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CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAM! 

TURIYANANDA. 

2nd July, 1920. 

\ 

A yotiiig mail hailing from East Bengal came 
and saluted the Swami. He had received initia*^ 
tioii and Brahmachaiya from a great spirituiil man 
*of that part and had been going through Sadhaiia 
lor the last eleven years. He recently came to 
Benares with the object of spending his days in 
Sadhana and holy company. 

The Swami (to the new-comer) — There are 
signs^ of Vairagya ( dispassiou ) visible in your 
person. Well, what sort of Vairagya have you got ? 
Is it^eal Vairagya or Vairagya from some exciting 
cause? If it be due to some cause, Vairagya dis* 
appears as soon as the cause cca.<>es to exist. Were 
you interned ? 
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The youth — No, Sir. 

The Swami — Any way, it ia a good fortune to. 
have' Vairagya. And what is Vairagya but the 
discrimination between the Self and non-Self ? 
' Discrimination between Purusha and Prakriti * is 
another synonym for it. 

Being asked whether he intended to stay at 
Benares, the youth replied that if circumstances 
were favourable he would rather do that. 

The Swami — If one lives a good, moral life, one 
can live in any country, not to speak of India. 

"The whole earth is the Lord’s, where is there 
any obstruction ( )* in it for anybody? He only 

who has scruples in his mind meets with obstruct 
tions outside." 

This was the utterance of a very great man. 
Do you know whose ? It was uttered by Hari Singh, 
the general of Ranjit Singh. The Afghans began 
to create disturbance in the frontier, and when 
chased, they would retreat and halt just beyond 
Attock. It became quite a problem to subdue 
them, as going beyond Attock meant the losing of 
one’s religion. Then Ha^i Singh was called in and 
being asked what was his advice in this critical 
matter, he uttered those words. He crossed Attpck 
and taught the intruders a sound lesson. Hari 
Singh was a Vaishnava,but how his words were like 
those of a Jnani — a Paramahamsa ! Being good 
and moral you may live anywhere you like — ^you 
will live happy. Well, He alone is the Real — the 

* There is a pun on the word in the original Hindi 
verse which means both 'obstruction' and the town AUock in 
the Puiiiab. 
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Good, there is uothing besides Him which is real dr 
good. 

I«et me tell you a short story. You remember, 
while Rama and I^akshmana were wandering in the 
Dandaka forest after Sita had been stolen, they 
saw a delightful place. Wishing to spend the four 
months of the rainy season there, Rama said to 
I«akshmaua, " Brother, just go and look if there is 
anybody here. Without the owner’s permission 
how can we stay here?” I«akshmana searching 
hither and thither in the forest came across a 
Shiva temple, but found no trace of man. Upon 
his coming back and reporting the matter to Rama, 
the latter joyfully said, ” It is excellent, Shiva is 
the presiding deity of the plaee. Go and get His 
permission.” In persuauce of the order Lakshmana 
went to the temple and asked for the permission, 
whereupon there emerged from the Shiva Liugam 
a radiant being who went on dancing for some 
minutes in a wonderful posture, and then dis- 
appeared. I«akshmana, unable to make any mean- 
ing out of it, came back in surprise and reported 
all that had happened. Hearing it all Rama said, 
** Build the hut. We have got the permission.” 

How is that?” asked I^akshmaua. Rama replied, 
” Keeping the tongue and the sexual instinct under 
control, you may live happy not here alone, but 
anywhere you like.” 

” Every creature on earth seeks the satisfaction of 
the tongue and the sexual instinct. To one who 
gives up the craving for these, of what avail is the 
earth itself?”. 
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Well, llie whole trouble is due to these — the tongue 
and the sexual instinct. In the Himalayas there are 
lots of solitary places favourable to spiritual prac- 
tices, but why can’t Sadhus live there? Owing to 
the urge of the tongue. The craving for delicacies 
drives them out of those places. And why is it that 
Sadhus cannot live in peace at one place ? Kither 
they have a rude tongue and quarrel with others, 
or they hanker after dainty dishes, or it is the 
sexual instinct. Hence if a Sadhu can live at a 
place peacefully for twelve years, he is said to have 
“perfected his seat.” A twelve years’ restraint is 
not a joke ! 

Perfect mastery over the sex impulse is a very 
difilcult task. “The woman will die and her 
ashes be blown to the winds, then only can one 
sing her praises.”* There is a story to illustrate 
this. One day Kmperor Akbar said to Birbal, “Go 
and enquire of your mother if she has got rid of 
the passions.” The lady was then over eighty years 
of age. Besides how could Birbal ask his mother 
such a question ? Yet that was the Kmperor’s 
mandate. Birbal was in a fix, and gave up food 
and sleep in his anxiety. His mother was a highly 
sagacious lady — she was* Birbal’s mother, you must 
remeJiiber — and she gue.sscd it all. She said to her 
son, “Don’t you won-y ,niy boy. Have your food and 
and take some rest. When you go to the Durbar, 
take from me the answer.” When it was time to go 
to the Court, Birbal’s mother gave her son a device 
of “ Twenty boxes,” f with instructions to hand 

* A Beiigali proverb. 

+ A loy common in places like Benares. The inmost 
bos is somelimes of the size of a pea. 
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it over to the Kniperor. On receipt of the box the 
Kill peror opened it. There were numerous boxes 
one within the other, all empty. . Only in the last 
one he found — a little bit of ashes ! The point of 
the answer is clear enough. 

All trouble is over if the tongue and sex im- 
pulse are conquered. When Sri Chaitanya went to 
Kcsava Bharuti to take Saiinyasa from him, the 
latter seeing him remarked, “ You are in the 
heyday of youth and are so surpassingly handsome. 
Who will be bold enough to initiate you into 
Samiyasa?” Sri Chaitanj’a replied, “Sir, you 
examine an aspirant before conferring Sannya.sa on 
him. And if you find me qualified enough, you will 
naturally be inclined to initiate me also. Please 
examine whether I am fit for it.” The Bharati 
said to Sri Chaitanya, “Show me your tongue.” 
On the disciple’s doing so, the Guru put some 
sugar on his tongue. The sugar v/as left as it was, 
without being ever so slightly wet, and was 
scattered in the air the moment it w’as blown 
upon. There was no more need to examine the 
sexual instinct. 

*r 3i*w^nt unfaRf fti% w h 
“A man who has controlled all other senses except 
the palate is not to be considered a master of his 
senses. When the hankering for palatable things 
is controlled, everything else is controlled. (Bhaga- 
vata XI. viii. 21.) 

When the tongue is controlled the sex impulse 
is also controlled. Unless the senses are brought 
under control there cannot be any spiritual 
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progress. Throughout the Gita there is repeated 
ineutiou of this — 

Raw I 

" Therefore, O best of Bharatas, control thou 
the senses first, and thereby kill this sinful pro- 
pensity of lust, which destroys one’s Knowledge 
and Realisation." 

Even if a single organ remains uncontrolled, 
all austerities, all efforts after spirituality become 
in vain. Just as if there is a single hole in a 
pitcher, all the water escapes through that. You 
know that parable of Sri Ramakrishna, of the 
peasant irrigating his sugar-cane field. All the 
water escaped through a subterranean passage, 
not a drop of water finding its way into the field ! 

'‘Even if a single organ is allowed to run out, 
that alone destroys the aspirant’s illumination, 
like water from a cracked leathern jar." Manii — ^ 
II. 99. 

wrseuCT 'It — " Even the craving for 

sense-objects leaves an aspirant when he realise.s 
the Eord." Control of the senses is not to be 
brought about by a violent effort. Only by realis- 
ing Him is it perfectly achieved. But at the out- 
set one must struggle for this end. Afterwards it 
becomes quite natural. Still one should not be 
over-confident. Just as the intelligent hunter 
catches a deer and ties it up, so after succeeding in 
controlling the organs one should be on the alert, 
and continue to hold the mind and organs in checks 
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npO all our brothers and sisters throughout the 
" world we send our cordial New Year’s greet- 
ings. We offer also our salutations to the Divinity-in'* 
man, to the Divinity-in- woman, to the Eternal 
Being — the Immanent and Transcendent in one — * 
that permeates the whole creation, both animate 
and inanimate, and is at the same time established 
in Its own infinite glory beyond the bounds of all 
names and forms. At this auspicious moment that 
sees the ushering in of a new year and, as we hope, 
also of a new age, let every one of us join in a 
common prayer, and say, in the words of Swami 
Vivekananda, with all the sincerity that our soul 
can command— Our salutations go to all the past 
prophets, whose teachings and lives \re have in- 
herited, whatever might have been their race and 
clime ; our salutations go to all those men and 
women, God-like, who are working to help 
humanity, whatever be their race, colour or birth. 
Our salutations to those who are coming in the 
future, living gods, to work unselfishly for our 
descendants.” 

« 

* ♦ 

Another year has rolled away along the eter« 
nal stream of time, with all its gains and losses, 
its blessings and miseries, its hopes and disappoint- 
ments. But the deep unrest that has been raging 
in the soul of humanity instead of abating with the 
flow of time, is daily on the increase, both in in- 
tensity and extensity, and is gradually assuming 
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huge proportions. It is striving for expression in 
every land and in every clime. The hankering for 
a new world order, the earnestness to purge 
human society of its wrongs and iniquities, the 
keen struggle to end the oppression and tyranny 
of class rule in all fields of human life, religious 
and social, economic and .political, — all these point 
to the great fact that the World-soul itself knows 
no peace. This .seething discontent is manifesting 
itself all over Asia and Africa, ICnrope and America, 
in the form of racial conflict, political struggle, 
social revolution, economic unrest, religious up- 
heaval — all aiming at the emancipation of human- 
ity from the iniquitous domination of a particular 
race, nation, class or individual. Mankind h5s 
revolted against the dominating materialism of the 
day. And truly speaking the whole world is 
pa.s.sing through a period of change and transition 
— through a spiritual revolution. A new con- 
sciousness and sense of liberty have awakened 
in the soul of the masses, and new ideals and 
aspirations have been born in the heart of 
womanhood all over the world, following in the 
wake of their great awakening. Kven the bourge- 
oisie and the aristocracy — the classes that have been 
enjoying unfair advantages over the people and 
have kept the world’s womanhood and proletariat 
under wilful subjection — are looking forward to 
better days of peace and rest, for there always 
comes a time when the troubled soul of the tyrant, 
too, becomes weary of the vanities of the world 
it loves with so inordinate a passion. 
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Difference of privilege has been the greatest 
bane of the world. Suppression of the human 
personality denial of the birthright of all individ- 
uals, men or women, to manifest their potential 
Divinity and innate possibilities; exploitation and 
domination of tlie weak and the helpless by the 
strong and the powerful — these are the main causes 
of the present world unrest. But as the reign 
of force and terror yields place to a new order^ 
more just and humane, as the privileged and 
the lion-privileged alike are actuated more and 
more by the higher ideals of life, as the rule 
of diplomats and capitalists make room for true 
democracy, this general unrest urill pass away, 
and will usher in a new age of freedom and brother- 
hood, an era of world synthesis and world culture, 
which the seers and prophets of all races and times 
have so fondly dreamt of. Indeed, if we can read 
aright, even at present, the signs of the times, and 
study the trend of all human thoughts and activ- 
ities, we cannot but exclaim with the great Italian 
prophet Maxziui, who noticed with the help of the 
light of his high idealism the approach of the dawn 
of a new age as early as a century back — “ VVe 
stand to-day between two ages, between the grave 
of one world and the cradle of another, between 
the last boundary of the individualistic philosophy 
and the threshold of Humanity.” 

* 

* * 

In this Renaissance India-— the Mother of relig- 
ious and philosophies, the laud of spirituality and 
synthesis — “has an important part to play. She is to 
supply the basis of the coming World Union — the 

2 
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basis spiritual, the bed-rock on which the ideals of 
liberty, equality and fraternity can be securely 
established. The mighty edifices of modern demo- 
cracy, socialism, communism and universal Brother- 
hood are crumbling to pieces, and with these 
the high hopes of mankind, because they are after 
all built on the quicksand of material ideals which 
can never reform the heart of man root and 
branch, and implant in it the idea of the One 
in the many — the sense of the fundamental 
unity of mankind in the ilife of the Spirit. 
India’s mission to lead the world into the age 
of a New Order is clear. She is to bold before 
humanity the secret of the conquest of inner 
nature, the gospel of the potential Divinity in many 
and the vision of the Atman— the Self that dwells 
in all men and women, in all animals and plants,, 
nay, even in what we, in our ignorance, call dead, 
dull matter, but which, too, reflects though dimly 
the Divine glory finding its fullest expression in 
the perfected soul. But India to take her rightful 
place of leadership must prepare herself for the 
great task and responsibility. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

India must be true to her own tradition and 
culture, and build herself anew for her own sake as 
well as for the sake of Humanity. Her children 
are to realise fully in their individual and com- 
munal life the grand synthesis of which she has been 
the world’s greatest exponent. Most of us — the sons 
and daughters of Mother India — have practically 
lost sight of the central theme of India’s Sanatana 
Dharma — the vision of the Unity behind diversity. 


U. 
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the doctrine of the potential Divinity in man. 
We who call ourselves the descendants of the Rishis, 
have forgotten that the real Jati or caste is based 
on the freedom of all men and women to develop 
in their own way their inner nature which vary 
with every individual. This is the ideal underlying 
all religious sects and creeds which are in reality 
different paths suited to the diverse tendencies and 
temperaments of difiercut individuals, and are 
meant to lead all to Religion Universal. We have 
in the main lost the very spirit of our distinctive 
civilisation, and cleaved Hmnanity into crystallised 
castes, sects, creeds and classes. The so-called 
religion of Don’t-touchism, the curse of untouch- 
ability, the uu- Aryan tendency to exclusiveness, the 
present custom of suppressing true womanhood, and 
the relentless oppression of the poor — in short, all 
narrow and circumscribed ideas and outlooks we must 
now cast to the winds to make room for the synthetic 
view of life which all true sons of India always 
possessed and still possess. I«ct us see that no 
particular caste, class or sex in India can any longer 
monopolise the exclusive right to all privileges and 
enjoyments, while others arc denied the very ele- 
mentary rights of mankind and refused the barest 
necessities of life. Uet all unfair differences in pri- 
vileges cease to exist, and India will have solved 
the greatest of all world problems, which no country 
on earth has as yet been able to do with any appre- 
ciable amount of success. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

India has been chosen to be the meeting place 
of all races, religions and cultures. She has assim- 
ilated into her people the Kolariau and the 
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Dra vidian, the Aryan and the Mongolian — the 
Asiatic and the Huropean, the African and the 
American. She has been the holy conRtience of 
Hinduism and Buddhism, of Judaism and Zoroas- 
trianism, of Christianity and Mohammedanism. 
India is at present engaged in building up on a spir- 
itual foundation a new synthetic culture that is 
destined to regenerate and revitalise the whole 
world looking to her for inspiration and gnidancc. 
Huropean civilisation has failed to be a world culture 
and is on the very verge of collapse. And in a 
synthetic culture having as its key-note the gospel 
of Ifove, Harmony and Reconciliation, lies the 
salvation of mankind. In it are to be embodied the 
fundamental teachings of Krishna and Buddha, of 
Christ and Mohammed, of Chaitanya and Kama- 
krishua. It must represent the message of Sankara 
and Ramanuja, of Nanak and Kabir, of Kam- 
mohan and Vivekananda. It should embraee also 
the es.sential teachings of Mahatma Gandhi, of 
Sadhaka Arobindo and of poet Rabindranath, — 
which are opening new visions of life and con- 
duct before mankind in general and Indians in 
particular. In this synthetic culture will be found 
not only the highest 'wisdom of all these great 
prophets and teachers of the East but also of those 
of the West, whose universal love transcends the 
limits of race and colour, creed and nationality. In 
short, it will be the union of the noblest ideals and 
cultures of all times and countries, which in their 
essential nature present the One Reality in but 
different forms, and are, therefore, in perfect 

harmony with one another. 

* 

* « 
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All the centres of spiritual force, both in India and 
abroad, working for the world’s emancipation and 
regeneration should now give up their present 
tendency to exclusiveness, and join hands with one 
another in a spirit of hearty co-operation for the 
realisation of their common goal. Let “ Harmony 
and Peace and not Dissension” be the motto of our 
life, individual and communal, national and inter- 
national. Let us all be now guided in our thoughts 
and actions by the great message of Love and 
Harmony as sung by the Rishis of the Rig Veda at 
the very dawn of human civilisation : — 
finpft ^ WREfiis wnim c?nTf% 1 
fr*innr^ ir ii 

“Let your energies be directed to the promotion of 
the good of mankind. Let your relations with all 
fellowmeii be characterised by love and harmony. 
Let your hearts beat in unison with all human 
hearts. Do you promote the equal good of all ! ” 
Om Shantih ! Shantih ! ! Shaiitih ! 1 1 


SANKARA VEDANTA AND 
PRACTICAL LIFE. 

By PaoF. Svrsndra Nath Bhattacharya, M. A. 

'T^riE world is too busy to listen to purely theoretical 
* speculations, it wants exciting experiments and tangible 
results. To enquire about the Soul, God and the world and 
their inter-relations has long been ranged among subjects on 
which ‘ it is folly to be wise.’ Our educational institutions 
pay but little attention and encouragement to this branch of 
learning, and where it receives any sympathy and encourage- 
ment it is not the Eastern but the Western. Indian philosophy 
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is practically left with the Tol Pandits and a very few 
curious seekers after higher truths. The Knglish educated 
community hardly cares for it, nay, often sneers at it. They 
would burn midnight oil and write volumes on the origin, 
antiquity and development of the various schools of ancient 
Hindu philosophy, with a hundred * perhapses,* * probablies ’ 
and* ifs,' but very few there are to judge aright the merit of 
those systems under the present circumstances. 

I may say at once that it is a pitiable degradation of the 
Indian brain to prefer Western philosophy to Kastern. I 
claim superiority for Indian philosophy and especially the 
Vedanta philosophy, ^ a system in which human speculation 
seems to have reached its very acme,' over any other; and 
he who neglects these invaluable treasures of his own hearth 
and busies himself entirely in collecting trash elsewhere is 
really to be pitied. The importance and value of the Vedanta 
philosophy which I claim as giving us an insight into the 
highest and profoundest truths of philosophy, especially of 
metaphysics, may be belittled by many to whom almost all 
things Kastern are but vagaries, but let them see what opin- 
ions of the Vedanta philosophy are held by the thinkers of 
the West. Highest tributes have lavishly been bestowed by 
Western philosophers on the Vedanta philosophy; and I 
make mention of this because few will care to have anything 
to do with a subject not certified by Western scholars. 

The most reprehensible remark that has been levelled 
against Sankara, the greatest exponent of the system of 
Vedanta, is that he propounded a theory which completely 
ignores the practical aspects of human life and gives undue 
stress to a life of meditation and abstraction. Some have gone 
so far as to lay the whole blame of national degeneration at 
his door. It was, they say, his doctrine of Maya that lay too 
heavily on the Indian brain, and as a result the people de- 
generated into a nation of idle dreamers of Utopian excel-* 
lence and a studied indifference to the stern realities of life, 
I propose here to examine how far these uncharitable remarks 
can with justice be made against Sankara. Sure it is that the 
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Hindus are, as a rule, more fond of musings and mcdiuuions 
than any other nation of the world, and sure it is too that 
their best attentions are directed more to the next possible 
existence than to this. This peculiar turn of the Indian mind/ 
this deplorable apathy to the exigencies and requirements of 
this actual life has, indeed, much to account for the present 
wretched condition of the race« In my present article I sliall 
restrict myself to one point, namely, how far we can hold 
Sankara responsible for it. 

It is curious enough that of all systems of Indian pbilos-* 
ophy, the Vedanta has got the greatest member of adherents 
and has gained a pre-eminent importance both at home and 
abroad. In its birth-place it is regarded as the very culmina- 
tion of metaphysical eiuiuiry and almost all seekers after the 
highest truth would fain call themselves Vedaniins. Again 
at least 8o p. c. of the people who study this system are 
followers of Sankara. This being the case the charge brought 
against him, if found true, would surely lower him far down 
in our esteem. And hence my humble attempt to examine 
his doctrine of the world. 

Before 1 take up my topic I would like to state in clear 
terms the general tenor of the accusation. According to 
Sankara^ they say, this visible world of ours is nothing but a 
huge illusion. Whatever is an object of our sense-perception 
Is illusory and as such unreal. I write with the pen, I con- 
sult a book, I sec the table, I smell a tiower — it is all illusion. 
We call it real only by convention, and apart from this con- 
vention, this delusive misrepresentation, the world is not. 
AVe have drawn the thickest veil of ignorance over ourselves, 
and whatever we cognise through it is only a distorted view of 
the reality. But we regard all things of the world as real, and 
it is nothing but ignorance and illusion, pure and simple^ 
They are like water in a mirage, a piece of rope taken for a 
snake in dim light, magic performances of a magician, and a» 
such non-existent. In short, Sankara teaches that the world 
in all its variety is not. 

A more repugnant idea cannot be conceived of. Here are 
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all materials of writing, I think, feel, will and write ; and i( 
any body comes in to say that I do not, I would surely advise 
him to consult a doctor of the lunatic asylum^ 1 eat and 
enjoy the delicious food and my hunger is appeased and you 
say it is all illusion. How can 1 trust in the even balance 
of your brain ? Sankara represents the world as unreal and 
non-existent, but we always feel it to be iht existent and the 
only reality men may think of with any ainouiil of certainty ; 
beyond this whatever we speak of is after all a siirinise. This, 
ill short, is what the aiili-Sankarites have to say against him 
with regard to his idea of the world. 

Before I proceed to examine the foregoing statenienls I 
would tell you, at the very outset, that the people who 
generally sneer at Sankara are those whose knowledge of 
Sankara is chiefly derived from a niisconceplioii about the 
siguificaiion of the term Maya or from their superficial 
acquaintance with his writings. The word Maya is, indeed, 
very elastic and admits of various interpretations. We shall 
presently see what sense does Sankara attach to it. I would 
only ask you not to pul any serious weight on the opinions 
held by such superficial and biassed critics of Sankara. 

1 would quote translations of a few passages from 
Sankara’s writings and ask you to judge for yourselves. 

** For these modifications or efiects such as jars, 
dishes, pails etc. are names only, exist through and 
originate from speech only ( 

while ill reality there exists no such thing as a modi- 
fication. In so far as they are names (individual efTects 
distinguished by names) they are untrue, in so far as they 
are clay, they are true. This parallel instance is given with 
reference to Brahman ; applying the phrase * having its origin 
in speech ’ to the case illustrated by the instance we under- 
stand that the entire liody of efTects has no existence apart 
from Brahman. Wc must therefore adopt the following 
view : — In the same way as lliose parts of ethereal space which 
are limited by jars and water pots are not really different 
from the universal ctlieieal space, as the water of a mirage is 
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not really di^ereiu from the surface of the desert — for the 
nature of that water is that it is seen in one moment and has 
vanished in tiie next and moreover^ it is n4)l |>etx:eived 1)y its 
own nature i(i. e. apart from tiie surface of the desert)^so this 
tiianifoid world with its object of enjoyinenis, enjoyer and so 
on has no existence apart from Urahmaii.’* — Braiiina Sutra 
liiiasiiya, II .i. 14. 

Here Sankara means to say that tire different effects — jars^ 
dishes, pots etc. — are but different inodes of clay. They are 
notliiiip: but ciay under different /‘orftis -and namts^ and these 
latter taken by themselves are meaningless and hence lint rue« 
I heir existence depends entirely upon the lump of clay of 
which they are the modifications. If you take these modi* 
fication-s as such, i. e. as an aggregate of forms and names 
without any reference to and entirely severed from the clay 
you are surely wrong. They* are not |>ossib]e as taken apart 
from and inde}>eiident of the clay, and if you give this im-> 
possibility a colour of truth, it is surely due for your igno* 
ranee. Simihirly, if )ou regard the world which in itself lias 
no existence apnrt /rom and indept HdtnJ nf its cause, lira- 
liman, as a reality in itself, your assertion must be ascribed 
to your ignoiaiice. The reality of the world cannot be 
absolute, but on the contrary it is only a derivative oiie« 
Here 1 would ask my readers to mark one point, namely that 
whenever Sankara denies the existence of the world rd effects 
lie almost invariably modifies his denial by some such phrase 
^rn!r 5 «l/ff<^l!r, tie. ( ‘ as independent of and 

apart from the cause.’ ) 

Again, '* Hecause the scriptures declare that the plurality 
of effects has its being only in name/' 

Nor can ultimate reality be allribiiled to the created 
things, ether etc ; the mere illusory character of the whole 
woild has been already proved/’ Brahma Sutra Bhashya 
lll-ii- 4 . 


“ And the unreality of effects Is supported by reasons as 
Well.” Brahma Sutra Bhashya lll-ii-22. 

I'he true import of the scriptures cannot be the 
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propounding of creation etc. in so far as they teach the 
reality of aVl effects and the reality of Brahman only, by quoting 
instances of clay etc.” Brahma Sutra Bhashya lV-«iii>i 4 . 

“In reality there is no second thing excepting that, if 
there be any, it is nothing but the superimposition of 
Nescience.” Brihadaranyaka Bhashya IV-iv-iq. 

“Since nothing but Atman (Self) exists.” Bri. Bhashya II<4v-dv 

“ Absolute negation of the world which is nothing but an 
effect, is here stated in so far as the scriptures show, by 
raising an objection, the impossibility of paiw and' dbltisioiy 
which are the products of Nescience.” Ish. Upa. Bhashya y. 

Here Sankara goes to the extreme and seems to be a 
( nihilist)i out and out. We shall see presently if he 
is so or not. 

Again, in the Taittiriya Upanishad' Bhasya I. ri be says — 
“Duality which is an outcome of inherent Nescience is untrue.” 

Hence we conclude that exceptmg Self-knowledge,, 
knowledge of the identity of all individual sonls and Bra-- 
hman, the world has no existence.” Taittiriya Bhashya, 
Brahmavalli i. 

“ Because of the unreality of all that is an effect.” — Ibid. 

I have intentionally quoted so many passages from* 
Sankara, and the readers will perhaps call him- a nihilist out 
and out. « These are a few of the passages where Sankara- 
seems to blow up the world. But I shall try to show that he 
is ever ready to assign a- derivative reality to this world. In 
order to make this point clear we shall have to- see how 
according to Sankara this world comes into being and also- 
what he means by Nescience. 

In his Bhashya on the Brahma Sutras he deals elaborately 
with the cause of the world. After quoting numerous Srutk 
texts and by a careful and masterly examination of them ho 
comes to the conclusion that Brahman is the cause of the 
world both efllcient ( ) and material ( )i 

n Rf*iwd>Ki O' 

” — “Brahman is to be regarded both as the 
sdioient and material cause and not only as the eOicient causa.” 
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lie shows the futility of the other theories of the origin of 
the world, which hold gt|pr (Pradhana), (Paramanu) 

etc. to be the cause of the world. 

t^ow if the world be an effect of Brahman what is its 
nature ? Is it a or of Brahman ? Does Brahman 

transform itself wholly and entirely or partially into this 
versatile world, or is the world only superimposition ? 

Brahman, however, cannot transform itself either in part or in 
whole. If a part of it is said to be transformed, then it is admit'* 
ted that it has parts, it is a composite body. If so, it will be a 
non-eternal substance, for whatever has parts must not 
remain what it is when these parts dissolve. Again, if the 
whole of Brahman is said to be transformed, there will be 
nothing left, and this world will be all in all without any trans- 
cendental aspect of Brahman, and the self-killing doctrine 
of Pantheism will come in. 

“ One opponent says — ‘ If Brahman is without parts either 
it does not change at all or it changes in its entirety. If on the 
other hand it be said that it changes partly and persists partly, 
a break is effected in its nature, and from that it follows that 
it consists of parts.' 

To meet this difficulty Sankara says : — 

“ No, we reply, the difficulty is merely an apparent one ; 
as we maintain that the alleged break in Brahman’s nature 
is a mere figment of Nescience. By a break of that nature 
a thing is not really broken up into parts not any more than 
the moon is really multiplied by appearing double to a person 
of defective vision. By that element of plurality which is the 
ffetion of Nescience, which is characterised by name and 
form, which is enveloped as well as non-enveloped, which is 
not to be defined either as the Existing or the Non-existing. 
Brahman becomes the basis of this entire apparent world with 
its changes and so on ; while in its true and real nature it at 
the same time remains unchanged, lifted above the phenom- 
enal universe.” Brahma Sutra Bhashya, II-i-37. 

In the above passage we notice what Sankara means by the 
world, The universe though it has all Us reality in and from 
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Brahman, is not to b« looked upon as a modification or what 
in these days we should call evolution ( ), for 

Brahman being perfect, can never be changed or modified, 
and what is called the created world in all Hs variety is and 
reinaitis the result of a primeval and tinrversal turning aside or 
perversion ( ) caused by Avklya, Nescience. The world 
is only a superimposriion on Brahman of a thing which is not 
in the nature of Biahman, just in the same way as ignorant 
people ascribe blueness, dart etc. to the formless, coloin less 
entity of ethereal space. By such unwarranted ascrtplions the 
space does not really become blue or dirty, but remains as it 
is, and yet there is no difficulty for people to behave with 
this false represenLation of the sky as if it were true. So also 
the falsity of the world does not stand in the way of all our 
practical purposes. 

(To be concluded). 


LETTERS OF SWAMI TURIYANANDA. 

( Tramlaietl from Bengali, ) 

Benares, 

27th June, 1 920. 

Dear 

1 am in receipt of your postcard of the 35th inst. I had 
another card also sometime ago, which had not been answered. 
1 receive almost daily reports of the floly Mother's con- 
dition. It now depends on the grace of the Lord to make 
things take a good turn, I do not see any other w'ay. 

1 am glad to learn that your Ashrama is working all right. 
May the Lord bless you in all respects, is our earnest prayer 
to Him. 

The passage in the Gita beginning For the sage wishing 
to ascend &c. simply describes the stages of a Yogi’s life. 

• The whole passage runs thus : 

v»i; w 
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Those who want to attain to Yoga must do so through work 
— this is the meaning, while for those wiio have already at- 
tained this state, work is no more necessary, rather it should 
be slackened so as to admit an unbroken current of thought — 
this is the suggestion. Work — either internal or external 
— must go on, for it has already been distinctly stated that 
** none can ever remain absolutely without work.” First 
external work is needed. riien internal work — meditation 
and the like — is necessary. Therefore in the very next Sloka 
the I^rd is setting forth tlie clmracteri sties of one who has 
attained to Yoga. When there is no attachment for sense- 
objects and their acquisition, and all planning is given up, 
there is not so much turmoil of work. Then applies Sri 
Ramakrishna's illustration of the daughter-in-law in a family 
of ordinary means, who on becoming pregnant has her 
duties lessened by her mother-in-law. I^ter on when she 
has been delivered of her child, she has absolutely no duties. 
She only attends to her child. That is to say, when one 
attains Him to realise whom all work is done, further work 
is done for Ilis sake only. One is then full to the brim, and 
has no more needs. *rhe work which is done in that state 
is not for any selfish gain and is therefore not classed under 
work. Realising fiiin one has no more to sit on, concentra- 
ting his mind on Him. He is concentrated under all circum- 
stances. The work which Janaka or Swamiji did was not 
for their own sake. All personal concerns have ceased for 
them ; so whatever they do in that slate is for all. For they 
have realised the truth that they are one with all. They have 
verily realised tlie state described in the verse — 

— ** The man who has his mind fixed in Yoga sees himself 
in all things and all things in himself, and looks upon every- 
thing with the same eye.’* (Gita) While those who have not 

** For the Hage^i wishing to ascciul the path of Yoga, work is the 
means, but when be has already ascepdetl the path of Yoga, cessation of 
outward activities is the method for him.*'—- Uita VI. 3. 


TNC RawaveteiinjL 
i«srirr«#vr oe 

tiiHiAav 
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attained tliis state will be constrained to do work, for they 
have need to do something for themselves. Therefore the 
J.ord is advising people to work without motives as far as 
possible. This will gradually purify the mind so as to enable 
one to see oneself in all. And when one will fully behold 
oneself in all, there will be no more work, that is to say, 
even doing work one will realise that one is not the agent. 
Work and such other things last only so long as there is 
egoism. All trouble will be over when the ‘ I ’ is gone.” * 
The devotee does all work in the spirit of ' Not I but Thou.‘ 
While the Jnani knowing himself to be the Atman has 
realised that the body, mind and intellect alone work, and 
never identifies himself with any action. That's all. Take 
my word, nowhere do the Shastras enjoin a stupefied state, a 
cessation of all activities and mechanical withdrawing of the 
hands and feet from work. In the state of ignorance people 
work with the idea that it is their work. When one attains 
Knowledge and Pevotion one gets rid of that egoistic idea, 
The devotee works for the Pord. The Jnani, even though 
doing work, knows that he is not the agent, and is at perfect 
rest. He sees that *Uhe sense-organs are concerned with the 
sense-objects.” This much for the present. 

With love and best wishes to you and all. 

Yours affectionately, 

Turiyananda, 

Benares, 
lythjuly, 1920. 

Pear 

Your letter of the 13th inst. is to hand. M — wrote to me 
a postcard the other day, from which I gathered that he was 
better in mind. I have also answered him this time. Only 
struggle does not lead to peace. One must surrender and 
submit. Through the grace of the Lord everything will 
gradually come right. * * Religious practices must be 

continued always. Of course there should be ^ed periods 


* Bamprasad. 
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for it also. But one must try to keep up a spirit of that 
fc’oiistatltlyi At first theory and practice are separate, but later 
on they become one. Theory itself is converted into practice; 
Then only it becomes easy and natural. This is what is 
called Sahajivastha, or the natural state. One has no more 
to take pains to induce It. The spirit is kept up by itselL 
Yes, thefe is at great trouble Unless one can turn cmeself ri'vfof 
a saint. And it is through constant spiritual practice that the 
mind does become saintly. Then one does not so much feel 
the want of holy association in the external world, for then 
one is in constant communion with God. * * Has 

Maharaj advised to be engaged in spiritual exercises^ 

giving up work altogether } * * You better write to Maha<« 

raj to ask him about it. Isn’t it perfect in all respects to 

practise Sadhanas in the midst of work ? And is an old 

member, for whom such a course will not be impossible^ 
Everyone is doing well here. 

Yours with love and blessings, 

Turiyananda. 


NATIONALISM AND NATlON-BUItDlNCJ 
IN INDIA. 

•“‘Eorope, the centre of the manifestation of material energy,; 
will crumble into dost within fifty years, if she rs not mindful 
to change her posftion, to shift her ground and make spirit-^ 
nality the basis of her life. And what will save Europe 
is the rebgifon of the Upanishads. Apart from the different 
sects, philosophies and scripurres, there is one underlying 
doctrine, the belief in the Soul of miin^ the Atman, commonr 
to all onr seets, and that can change the whole tendency 
of the world .*' — Swanii ViveRananda. 

inundation of the political and sociaf theories of ther 
* West has revolutionised the thoughts and activities of 
India. The most prominent factor in the present Western 
cultural domination in India lies in the fact that the West, by 
thrusting upon us her pet theories and ideas, has completely 
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made us self-hypnotised and unconscious of our national 
vitality. Perhaps, the theories may be good for the West that 
has brought them forth through a long course of historical evo* 
lulion. Put certainly, they can never be perfectly suited to 
the temperament and requirements of us Indians who have an 
altogether different sucio-historical evolution having various 
institutions and organisations meant for a different scheme of 
life. Therefore, for the regeneration of our national culture 
and for the solid foundation of our National edifice we 
want to revive those strong ideals and theories tiiat are 
purely Indian, and are calculated to counteract the evil in-> 
fluences of all those theories of the West that are eating into 
our vitals at present. 'Phese regenerated ideals of India will 
harmonise the discordant elements in the land, and prepare 
the soil for Nation-building by furnishing new light on 
politics, social reform, educational reconstruction and eco- 
nomic organisation of the masses. 

We want to build a nation in India. More definitely we 
want to consolidate India on such a fundamental basis that 
she may evolve in the path of least resistance her dormant 
spiritual and material potentialities. Such a Nation-building 
was the dream of the great Swam! Vivekananda who with his 
prophetic vision saw the future of a United India based on the 
eternal doctrines of the Vedanta and developed in all the i>est 
elements of both the Kast and the West. The great seer 
spoke to the country again and again about his own method 
of work — his plan of campaign — and may we have the inner 
light to appreciate him and his message! But so much com- 
plex and intricate elements are playing their roles in the 
conscious and iinconsciotis mind of India that before proceed- 
ing fuither with any definite plan of w’ork we are compelled 
to pause and see closely where now we stand in the light of 
our past history. 

Religion, race, society, language and government — all 
contribute their quota in forming a nation ; nay, they are also 
the peculiar ex)>res.sions of the culture that a nation represents 
ill the course of its history. We cannot neglect any one of 
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them in carelessness, but must make a ps}xhological study 
of each one of them from various stand-points in order that 
\ve may ascertain what practical help they may render lis at 
present, 'rhe life of every great Nwtion-bisilder that the 
world has produced advises us not to waste the energy of even 
n single unit, but to derive as much help as possible from 
everything, thus conserving ail bits of fittlered energies in 
order to finally direct them through a definite channel 
according to liie hopes an<! aspirations of the nation. 

"i’he conceptions ‘apeotde’ and ' a nation ’ are so ini- 
poilaiit ill the political science of the West. By a people is 
meant a large group of individuals having the same religion, 
language, race and social evolution ; while a nation means a 
a band of men bound up by a political consciousness though 
the individuals may differ in other important elements that 
together constitute a people. A nation, as it is understood in 
Western politics, is based on a coniinon political ambitioa 
and greed, and hence it is al-vaysUsed in a political sense only. 
In a nation the individuals are often most uniialuvally and 
■mechanically combined together ; while a people has a con* 
scions or unconscious organic life of its own and posseses a 
brilliant cultural genius and potency, due to a common 
historical past. Thus though Poland was shared by the three 
aggressive nations — Germany, Austria and Russia — and 

consequently disunited and disintegrated completely, yet the 
Poles, even under the the bondage of three national auto- 
cracies, felt in their heart of hearts a great cultural union 
and dreamt oi a ‘ United Poland.* The great (.'cliic philos- 
ophers and thinkers of to-day are trying their best to bring 
about a ' Celtic cultural revival * to ad\l a distinct quota of 
contribiilton to the .sum total of the progress of Kuropc. And 
the high idealism that is finding its expression in the writings 
of A. K., the great practical philosopher of Ireland-, opens be- 
fore us the gloiioits mis.ston of Ireland in comparion with 
which the political movements of the country would dwindle 
into insioiiificancc. 

In the W^’est, a nation is built by the actions and reaeViOus 

\ 
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of various events both human and natural. When a people 
is consolidated and organised with a definite purpose 
or end of its own, when the whole life of the individuals ex- 
presses that very purpose or end in every sphere of activity, 
and after the due practice and preservation of that motive- 
power, tries to preach it to the world in unmistakable terms — 
then the people may rightly be called a nation. The superior- 
ity of a nation over a large number of individuals mechan- 
ically combined, lies in this power of consolidation for a 
definite ideal or purpose, for directing all in a well-defined 
channel for an united effort. If we study the mentality play- 
ing behind every nation in Europe we shall come to know 
that their chosen national ideal is a tremendous greed for 
material prosperity at the sacrifice of others' interests, and the 
clear psychology behind this fact is that every one is for 
himself — every one is to make hay while the sun shines. 
The consequent result of this is the competition that exists 
now among the different groups of individuals and nations 
themselves. I'his competition has divided the whole of 
Europe into two parties, the Capitalists and the Labourers — 
the classes that are all in all in everything and the masses that 
are altogether neglected and despised. The strong become 
more strong, the rich become richer still ; the weak become 
more weak and the poor Income more miserable to pass into 
oblivion at last. This is the most vivid up-to-date picture of 
Europe. 

Prince Kropotkin, the eminent sociologi.st of Russia, 
has shown in his * Conquest of Bread ’ that while there are 
so much wealth, luxury and wa.stage, one third of the whole 
population of Europe cannot procure a full meal a day. The 
masses of Europe are practically the bond-slaves of a hand- 
ful of men who arc capitalists having all the powers of the 
state in their own hands and. guiding the destiny of the masses 
according to their unrestricted will. War-mania and the terri- 
ble problem of labour are eating into the vitals of the ethical 
instincts of man. The .Slate is the embodiment of power to 
exert national self-will, but it is itfthe hands of the aristocratic 
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and the middle classes that have lost the power to think for the 
masses. Democracy, representation and parliamentary methods 
have failed in Europe. These are plain unvarnished facts 
recognised by all thinkers who are trying their best for the 
reconstruction of Europe on a more sound foundation. This 
is the problem relating to the internal condition of Europe. 
The problem relating to the different nations separately and 
the other peoples of tbs world is still more serious. The 
wealth and the power of a nation is the cause of the death- 
blow to the hopes and aspirations of other peoples of the glob*. 
History gives us many examples of this statement. Those 
who have read “ Germany and the next War ” of Bernhardi, 
know well what motives and aspirations combine groups of 
people into a consolidated nation. However, a tremendous 
reaction has already set in motion but the present intellectual 
patch-works are bound to fail as they have failed all along, 
until and unless men are elevated to a sympathetic feeling of 
love on the basis of Oneness. A careful analysis shows us 
that all political, social and economic problems are hinging 
for their ultimate solution on a deeper element in man — that 
is spirituality. 

To understand deeply the subjective and objective aspects 
of Indian nationalism, as also the national evolution of India 
from the immemorial past to the clear present before us, 
I deem it proper to discuss in brief the type of Western 
Nationalism and also the land-marks of the history of national 
evolution in Europe. After the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire due to the ravages of the Teutonic hordes, an age 
of darkness reigned over the whole of Europe. For cen- 
turies together the lofty teachings of Christianity as preached 
by the monks awakened the dormant manhood in the heart of 
the uncivilised Goths, Vandals and other branches of the Teu- 
tonic race. This process went on throughout the whole of the 
Middle Ages giving culture and civilisation to the races who 
were being amalgamated culturally and spiritually in a silent, 
unperceived manner. In this period the local self-govern- 
ment which the Teutons brought with them from the East 
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combined witii Christianity and developed into, clmrch organU 
sation. None can deny the contribution o{ the representative 
system of the I'eutoiis to the political system of the West. 
During the Crusades many Eastern ideas found an easy 
channel into Europe, and certainly the Moorish Univer- 
sity of Cordova did not contribute less in this respect. 
Gradually the Popes of Rome became more temporal thai^ 
spiritual, and corruptions entered into monasteries and nun- 
neries. With spiritual decay, war broke out between monarchs. 
and Popes for authority, and moreover after tlie Middle Ages,^ 
National States began to be formed and feudalism gradually 
merged at last into the absolute governments of capricious 
monarchs. 

In the histovy of the national and political evolution of 
Europe there are four prominent steps. Kacli of these steps 
has furnished Europe wilii many noble and lofty sentiments, 
and widened the thoughts and activities of men. The four 
steps are — (i) Reformation and Renaissance, (s) French 
Revolution (3) Revolution of 1848 and (.|) Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917. The Protestant Reformation and Renais.sance 
changed altogether the mental make-up of Europe. No doubt 
they gave civic and religious liberty to the people but this 
at the sacrifice of the noblest spiritual theme of Christianity. 
The outlook of Europe was completely secularised from this 
time and with the rapid increase of discoveries and growth of 
commerce, competition and greed began to make the nations 
very selfish and narrow-minded. The power which was 
scattered and decentralised during the age of Feudalism, was 
fully co-ordinated and centralised into a national state that 
was in the hands of the absolute monarch, who. with his 
ministers exploited the middle classes and the masses. 

The masses were in perfect darkness at that time, so it 
was the middle classes that stood against the autocratic rulers, 
and by slow steps took power into their hands. In spite of 
the noble ideas of ‘liberty, fraternity and equality’ of the French 
thinkers, the fruits of the great French Revolution could not 
1.^6 masses of the people. It is accepted by man;^ 
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sociologists that the French Revolution was purely a niidille 
plass or Bourgeois self-assertion. The Revolution of 1848 
had practically the same principles as the French Revolution^ 
pnly the field of action was widened to a greater extent. But 
the great Russian Revolution of 1917 has a new aspect of its 
own and is more singular in its principles and purpose 
than all the revolutions that the world has ever seen. With it 
the last remnants of autocracy got their death-blow, and for 
the first time in the history of the world the l^inking, unknown 
and uncared-for masses, — the slcej/mg Leviathan — awakened 
and asserted themselves in unmistakable terms. Really this 
\s the age of the Proletariat and the future of Europe, nay, of 
the whole world, is in the hands of the Proletariat. European 
Nationalism witli its diplomatic stratagems and Boss-rule will 
certainly find its death-blow at the hands of the Proletariat if 
proper reconstruction and readjustment fail to solve the 
problem. The trend of the socio- historical course of Europe 
is towards Socialism, and Bolshevism is only a preliminary 
step to it. Bolshevism cannot salve the problem of Europe, for 
|t is based on itn unstable foundation in spite of the noble 
thoughts and sentiments preached by its philosophy. At last 
human problems of all sorts touch the moral elevation of 
man, and surely the turn of India has come to preach her 
hold teachings of the Vedanta in the prepared soil of Europe 
and make bold to assert and proclaim the higher ideals of 
citizenship as well as Ethics based on Oneness. 

It is rightly said that we Indians should compare notes 
with other nations of the world and mould our national 
destiny in the light of all available experience and knowledge. 
India, if she wishes to assert and establish herself, must 
consider with all seriousness the different world-forces at 
play around her and gain experiences from the movements of 
other nations of the world. Nay, in this age of international 
intercourse of ideas and actions, India must not keep herself 
aloof in a false pride but should in every step direct her 
policy in full conformity to the world-forces at play. We 
neglected this exchange of our ideals and culture with 
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those of the other parts of the world during the centuries 
of depression that followed the decline and fall of Buddhism, 
and according to the Swami Vivekananda this is one of 
the great causes of our slavery and degradation for centuries. 
But our national aloofness has got its death-blow since the 
advent of Raja Rammohan Roy, and the Vedantic mission of 
India as inaugurated by the great Swami Vivekananda has 
altogether revolutionised our vision. The whole world has 
come to know that India has a great mission in the re* 
generation of humanity, and for this great task she is prepar- 
ing herself. Nation-building is the problem before India now. 
With the full consciousness of her world-mission, India, the 
great motherland of ours, is going to rebuild herself on a 
sound basis of her own in the light of all her various ex- 
periences, past and present. Her ideal is Freedom, spiritual, 
intellectual and physical. But how to rebuild the nation ? 
Says the Swami Vivekananda — *' Why does not the nation 
move? First educate the nation, create your legislative body 
and then the law would be forthcoming. First create the power, 
the sanction from which the law will spring. The kings are 
gone ; where is the new sanction, the new power of the 
people ? Bring it up. . . . You must go down to the 
basis of the thing, to the very root of the matter. That is 
what I call radical reform. Put the fire there and let it burn 
upwards and make an Indian Nation.” | C 

Mon'oranjan Dkb. 
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The Lord said : 

1. The soul is described as bound or free from 
the point of view of My Gtinas,' but it is not so in 
reality. And since the Gttuas are the creation of 
Maya, 2 there is, in my opinion, neither bondage nor 
liberation. 

[ Slokas 1 and a show how bondage and freedom cannot 
really exist. 

1 My Gunas — Saliva, Rajas and I'anias which comprise 
My Prakriti. 

3 Creation of Maya — the effects of ignorance, hence 
having no reality of their own. ] 

^sTr ^TOTeiTsi: g 

2. Grief and infatuation, happiness and misery, 
as well as taking on a body are all due to Maya. 
Just as a dream is a fiction of the mind, so trans* 
migration also is not a reality.^ 

[ Fifiion ft’f. — Tlie mind creates tiiem out of impressions 
of the waking state. 

2 Not a reality — but conjured up by ignorance. ] 

3. Know knowledge and ignorance to be my 
Powers, O Uddhava, which are (respectively) the 
cattse of liberation and bondage of beings; they are 
primordial* and created by My Maya. 

[ I Primordial — being function.s of Maya or the Lord’s 
eternal inscrutable power, they also are without beginning, j 

I 

^ wjtt: iwii 

4. O talented one, for the sclf-samc Jiva, who 
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is My part,' there is bondage withottt beginning 
owing to ignorance, and liberation through knowl- 
edge. 

[ This verse divides ihe scope of bondage and freedom. 

1 Part t^c. — I’o take an illustraitioii: The sun is separate 
from its reHection in \Vatcr; and any motion in the water 
causes the reflection also to move; also the reflection id 
one vessel may differ from that in another and when one 
vessel is broken, that particular reflection is one with the 
but not the others. Simihir is the case with the Jiva who 
is a reflection of the Brahman in Nescience which causes thd 
appearance of diversity, and that Jiva from whom Nescience 
has vanished is one with the Brahman. This is the Aiivailist 
view. The Dualists consider the relation between the Lord 
and Jivas as that between the sun and its rays. ‘] 

5. Now I am relating to thee the difference 
between the bound and the free soul, endowed with 
opposite qualities and living in the saute abode, 
the body. 

[ 'I'he answer to the other questions is now taken up. The 
difference is twofold -that between the Jiva and the l^onl, 
and that anion;; the Jivas themselves. Slokns 5-7 set forth 
the former kind of difference, and .Slokas ?-i7 the latter kind.) 

6. Two birds which look alike* and are friends^ 
have casually^ conic and built their nest in a tree,^ 
One® of these eats the fruits® of that tree, while 
the other,^ though not taking any fruit, is greater® 
in strength. 

[ This is an echo of Miindnka III. i. 1-2 

’ . 1 ///v •— both being Chil ox Kiiowle<ige .Absolute. 
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^ Friends — they are evet together and are apparently of 
the same opinion. 

3 tWo^h table 

4 Tree — the body. Compare Katha Upanishad It. iii. h 
Also Gita XV. 1 - 3 . 

■’» One — the Jiva. 

« Fruits — the re.siilts of one's actions reaped in the 
body. * Pippala ’ ( Peepiil tree } has another synonym, *Asvat- 
tha/ which literally means not lasting till the ne.xt day-.” 
Hence the term refers to the body which is also transient 

^ Other — Brahman who is but the Witness. 

s Greater &fc . — Having infinite knowledge and all.] 

H ^ g f^'sranc: 1 

7 . That^ which does not partake of the fruits 
is wise and knows itself as well as the other; but 
not so the one that eats the fruits. That which is 
tied to ignorance is always bound, while that which 
is full of knowledge is eternally free» 

[ 1 2’Aa/ fiff. — i. e. Brahman. ] 

5T I 

ii«5H 

8, The wise one, even though in the body,* Is 
not of it,‘ like a man aw-akened from dream. But 
the foolish one, even though not* in the body, is 
yet^ of it, like one seeing a dream. 

[ * 7* /Ae body — apparent^'. Tliis and the next two .SInkas 
suggest that the wise man should live without caring for 
pleasure or pain and without idcntilicalion with the body and 
mind. 

* 0/ it — affected by its shortcomings. 

•* AW (sfc . — in reality. 

* Fit (sfc . — owing to ignorance. 
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9. When the organs cognise sense-objects — 
or, in other words, Gunas perceive Guuas — he who 
is wise does not identify himself with such 
phenomena, being unaffected by them. 

[ Gunas &c . — The term has a number of meanings. Here 
they stand for organ.s and sense-objects, as in Gita 111 . 28. ] 


«crTs^T?a ii?on 

10 . Iriving in the body which is under the sway 
of the resultant of past actions, the foolish one, 
on account of work done by the organs, becomes 
bound by identifying himself with them. 

[ Compare Gita III. 27. ] 

ERnr i 

^«i^q^R5rwir5^ni5f«ranrTfki Hin 
5f mi ?iTO^!PirT5C i 

11 - 12 . The wise one, being thus free from at- 
tachment in such acts as lying, sitting, walking, 
bathing, seeing, touching, smelling, eating and 
hearing etc., is not boXind like the other man, be- 
cause in such cases he is but watching* the organs 
experience the sense objects. Even living in the 
midst of Prakriti he is unattached, like the sky, the 
sun and the wind. 

[ 1 IVa/cAittg &c . — i. e. not identifying himself .with them.] 

(To be continued.) 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

Paramahamsadtv ( Bengali ) — By Sri Devendranath Basu. 
Published by the Udbodhan Office, i Mukherji Lane, 
P. O. Baghbaear, Calcutta. Pp. 152. Price Re. i. 

Tl)is is a sliort biography of Sri Ramakrishna. It narrates 
the principal incidents of his life from early boyhood till the 
period of bis long twelve years of Sadhana in a fascinating 
style at once simple and elegant. The facts are chiefly 
taken from authoritative works on the subject, and as such are 
fully, authentic. In the book there is no attempt at exaggeration 
of facts nor the effusion of a devotee, although our distin- 
guished author is himself a great admirer of Sri Ramakrishna. 
The book is eminently suited for all, young and old. We 
hope it will be welcome in every Bengali home. 

The Magic Tret . — By H. Chattopadhyaya. Published by the 
Shama’a Publishing House, Aghore Mandir, Mount Road, 
Madras. Price Rs. 3. 

The author has written these poems being captivated by 
the expression of the Spirit and Life both in Man and Nature. 
The poems are redolent with vigour and newness, and vibrate 
with a music that links up the seen with the unseen. 

“ A God is in each blade of grass. 

His fairies flash among the flowers. 

The pale s.'id worm uplifts a glass 
And mirrors His ccsUtic powers.” 

The young poet, we sincerely hope, will erelong make 
his place among the poets of the age. 

The Awakening 0/ Asian WonianhaoJ . — By Margaret E. 

Cousins. Published by Ganesh & Co., Madras. Pp. 160. 
Cloth-bound. Price Rs. 2. 

Though many would doubt if Asian womanhood had ever 
gone to sleep, it cannot but be admitted by all that a mighty 
desire for freedom is rising at piescnt in the hearts of 
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womanhood all over Asia, particularly in India. The book 
under review is an illuniinaling narrative of this struggle for 
freedom, and also contains a brilliant character analysis of 
Asian, especially Indian women. Somelimes Mrs. Cousim 
judges Indian ideals from her Western sland^polnt, and hence 
her presentation of the problem of Indian women is at places 
one-sided. Her criticisms of some of the present customs 
suppressing true womanhood are in the main true, and will 
be read with profit. In her enthusiasm to espouse the cause 
of her Indian sisters, she sometimes fails to appreciate 
some of their ideals, but even then it is instructive to learn 
about the views and opinions of a cultured Western lady who 
has identified herself with the women movement in India. 

Jjfysiejry of Human Vibratiom ,. — By Swami Prakashananda. 
Published by the Vedanta Society of San Francisco, 2963 
Webster Street, San Francisco, Calif., U. S. A. Pp. 18. 

Mind is subtle matter. Its nature and influence depend upon 
the preponderance of the Cunas or fine particles — the stuff 
which ail material substances are made of. Of these Sattva has 
the tendency to bring about illumiiiatioii, Kajas restlessness, 
and Tanias ignorance. 

Like flowers, mind emits vibrations or emanations which 
exert an influence, good or bad, on those coming in contact 
with them. Thus we are not only responsible for ourselves 
but also for others. The whole burden of the topic is," 
says the author, ** how to make us Sattvic." Then the people 
coming under our influence cannot but be ^‘peaceful, harmonic 
ous and Saitvic.” 

In order to be Sallvic ourselves we will have to regulate 
our whole life. We will have to regulate our food, to regulate 
our company, to mould our environment ; we will have to 
adjust all sorts of tiiing.s which bring influences into our life.'' 
The language of the pamphlet is simple, and the argumeiUs 
are convincing. 

^// India National Diary ^ ^ 9 ^ 3 * — Published by D. G. Sarma 
and Krishna, Booksellers and Publishers, Bakerganj, 
Patna. Price 8 as. 

Besides the information that is given in an ordinary 
diary, the publishers have added a historical diary of 
iiational events as also a calender for all provinces and for all 
in India. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

Art and Tradition 

Indian art is guided strictly by tradition. This implies 
limitation as well as growth. Tradition when rigidly applied 
has the fatal strength of a law of nature/’ and stifles all 
originality. But the influence of tradition has been in the 
main very beneficial and helpful to India’s art. 

Miss Stella Kramrisch in an admirable article on Art 
and Tradition ” very happily observes on this point : The 
evolution of Indian art is organised by the rhythm which 
organises the work of art and nothing is left to chance and 
little to extraneous influence. Thus the entire artistic pro- 
duction forms one body, subtle and infinitely variegated, yet 
one and the same through all changes. Its movements are 
strictly regulated. In no other civilisation, therefore, we find 
such minute prescriptions for proportions and movements.” 

'fhe system of copying and repealing may lead to mecha- 
nism and ultimately kill the very spirit of art, But this,” 
says Miss Kramrisch, ** was overcome by the religiousness of 
all creation. Tradition thus is the life-elixer of the East. It 
secures steadiness and keeps the channel smooth where in- 
tuition is moulded in proper form. The quality of Eastern 
Art, therefore, never sinks below a certain level, while utmost 
cuiiceiitralion and inlensity find their realisation within these 
limits without effort and without struggle.” 

Indians History and Its Lessons 

The great glory of the ancient Indian civilisation was the 
reconciliation and synthesis of races and peoples. At the back 
r)f all conflict of races and colour there ever existed in ancient 
India an attempt to bring about a unity based on spirituality 
and culture, and this gave rise to what is known as the 
Varnashrama Dharma. In his recent lecture on the Vision 
of India’s History ” delivered in Bombay, Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore dwelt at length on this central ideal of the Hindu 
socio-religious system. He observed that the race problem 
was felt in India in all its intensity, and its solution, too, be- 
came from the very beginning the supreme spiritual care of 
the Aryan people. In the course of this striving after a unity 
which would comprehend all differences of race, there was 
developed an elaborate social system which on the one hand 
kept men apart, and on the other found some inner means 
of uniting races and peoples. 

India did not succeed completely in harmonising all 
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difFerenl peoples, as the existence of the depressed classes 
clearly indicate, but in spite of all this failure her attempts 
to bring about a reconciliation had not been altogether fruit- 
less. To simplify this problem India did not try any des- 
tructive method or follow a purely utilitarian and material 
ideal. She had kept true to her spiritual ideal, her faith in 
the Infinite. The West, said the poet, would find in the vast 
racial and spiritual problem which stares her in the face, not 
only warning and direction, but also inspiration and encourage- 
ment, from a study of India's achievement in her great heroic 
ages. 

Sir J. C Bose on ^^Unity of Life 

We in our ignorance and egoism may deny life to the 
plant but the true seer finds it manifested in all from 
llrahm^ down to the blade of grass.” It may be easy for the 
sage to realise the unity of life with the light of his intuition, 
but to the ordinary man this is an impossible task. The 
great achievement of Sir J. C. Bose lies in the fact that with 
the help of incredibly delicate but simple instruments invented 
by him he has made the presence of life in the plant de- 
monstrable even to the average intellect. He is thus breaking 
down all imaginary barriers between the plant and the animal 
kingdoms and is linking life with life, ultimately proving that 
the whole world throbs with the pulsation of the one Spirit. 

Sir. J. C. Bose threw a flood of light on this point in his 
presidential address at the fifth anniversary meeting of the 
foundation of the Bose Institute, Calcutta. He said : ‘‘There 
is a continuity in all life ; the physiological machinery is the 
same in the plant and in the animal. The plant like the 
animal, contracts under a shock. Ansesthetics and drugs 
affect the plant and the animal alike. Cir/culation is 
maintained in the plant and in the animal by similar mecha- 
nism. And finally there is a well-developed nervous system 
in the plant so that the tremor of exilation initiated at a point 
course through the length of the tree ; through the nervoi^s 
link the plant becomes an organised whole, and thus pomes 
in intimate contact with its surroundings. There is* indeed, po 
characteristic action in the. animal that has not been fore- 
shadowed in the plant.” Indeed, Sir J. C. Bose is opening up 
a new outlook for a comprehensive generalisation on the unity 
underlying life. 

Reception to Swami Prakashananda at San 
Francisco on his departure for India 

On the evening of October 19th, 1922, the members and 
friends of the Vedanla Society of San Francisco gave whole- 
hearted expression to their feelings of love and devotion 
towards Swami Prakashananda in a filling reception held in 
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the auditorium of the Hindu Temple in San Francisco. 

An esteemed correspondent writes about the reception 
Ihiif ; ; — ** The hall was filled with people who keenly felt a 
sense of great loss at the SwamTs departure for India. 

In words springing spontaneously from full hearts, many 
among the audience told of the burden lifted and hope 
renewed by the loving wisdom of Swami Prakashananda. 
Surely, human thankfulness to God for His mercy could not 
have been more sincere and touching, and the Swami, on 
rising to begin his address, was visibly affected. And as he 
coniinued in his speaking, his love and deepest emotion were 
unconcealed.” 

The address read at the reception spoke in glowing terms 
of the fruits of the Swami's ministration in America for the 
last 17 years: — ** You have satisfied the hunger and thirst 
of our souls with the life-giving waters and living bread 
of the truth as it is taught in Vedanta, and we rejoice at this 
opportunity of expressing our heart-felt devotion and loyal 

allegiance Under your fostering watchcare the Society 

has grown in grace and in numbers, with a wonderful under- 
lying note of harmony in the face of many difficulties and 
hatural differences, and the Temple has been freed from a 
heavy accumulated burden of years of indebtedness.” 

Swami Prakashananda^s Return to India 

At the request of the officers and passengers on the steam- 
ship ** China ” Swami Prakashananda gave an address on 
Universal Religion” on the Pacific Ocean. The lecture 
was received with much appreciation and occasioned interest- 
ing discussions and inquiries. 

He halted at Singapore on his way home, and spoke on 
“The Ideal of a Universal Religion” at the Victoria Me- 
morial Hall on the 4th of ].)eceinber last. 

The Swami arrived in Calcutta on Tuesday, the 12th 
December last at 5-45 p. m. by S. S. Takad.i, alter 17 years 
of successful career as a religious teacher in America. There 
was a larger gatheiing at the (Entrain (ihat to acecud him a 
hearty welcome. 'Phe Swami's party consi.sted of Brahma- 
chaii Chiriidasa ( C. J. Heijblom ) and two American ladies, 
Misses Fox. 'Pile paity was escorted to No 8 Hidarain 
Banerjec Lane, Bowbazar, where the guests were treated to 
Indian refreshments. After the function c^me to a cl(»se, 
the Swami and his paity left for Sri Kamakiibhna Math, Bcltir, 
where they are residing at present. 

We are glad to learn that anangements are being made to 
give the Swami a public reception on behalf of the ciii/eiis of 
Calciiiia. Mr, S. M.illiek, M.A., B. L., M. L. C., ('Iiairman, 
CaknfU Coiporalion. has been elected cliaiimaii of the recep- 
tiun cuminiitce. 
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SwAnii Abheciananda^s Toisr 

Srlmat Swami Ahliedanaiula, Vice-president of the Rama- 
krisbiia Mission, returned to the Math. Belur, on Mundayi 
the nth December» after an extensive tour in Northern 
Indian Kashmere and I'ibet. After his return from t^eh in 
Tibet to Srinagari the Swami came down to Rawalpindi and 
delivered two lectures on 'rhe SanAtana Dharma,’* and 
Life after Death at the request of the Sanatana Dharina 
Sabha. Next he visited 'raxila, the ancient seat of the famous 
Buddhist University, and also Peshawar, and then came to 
Lahore. There he delivered his first lecture on “ 'Fhe 
Philosophy of the Vedas” at the Sanatana Dharma College. 
His second lecture was at the Dayananda Anglo-Vedic 
College on his experiences in America. He next visited the 
National College and gave some advice to the students. He 
also delivered a lecture on “ Philosophv of Work ” at the 
Froinan Christian College. All these lectures were welU 
attended and highly appreciated. 'Phe Swami went to see the 
battle-field of Kurukshelra, and next came to Kaiikhal wliere 
he stayed at the Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama. 'Fhere 
he performed the opening ceiemony of the new Hospital 
building, initiated four Brahmaciiarins and gave Sannyasa to 
two young workers of the Ashiatna. On the way the Swami 
stopped at the Ramakri.shna Mission Sevashrama, lienaresi 
for one night only, and from there went direct to the liead-^ 
quarters. 

Miscellany 

The seventieth birthday of the Holy Mother was ceic* 
brated with great devolion and enthusiasm at the Belur Math 
on Monday, the nth December last. Special Piija and Hoina 
Were conducted elaborately. Bhajaiias and oilier devotional 
songs sung on the occasion highly entertained the audience. 
More than a thousand Bliaktas and Daridra Narayaiias par- 
took of the Prasad. A few young men were initiated into 
Brahmacharya, and two Brahmaciiarins were initialed into 
Sannyasa. 

A large number of lady devotees assembled at Sri Rnma- 
kri.shnaMatb, Baghbazar. Calcutta, to honour the loving memory 
of the Holy Mother. They were treated to devotional music 
and sumptuous Prasad. 

l*lie birthday was also observed at many other Maths and 
Ashramas of the Order of Sii Ramakrishna. 


The tithi of Srimat Swami Vivekananda’s nativity falls on 
Tuesday, the 9th January, 1923. We request all MaihS| 
Ashramas and Societies observing tlie 6isi birthday of the 
Swami to kindly send us the reports of their celebrations al 
an eat ly date. o 
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Arne I Awake ( And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

— tiWAMI VlveXANANDA. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI 
TURIYANANDA. 

UndJuiyy 1920 ( continued)-. 

Gradually the topic was raised of MagniratA 
Baba who for nearly forty years had been .steadily 
practising Brahmacharya, and was highly erudite 
in the Shastras. He had recently taken Sannyasa 
and was living in a garden near the Durga temple. 
He was a man of great renunciation, and was very 
reticent of speech. 

Talking of steadiness of devotion (Nishthd) the 
Swami said, "It is impossible to reach the goal 
Without great steadfastness of devotion." 

The talk drifted on to another young Sadhu 
Who was a great ascetic and had visited Benares 
soiuctiuie ago. He was then observing a vow of 
silence • 
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The Swaiui — He used to come here very often, 
but was iinder a vow of silenee. I said to him, 
"Well, you have now gone through these stages 
of silenee and so on. Haven’t you ? So what 
is the use of continuing them any longer ? 
Why don’t you speak now? Well, do you wish to 
acquire supernatural powers ? ’ ’ He used to smile 
at this. He had great steadfastness and was very 
sincere. 

(Pointing to the young visitor) He appears to 
be a lad who is practising Sadhanas. (To those 
present) Don’t you detect this ? I see it quite 
clear. One test of the steadiness of mind is the 
steadiness of look. As soon as the mind is steady 
the look also is steady. No more is there any 
restiveness in one’s looks and movements. 

(To the youth, smiling) What do you want ? 
You don’t want powers, I hope? 

(To the others) All’s well that ends well. It is 
very difficult to hold on to the last. Powers 
sometimes come of themselves to the spiritual 
aspirant, but the moment one pays attention to 
them he is gone — hi.s further progress is slopped. 
These powers, again, do not last. Not to speak of 
using them for selfish purposes, even u.sing them fur 
other ends one lose.s them. A man .set out from hi.-: 
home in search of gems of the sea. When he 
came to the sea-shore he found various coloured 
pebbles and shells lying there ."ind set himself to fill 
his pockets with the.se — he no more thought about 
the gems in the sea. The Divine Mother deludc.s 
all so as to make them forget their ideal. In tin: 
K.'ithopanishad Vania is addiesslng Nachiketa — 
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wrf*r4eJT^iT*T: 5Tf^3K^ JTOff « 

“These damsels, with chariots and musical 
instruineiits, are never accessible to men. I give 
them to you. Have them attend on you, but 
don’t ask me about what comes after death, O 
Nachiketa.” 

And see what Nachiketa replies — 

?ni: i 

3ltf4?T»iFT»T’!r 'TrfrffTf n 
ST ft%sT sT'fiifN’r sti's^r 5r:«ir»T% f4TT*T8rrw>??rr i 
^'4S4T4T *Tn^tPCr«*Tra % =?*:iura: tt «;?T » 

“O Death, all these are but transient and they 
weaken the vigour of the senses of mortals. Kveii 
the bigge.st span of life is but short. So let these 
chariots and music and all remain with thee.” 

“A man is not to be satisfied with riches, and 
when we have met thee, we shall have riches 
enough, and live too, as long as thou wilt rule. 
So I crave that very boon and nothing else.” 

Just as Death is trying to delude Nachiketa so 
the Divine Mother is deluding all. You know that 
incident about Sri Ramakrishna. One day Ilriday’'' 
said to Sri Ramakrishna, “Why don’t you ask for 
some powers from the Mother?” Now, he was of 
a childlike nature ; so he approached the Divine 
Mother and asked for the boon, whereiqmn She 
revealed to his spiritual vision a most shocking 
sight, and said, “Powers are like these ; would you 
like to have them?” Sri Ramakrishna came 
back in disgust and sharply rebuked Hriday. In 
point of fact, are they not most detestable things? 


Sri Kiuuakrisbnas nephew. 
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What is there in these powers ? Sri Ramakrishna 
Rse4 to say, “It is pri4iQg oneself upon others* 
things, as the washertuan does." What matter 
these to you? They all belong to the I»ord, only 
He is making them pass through you, that*s all. 
The ease is analogous to Sri Ramakrishua’s 
parable* of the elephant killed and brought back to 
life. (To the young man) No, no, one must not 
have leanings that way. We want Bhakti. If one 
but has Bhakti, what else is needed ? Narada was 
once undergoing great austerities when he heard 
a voice from heaven — 

eftwrar mrs i 
e f cww r tm-- ft*? » &c. 

If the I^ord is ever present inside and oittside, 
then for what object should you undergo austerities, 
subjecting the body to various hardships ? And 
if He be not inside and outside, of what avail will 
these austerities be?" In other words, we must go 
through them, betaking ourselves to God. In our 
country, however, there is now a sad dearth of 
austerities. One no more hears now-a-days of 

* A spiritual aspirant acquired some supernatural powers 
which made him proud. But he was a sincere man. So the 
Lord came to him in the form of a Brahmana and praising 
bis powers wanted to see some test. An elephant was passing 
by. The man, gratified by the request, took some dust 
and uttering some Mantrams threw it on the elephant, which 
immediately fell down dead. Then the Brahmana wished to 
see if jt could be made to revive. This also the aspirant did 
in a similar way. After witnessing all these the Brahmana 
said, " Well, Sir, the elephant died and it revived. But what 
spiritual advancement did this bring to you ? " Saying this 
be disappeared, and the aspirant was brought (o his senses, 
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rigid austerities as of old* - Well, this is the result 
of undigested Vedanta. Is it possible to understand 
the truths of the Vedanta without undergoing 
gusterities? Vichar-sagai* is a misnomer now, 
Pseudo-Vedafntism has spoilt the country. They 
simply talk big — “He only exists,” ‘'The universe 
is non-existent, in the past, present as well aa 
future,” and so on. Nonsense ! Do they mean 
anything by uttering those things ! Vedanta cant 
not be understood except through austerities. 

It was time for the Swami to take his bath. He 
said to the young man, ‘‘You should come now and. 
then.” 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 

I N all our so-called national movements we have 
been practically forgetting that the Indian 
nation lives in the cottage. This is the reason 
why our religious, social and political activities, 
instead of being all-embracing and hence truly 
national, have ended in becoming typically middle 
class and aristocracy movements in which the 
problem of the toiling masses has more often than 
not been entirely lost sight of. But whenever we 
have thought of the labouring classes we have done 
so with a view to exploit them in some form or 
other, or to have their active support behind our so- 
called upper class movements. It is this neglect of 

* A celebrated Hindi metrical treatise on Advaita Vedanta 
by Nischaldas, extensively read by up-country Sadhus, many 
of whom make a travesty of its teachings in their everyday lifci 
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the masses that accounts for our lamentable failure 
in regenerating the country. For its progress 
depends directly itpon the advancement of the 
masses — upon their prosperity, education, self- 
help ,and self-assertion. Unfortunately none of 
these conditions are fulfilled at the present times in 
India. 

* 

* * 

Grinding poverty, appalling ignoi'auce, de- 
plorable loss of individuality — these and many 
others stand as great stumbling blocks in the path 
of the advancement of the masses in India. And 
it is profitable for the rich and the middle class 
people to keep the poor sunk “ in the hell of want 
and abysmal depth of ignorance,” for other\vi.se 
society will be upset and the world will certainly come 
to its end ! It is to protest against this oppression 
and tyranny of the poor that Swami Vivekanauda 
asked with righteous anger: — “Those who say 
if the ignorant and the poor be given liberty i. e. 
full right to their body, wealth etc., do they say 
this for the good of society, or blinded by their 
selfishness ? Who constitute society ? The mill- 
ions, or you, I and a few others of the upper 
classes ? ’ ’ 

* He 

India has ever been a country of villages. It 
is only the present age that is witnessing the 
foundation and development of a large number of big 
towns and cities — centres of industry and com- 
merce, education and litigation — attracting an ever- 
increasing number of people of both the upper 
and the lovyer classes pf society. But in spile of all 
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this the nation still lives in the villages, however 
insanitary and unhealthy, unenlightened and 
poverty-stricken they might have become in recent 
times. The great work of national reconstruction 
lies, therefore, primarily in the villages and among 
the masses. But all our organisations have till 
now been working mainly for the urban population^ 
especially for the uplift of the middle clas.ses from 
which the organisers themselves are exclusively 
drawn, to the lamentable neglect of the labouring 
masses. This national sin is one of the chief causes 
of our degeueration . 

* 

* * 

In the old village self-governing communities 
based on the mutual co-operation of the classes 
and the masses, even the poorest of the poor had a 
place alloted to him. This was a guarantee for 
his not being crushed in the relentless struggle for 
animal existence which is growing keener and 
keener with I he introduction of the complex factors 
of modern civilisation. The village communities 
were by no means perfect. But in spite of their 
limitations they had their blessings which our new 
systems moulded after the Western pattern can 
never yield. It is time for us now to rehabilitate 
the old community life which has existed in India 
from times immemorial. Only we are to modify 
them according to the changed circumstances and 
conditions, utilising in full the advantages of 
modern civilisation — the increased facility of com- 
munication, improved methods of farming, scienti- 
fic niean.s and methods of industry and commerce 
and up-to-date e.xperieiices of the Co-operative 
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Moveuieut in the West, which “ connects with 
living links the home to the nation.” l^his, if wn 
Can accomplish it, would be a true evolution of the 
old village Panchayat system which may be rightly 
balled in the language of the Irish idealist, George 
kUssel, Indians "traditional and natural cotHniu* 
Hism in 

* 

i|e 

India is primarily an agricnltitral country. Bill 
the condition of the cultivating and labouring 
classes is far from being prosperous, nay precarious 
in the extreme. Poverty and disease, famine and 
pestilence, faction and litigation are sapping the 
vitality of these half>starving and semi-naked 
people. These helpless and poor villagers are 
generally left to the mercy of the corrupt agents of 
absentee land-lords, and are exploited by the un- 
scrupulous traders, middlemen and money-lendersi 
Litigation fomented by village cliqites and eii« 
couraged by legal practitioners has been the cause 
of the ruin of thousands of families and hundreds of 
Villages in India. People resort to law courts often 
with a view of feed their hatred and revenge, but 
always to court ruin both of themselves and 
their enemies. So great has been the rush to laW 
courts, and so disastrous its effect that it made a 
most sympathetic and celebrated judge of the 
Calcutta High Court, Sir John Woodroffe, remark 
with a sorrowful heart-—" The people are becoming 
poorer by litigation. The hard won money of the 
cultivator and others finds its way into lawyers’ 
pockets. It is better that the poor should have 
enough to cat and marry their daughters than that 
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lawyers should raise their “standard of living” 
through superfluous wealth.” 

Appalling ignorance of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of agriculture and farming, and of sanitation 
and hygiene, not only among the illiterate but also 
among the so-called educated, are responsible to no 
small extent for the poverty and disease which are 
taking a heavy toll of life in every village year 
after year. Violation of the elements of economy, 
and false economy for the matter of that ; indis- 
criminate destruction of jungles for the purpose of 
extending cultivation, as we find especially in hilly 
tracts, to the great national and individual loss in 
timber, lac and other valuable products of the 
fore.st; neglect in storing superfluous rainwater that 
may be utilised for irrigation purposes during the 
days of drought; — these are some of the main causes 
retarding the economic salvation of the masses and 
the country. To these arc to he added also the 
lack of initiative to tap fresh hut easy sources of 
suhstantial income at a very small outlay, want of 
concerted action owing to cliques and factiuu.s, and 
above all a lamentahle indolence passing under the 
high sounding name of resignation to the Divine 
Will, which tends to make the people depend more 
on chance than on their individual and communal 
endeavours for the betterment of their economic 
condition. 

* 

4c :|c 

To diagnose the root cause of the present 
malady and find out a satisfactory solution to the 
economic problem of the country we are to study 
the social history of the people. It is not enough 
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to simply lay the whole blame at the door of the 
people, and hold them responsible for their de- 
generation and the consequent downfall of the 
country. The burden of responsibility lies else- 
where. It is centuries of oppression and tyranny 
of the poor labouring classes by ourselves — the so- 
called higher classes enjoying an unfair advantage 
over them — that has reduced the masses to their 
present helpless and miserable condition, and has 
killed their individuality and with it all spirit of 
self-reliance and initiative. Indeed “ we have for 
all ages been sucking their blood and trampling 
them under foot,” to quote the apt words of 
Swarai Vivekauanda. ...‘‘We hated and hated 
them till they have lost faith in themselves.” 
Denial of the light of education, relentless exploita- 
tion, inhuman social tyranny, enslavement of the 
body and soul — all these forms of oppression have 
been perpetrated by us under the cover of script- 
ural and social sanctions. It is our bounden dttty 
now to undo what our forefathers have done, and 
what we ourselves in our selfishness are still contin- 
uing with impunity. 

* 

* * 

The great task before us then is village recon- 
struction. Practically very little has been done in 
this direction by our philanthropic organisations. 
Many of our charitable bodies have been maintaining 
some Homes of Service and educational institutions 
for certain classes and sections of the people. Some 
of them also carry on temporary relief works in 
times of wide-spread disasters such as floods, famines 
and the like, in. the form of free distribution of 
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food and other necessities of life. But the main 
work has as yet been left untouched. Says Swami 
Vivckauanda by way of suggestive criticism of 
temporary relief measures undertaken by some 
workers of his Order : — “It seems they are fritter- 
ing away their energies in one little village and that 
in only doling out rice. I do not hear that any 
preaching has been done along with this helping. 
All the wealth of the world cannot help one little 
Indian village if the people are not taught to help 
themselves. Our work should be vcn'oXv^'j educational^ 

both moral and intellectual And then so far it 

seems to have been ineffectual, for they have not 
succeeded in rousing the people, so that they may 
learn to be self-reliant, frugal and not given to 
marrying, and thus save themselves from future 
famine.” 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

A hungry people can never to expected to care 
for education or religion. Our first task then 
is to solve the economic problem of the people. 
By adopting improved means of agriculture and 
scientific farming, introducing cottage arts and 
industries, starting irrigation works such as can be 
easily taken up by the village folk, and organising 
co-operative societies we can solve the problem of 
food, and at the same time save the people from 
the clutches of the blood-sucking capitalist. Next 
comes the question of education suited to the 
requirement of the masses. Besides starting schools 
for general and vocational education, w'e are to 
revive our old Kirtanas and Katliakatas, our 
Jatras and Melas. These are to be suppleuieute^ 
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by lectures with the aid of cameras, globes, maps,. 

magic lanterns etc., with the object of imparting 

to the masses an elementary knowledge of hygiene 

and sanitation, scientific agriculture and farming, 

geography and astronomy and other instructive 

and useful subjects which are calculated to broaden 

their vision and general outlook. All these acts of 

service to the masses we are to take up with a 

view “to develop theit lost individuality,’’ to help 

them to solve their problems in their own way, that 

is to say, to help themselves. 

* 

* 

There lies a great danger before us. All mass 
movements in the West have a tendency to divorce 
religion and even morality from life. It would be 
the height of indiscretion on our part to imitate 
this Western spirit, forgetting the great fact that 
religion is the soul of the Indian people, whether 
they belong to the clas.ses or to the masses. We 
are to assimilate all the best ideas and ideals of the 
West in our own way, keeping intact the spirit of 
our distinctive culture and civilisation. We must 
not forget that every social and political organisa* 
tion in India to be a living force in the regenera- 
tion of the Indian people must be based ou the 
secure foundation of spiritual ideals. To hold this 
central theme of Aryan civilisation before their 
vision Swauii Vivekauanda asked all persons work- 
ing for the uplift of the masses : — “ Can you give 
them their lost individuality without making them 
lose their innate spiritual nature ? Keep the motto, 
before you: 'Elevation of the masses without injur- 
ing their religion.’ ” Let us not lose sight of this 
fundamental ideal of the Indian people, and bring 
im.n and disaster to our beloved Motherland. 
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By Swahi Prakashanamda. 

From the unreal lead us into the Real. 

From darkness lead us into Light. 

From death lead us into Immortality. 

Reach us through and through ourselves 
And forevermore protect us by Thy compassionate face.'* 
Om Peace, Peace, Peace. 

I T is impossible, within the short compass of a single 
lecture, to do justice to such a vast subject. So I will 
try to place before you some of the salient points of the broad 
and universal teachings I have learned at the feet of the great 
tnaster>minds, ancient and modern, the great messengers of 
light who have blessed our planet at different periods of the 
world’s history. 

Though religion is the most vital and important phase of 
our life, yet in many we note the tendency to keep aloof from 
religious culture. Religion is often confused with superstition 
and priestcraft. It is true that the sledge-hammer blows of 
modern scientific research have crumbled into atoms many 
so-called doctrines and dogmas. But we must remember that 
the essentials of religion remain intact. There is superstition 
in science as well as in religion. Still there is a general 
tendency to accept every tiring that comes from Hu.\ley or 
Tyndall or Dr. Thompson, while truths taught by St. Paul, or 
$t. Francis of Assisi, or Sankaracharya are disregarded. 

In reality religion does not consist in believing in dogmas 
and doctrines, but in realisation or direct perception. As in 
science and art we must first study and practise to become 
efficient, so in religious culture we should study and practise 
to gain spiritual experiences. 

* A lecture delivered on board the S. S, Chino on the Pacific ocean 
on Nov. ith, 1022. 
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The question may come to our minds ‘‘Which religion shall 
we follow ? ” There are so many opinions, so many bewilder- 
ing ideas about God and the soul that we do not know what 
course to take. That is why I want to present before you the 
ideal of.a universal religion which will enable you to grasp the 
fundamental and basic truths underlying all religions. I shall 
divide the subject into two phases. First I will give you the 
synthesis of the broad and universal aspects of religion, and 
then I will speak about the harmony of religions based on the 
recognition of the law of unity in variety. 

Religion in order to be universal must be as broad as the 
heavens above and as deep as the| ocean beneath. In its 
catholicity it must embrace all beliefs and faiths and it must he 
able to satisfy divers types of mind of all lands* and races. It 
must give opportunity to all to reach the real aim of life which 
is the realisation of the Divine within. 

No particular religion can claim to be a universal religion. 
A religion built around a particular personality may satisfy 
some, but cannot satisfy all. For instance, the personality of 
Christ around which Christianity is built may appeal to many, 
but not to all humanity. Similarly the personality of Buddha, 
or Kii.shna, or Mohammed may satisfy many but not all 
temperaments. So religion to be universal must be based 
on impersonal or eternal verities of life and creation, and at 
the same time must recognise the importance and necessity of 
varied personal ideals suited to diilerent temperaments and 
natures. 

In studying* religion we study not only the life of the 
great founders of religion, but also the scriptures on which 
religions are based. The Christians have the Bible, the 
Mohammedans the Koran, the Jews the Talmud, the Hindus 
the Vedas, the Buddhists the Tripilakas, etc. Now, if each 
religion declares its own scripture to be revealed and wants 
you to believe in that scripture alone and to reject all others, 
then quarrels and difliculties begin. So a universal religion 
must accept all scriptures, and it must also lead one to the 
plane “where scripture becomes no-scripture,” that is, to 
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the plane of spiritual enlightenment where all scriptures are 
left behind as no longer necessary, when the soul enters into 
the realm of Divine experience. 

Religion to be universal must include all the different 
aspects of God. As long as we are human and live in tiic 
realm of personality, our God is personal. We approach Him 
through different human relations. G<jd is our Father, God 
is our Mother, our Friend or Beloved. We try to direct all 
our affections and sentiments towards the ocean of Divine 
Love. 

When we rise above the anthropomorphic conception of 
God, we evolve into a broader aspect of understanding. 
God is then no longer a person. He is then the Divine Spirit 
immanent in all. In the heaving, swirling ocean waves, in 
the cliarining cadence of waterfalls, in the glorious beauty of 
the rising sun, in the soft glow of the moon, in the sweet trill 
of the birds, in short, in all the varied manifestations of 
Nature, we realise the presence of the all-pervading Spirit of 
which we are parts and parcels. We can now no longer 
limit God's presence to a little altar or place of worship. Now 
tlic whole universe is Mis altar on which as so many candles 
are l)urning tlie sun and moon and stars. A garden of 
fragrant flowers is like a bcupiel placed in worship before the 
Viratj the Universal Being. 

We still grow, and finally discover that the kingdom of 
of heaven is within us. In the innermost chamber of our 
soul, in the deepest sanctuary of our very being we com- 
mune with God, and we realise with llie Groat One of Galilee 
that “ I and my Father arc One,” or with Krishna that I 
am the Soul of ail beings.” 

A universal religion must include all stages of spiritual 
evolution from image-worship to absolutism. Whenever a 
concrete object is taken as a symbol or pra/ika, to grasp a 
higher ideal, it cannot lie called idolatry. In taking care of 
our body, if we forget the indwelling Spirit, we perform a kind 
of idolatry. In this sense we are all idolaters. We are so 
consiiiuted that we travel Iroin lower to higher spiiitual 
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slates. By doing so we at last reach the highest; 

All the religions which are fed by the eternal fountain- 
head of life and light exist for the good of humanity. ThosU 
who try to destroy other religions and uphold their own 
particular faith as a universal religion are acting in ignorance; 
It has been tried again and again. And as the result the world 
has suffered from persecution and fanaticism and bigotry. 

Harmony of religions can be established only when we 
realise that back of variety of methods and paths there is 
unity of goal and purpose. Though our goal may be to 
reach the same mountain peak, we can travel by different 
roads. A circle has only one centre but there are many 
radii which all converge to that centre. 

Persons of similar minds naturally group together and thus 
different sects or faiths are established. But this is no reason 
that there should be sectarianism. We may be devoted to 
our particular path without being fanatical or bigoted. Let 
us follow our own particular path, be devoted to our own 
chosen ideal, have faith in our own scriptures and at the 
same time give liberty to others to follow their own ways. 
Let us bid adieu to all uncharitable and inharmonious feel- 
ings, realising that we are all travelling towards the same 
goal by different avenues of study and spiritual culture. It 
reminds me of a well-known hymn that we Hindus are sup- 
posed to repeat from our childhood, As rivers taking their 
rise from different sources all mingle their water into the sea, 
so all the different paths, crooked or straight, that men take 
through different tendencies, lead ultimately unto Thee, 
O Lord.'' 

May lie who is Ahura Mazda of the Zoroastrians, Jehova 
of the Jews, Father in heaven of the Christians, Allah of the 
Mohammedans, and Brahma or the Divine Spirit of the 
Hindus, the God of all nations and peoples, give us true 
understanding and strength to carry this idea of harmony into 
our daily lives. 



■I'riOlJCirtl'S FROM VKDANtA.l 

bv H. W. 1). MoKENO, B. a., PH. D., M. K. A. S. 

Tliy thirst, dtrhided one, for wealth avoid, 

Make mind and sonl and all, of that devoid ; 

The fruit of thine own labours is thy lot. 

Seek but for this, why seek for what is not? 

Who is thy wife, or who thy son ? Indeed, 

Strange is this world to such as do pay heed ; 

Dost know to whom, (3, brother, thou bclongcsl? 
Reflect on It,*'^ from whence thou know'si thou coinest 

Why seek for earthly wealth, or worldly fame, 
lloih have their baffling ills, their woes the same? 

Know that the bee that d<Jlh the honey bring 
Hides in its sheath the sharp and |>ainful sting. 

With pride of wealth old age and youth clo phi\\ 

Fleeth all this as doth the light of day ; 

Knowing thou tins, illusive pumpS forsake, 

To the goal of lirahinan^ now thyself betake. 

Unsteady as the water on the leaf 
Of hudding lotus, so is transient, hiief 


1. Vedanta. — The •'ly stem of Hindu philci>o)ihy nmn.l n\ the Vedas 
and expinitidcd t>y Sankaraeliarya. 

2 lt.~ (n)il as iinjMT.Mmal, unknown and uiiloinwahle. 

d. Illu.si\«» pomp. — The illu "ion of tld'^ r.ii! M '.vj*. 

4. r»r:dnnan. — ‘- That fimn wiii.-h alt annual ;ind iaaniinaie ohi>Tts 
have c-oiiie into exi'itoinv. in whieii lr,v a:i.i pl.ay Hk- \vave< in t!ie 
and into wiiieli flsoy return ulfiin.itidy ai tlio ton • ot di-.-nlai son. 
know to i;r..)in}an. •)r the IntiiiUe . (..h) " -V. .Pint.i, 
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All worldly joy ; eschew this false domain, 

Penance thy raft, thou'lt cross the Samsar-main.-'’* 

For birth and death they follow one another, 

Like twins they issue from the|womb of Mother^tt 
Such is the Wheel of Karimi" circling round, 

Now up thou art and now thou seek'sl the ground. 

Day follows night and winter ushers spring, 

Kach has its joys and both their sorrows bring ; 

I'iine hastens on and if Tafe's span decrease, 

Hope ever rises and man’s aims increase. 

Hoary with age and poised on trembling joints 
]\Ian wends his way, while Hope to distance points. 
The bright mirage defeats his longing will, 

Now it is near and now ’tis distant still. 

Life is but death and death the gate of life, 

This in thy bosom face all earthly strife ; 

For yet the death of deaths-'' shall set thee free 
To enjoy the sweets of iminoiudity. 

Away from liimiilt, far from voice or sounfl. 

Couched on thy <leer-ijide,'-^ seek the tiaiupiil ground. 
There let thy soul in contemplation lise. 

To realms above the eailli, beyond the skies. 


5. S.'ini'^.ira-innin. — Tiji** inMtM’j:t| nnivrrsp rnid all that it nntail^. 

fi. ' Th«- Uiiivrr-al MoTl.ir, A<liti uf tho Ve«ias, Sakfi nf tl;i; 

Tantr.is : o i;i;; Voila x. Ityinn 

7. Kmiiiu — I liP law r msU ion and nf :u!tir»n nnd n-actiun; an 
fndl'.:>“ i yc;i(j of hii Jljs and rebirths due to our acliniis which have to he 
atonod ftu* in oth-r livc'^. 

H. Death of -Tlio final ftcath which merges tlic serniing 

Vinito Kjo iuhi il.-f rtiiiuiT.. K-m. 

It. /if'T hi'!*’ — J hi; coiiirii 114 rarprt on wliicli all Vo^ris i.c., r**ligioi*‘> 
“ievotec'. sit in <’"iilrm|.hif iiio. 
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For frieiKl and foe and kilh and kin must cease. 

When thou habl reached the bounds of perfect peace ; 
There from those heights empyrean thou shall see, 
Alone thou wast, and is, and e'er shall be.i« 

The earth and sea below, the sky above, 

Shall merge into the ocean of pure love, 

Beyond those bournes thy Self in joy serene, 

Shall view what shall be, is, and what has been. 

Set free from all desire, from lust and greed. 

Made free from bond of caste or earthly creed, 

Ask : ‘‘ Wlio am I ?” ^2 Then let the inward eye 
Of contemplation answer to that cry. 

For biith and death must cease and thou and I, 

And God and man, for vain such notions lie, 

Tlic All is I and I the All, thou’lt say, 

Lo, “ Alim reveals this as the light of day ! 

Borne by the current of supernal bliss, 

All tbouglils shall vanish, all shall pass but this; 
“The One Unknown that broods upon the deep, 
Knbo.soms all in one eternal sleep.’* 


10 . Aloiu^ sliall ho . — A ri-fi-ronco to llic moni-tic ihoory, liial the 

Soul of man t is tin; WorM-Soiil or t!o<l ami is. tinrefore, liic 

onb' Entity in.Ihe universe*. 

11. Self. — Tin* nii>ljfr Sflf, or Attiiaii. 

12. Who am 1. — The Voilanti.-ts ImM that in the answering of this 
question lies flic solvinj^ of Hu* KiiMIo ctf tlie UniviTSt*. 

III. Auiii — The iiiy.slic emhioin of t lie Deity. It is a syllahle formed 
of three letters, a, «, m, the first letter «>taTitls for the Orcalov. the sccotiil 
for the l*rt*servrr and the thini fi»r the l>ost rover. 

II. Supernal bliss. — Sainadhi. 

15, Eternal sleep. — Auanda. the I'lnldhist Xirv.ana. 




INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
WORLD-PKACE. 

” has become the table talk of to-daj^ ; 
and there is a frenzied and spasmodical attempt 
amonj'st the re-i>o\vned political experts of the world to fitui 
out the broken string in the great instrument of Harmony. 
The huge Armageddon of 1914, into which, motb-like, all 
the nations plunged themselves heedless of consequences, is 
over to-day, but the deep and sombre rumblings of the pass- 
ing distant thunder are even now deafening our unwilling 
ears and arousing disgust and apathy in the minds of 
the real peace-seekers of the world. In the evolutionary 
march of human life, many sophists and casuists weaving 
around them impenetrable chrysalides of sophistical per- 
plexities, flourished in the past and are still rising and melting 
away like the morning-dew evaporating at the approach of 
dawn. But the days of casuists and sophists have gone by. It 
is neither the age of Machiavelli nor of Melternich, of 
crookedness or insincerity. But it is an age of seers and 
prophet.s, or reformers and true philosophers having enlarged 
visions, wider sympathies and expanded hearts radiant with 
the glow of love, sincerity and toleration. 

The nations of the West have not as yet recovered from 
the tcriible shock of the last great world-war; jaded and 
exhausted as they are, they are trying on the one hand to 
recoil back on the peaceful avocations of their commercial 
and industrial life so as to replenish the exsiccated Anancial 
river and on the other hand to evolve a universal balm to 
soothe the lacerated l)eart of Europe and thereby to ensure 
the future eqnilibiinm in the disturbed mentality of the West. 
The deadly poison churned out of the ocean of materialism 
has been vitiating the very life-blood of humanity at large. 
I’he East is none the less a sufferer for that. The Oriental 
young minds so long immune from the siren clutches of 
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matcriiilislic culture have now become so much fascinated by 
its ephemeral products, that tiiey have not only spelt the ruin 
of their own society hut also of their indi;i;eiu>us culture. 

But has the world really grown sick of the orgy of horrible 
bloodshed of the last few years ? Or the frantic efforts of the 
so-called peace-makers round the political table are but 
blinds to hoodwink the expectant world and to forge new and 
stronger fellers for the cr>ming generations? The one question 
that naturally suggests itself to the mind at the outset is that until 
a true panacea for all corrosive evils which have diseased man- 
kind is evolved, any number of political shibboleths or machU 
nations to cloud the real issue, will fail to tranqiiillise the 
agitated heart of the world ; and the niameiUcd structure of 
so-called peace will vanish into nothingness at the least con- 
cussion of injured interests. Remove the ctiitain that hangs over 
the past and look to the congregated historical phenomena 
that adorn the spectrum of history as object-lessons to hu- 
manity. Similar wars were fought with no less ferocity amongst 
the different nations of antiquity. The Pharaonic imperialism 
built by Thutmosis III on the bones of the weak nations, 
the Assyrian militarism under its long roll of bloody kings, 
the meteoric but splendid victories of Hannibal and the 
cataclysmic wars of Caesar whose very name w^as a terror to 
the then known world, now crowd into the mind in quick suc- 
cession and remind us of the fruitlessncss of the evanescent 
strength of the sword against the true culture of humanity, of 
matter against spirit. What to speak of the so-called ** Dark 
Ages ” of old, even the history of the modern age which 
boasts of so many conquests in the domains of Science, Art 
and Philosophy is replete with the incidents of sanguinary 
warfare. The military activities of Napoleon, which seemed to 
have stopped the very beating of the pulse of the nations only 
a century back, are still fresh in the memory of men and the 
Second Peace of Paris is regarded by the saner sections of 
historians as an insult to humanity. The last war of 1914 
has topsyturvied and destroyed the nicely-polished temple of 
peace erected on the embers of deep-sealed discontent of 
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mankind siiflViing from manifold disabililies. The human 
genius was never more tasked to evolve a means to establish 
peace in the world as it is now. Hut nothing definite has as 
yet been launched to cry halt to injusiicc and anarchy which 
are running rampant in the world. 

What, after ail, is the synthetic value of this unfettered 
play of Titanic human energies? Will this state of things 
persist even in times to come? 'Fhe teachings of the saints 
and prophets have so long been trampled under foot.' The 
sublime teachings of Christianity have almost lust their 
spiritual significance with the children of Jesus, who are pur- 
suing the phantasmagoria of World-peace on the basis of 
the military and territorial readjustment of the few great 
powers " to the total denial of the legitimate rights and aspir- 
ations of the so-called inferior races of the world ! Kven 
the lessons of history, what to speak of the unerring voice of 
the Gospel, have utterly failed to silence the political contro- 
versies. Hut the peace-makers or rather the “peace-breakers ' 
of the world are still oblivious of what an uncertain ground 
they are treading in the sacred name of peace ; and none 
knows when the smoulding crater would burst ! 

Hut time has come when the West so long unresponsive 
to the call of the Age must look to India for a true solution 
of these tangled and knotty problems. The voice of the 
East is not the * clarion strain’ that summons the warring 
combatants “ to march to the heat of the fray,” but it is the 
unmistakable voice of the Vedanta which calls all the waning 
races to sink their difTerenecs and to annihilate the un- 
Chrislian-like nairowne.ss of views for the common good of 
humanity'. The message of India cannot go unheard and its 
deep penetrative voice has already created a stir and com- 
motion in the thought-world of Europe and is finding echoes 
across the Atlantic amidst the din and bustle of materialism. 
The stentorian voice of Lucian llosmer is heard to-day : — 

“ Hear, hear, O ye nations, and hearing obey 
The cry from tlie past and the call of to day ! 

Earth wearies and wastes with her fresh life outpoured. 
The glut of the cannon, the spoil of the sword.*' 
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“ r.o, dawns a new era, transcending the old, 

'I’he poet’s rapt vision, by prophet foretold ! 

From war’s grim tradition it inaketii appeal 
To Service of all in a world’s commonwealth ! " 

India stands in the forefront of the nations with the mes- 
sage of toleration, love and renunciation which the West 
wants most seriously to-day. ** It is in India that the Hindus 
liave built and are still building churches for the Christians 
and mosques for the Mohammedans. In spite of their tyranny 
and in spite of the vile languages they are given to uttering, 
we will and must go on building churches for the Christians 
and mosques for the Mohammedans until we coiujuer 
through love, until we have demonstrated to the world that 
love alone is the fittest thing to survive and not hatred, that it 
is gentleness that has the strength to live on and fiuctify and 
not mere bintality or physical force!” This grand idea of 
tuleialion which is the groundwork or peace and amity is 
totally lacking amongst the pe«>ples of the West 7 but India 
holds out to them not only the eietnal graint idea of loletaiion 
but also of the spiritual oneness of the whole universe; and 
wiieii lliis idea cd oneness is iimlei stood, it will change the 
whole aspect of things. 'I*he world would no longer be a 
battlefield of nations but a pla) -ground of humaniiy living in 
spiritual Inothei h(iod under the spiiitu.il fathcrln^od of (jod. 
'Jdiis spiiit of ( nenc'^s is the cardinal piinciple of the Hindu 
philosophy ; ainl as a matter of fact, until this piinciple is le- 
cogni'*eil, iinles.sllie leacliings of the Up.iniNiia Is and the IIc)ly 
(Jfjspel crystallise in the I'.mopean mimis into a li ansceiiilonl 
idealism dominating the menial and s|diitual pulsations of 
the Western peoples, the woiKl wouhl have no chance of en- 
joying any pcimanenl respite from this orgy of bloodshed and 
(piarrcls. It is India whicli must supply tlie world with this 
lite-giving water t«» quench the burning fiic of materialism 
which has been eating into the veiy heails of the millions. 
Hence have jiroceedcH the tidal waves of philosophy that have 
covcied the earth anil it is again “Iiniia wherefrom must 
start the wave which is going to spiiitualisc llie material 
civilisation of the Wesi,*' and to supply the woild with the lost 
stiing ill the instiiimcnt of Univeisal Harmony for which the 
political giants are exerting themselves so much. 


KiiAc.i Nmt.\ N.vtu Pikhxr. m. 



SANl^ARA VEDANYA AND 
PRACTICAL LIFE. 

By Prof. Surkndra Natii Bhattacharya, M. 

( Concluded from page 20, ) 

O ANKARA defines ( Avidya ), wrong knowledge) 

• error, Nescience thus ; — 

“ Supcrimposiiion is the apparent presentation of the 

attributes of one thing in another thing. And therewith agrees 

also the popular view which is exeinplifieil by expressions 

such as the following; — ‘mother of pearl appears like silver,* 

* the moon although one only appears as if she were double.' 

?rfir — “ Supei imposition is that 

which makes one thing appear as another." And according 

to Sankara, Hiahinan is the ultimate reality and upon it the 

whole world i.s superimposed. I do not hero like to discuss 

the question by whom it is superimposed. It will be snili* 

ciciit for my purpose to say that Sankara admits that a 

true definition of this (Avidya) or (Ailliyasa) 

is impo.ssible and yet there is no denying of it, as it is found 

to be inherent in man's nature. We generally regaid this 

body of ours to be identical with oiir self, somelinit s we 

identify our self with the aggregate (.f the stales of c:ousci<uis- 

% 

ness and so on. But a little introspection brings tlie falsity 
of such ideiilincatioii to the surface and we are convinced 
that the self is neither the one nor the other. This is, how- 
ever, by the way. 

Now siippo.se a man lake.s a cord in darkness for a snake, 
lie will at once run away from it with irembling legs and do 
all that would follow as a true coiis€?qiience of a true sight of 
a cobra. The apparent and unreal snake is as true and real 
to him as any c)ne in flesli and blotxl. As long as he labours 
umlcr the delusion he i'^ not at al! cognivi.uil of ilie fad lliat 
there h in re iliiy no .'.n.ike, and to him the apparent snake 
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has a reality of its own. A similar reality Sankara assigns to 
this world of ours. He says that as long as we take this 
world to be the woWd and nothing more, i. e. as long as we 
do not know that it is really a superimposition, we cannot but 
regard it as real. Such a reality the world certainly possesses, 
but this reality is not ultimate. 

The entire complex of phenomenal existence is consi- 
dered as true as long as the knowledge of Brahman being the 
Self of all has not arisen ; just as the phantoms of a dream 
are considered to be true until the sleeper wakes. For as 
long as a person has not reached the true knowledge of the 
unity of the Self, so long as it does not enter into his 
mind that the world of effects with its means and objects of 
valid knowledge and its results of actions is untrue ; he rather 
ill consequence of his ignorance, looks on mere effects (such 
as body, offspring, wealth etc. ) as forming part of and 
belonging to his Self, forgetful of Brahman being in reality 
the Self of all. Hence as long as tiiio knowledge does not 
prcseiU itself, there is no reason why the ordinary course of 
secular and religious activity should not hohl on undisturbed. 
The case is analogous to that of a dreaming man who in his 
dream sees manifold things, and, up to the moment of 
waking, is convinced that his ideas are produced l)y real per- 
ception without suspecting the perception to be a merely 
apparent one.*' 

“ Before llie knowledge of the unity of the Self has been 
reached the whole true and false course of ordinary life, 
Secular as well as religious, goes on unimpeded. ’* Vedanta 
Sutra Bhashya, Il-i-14. 

" For the phenomenal world, on the other hand, we may 
admit the relation of sufferer and suffeiing just as it is 
obsetved, and need neither object to it nor refute it." Ibid. 
Il-ii-io. 

“ Hence there is room for the scripliiral passages which 
.Set forth the distinction of knower and objects of knowledge, 
for perception and other means of knowledge, for the iniuitive 
knowledge of the apparent world and for the pail of the 
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scripture which contains injunctions and prohibitions. 
Accordingly the scriptural passage—* when there appears a 
duality one man sees another as different from him ’ — admits 
all the ordinary course of life as long as there is ignorance ; 
while the passage — ‘when everything becomes nothing but 
the Self, who sees whom?' — denies all practices when true 
knowledge arises." Ibid, l-ii-20. 

** On the other band we must remember that the so> 
called real creation with its ether, air, etc. is not also ulti- 
mately real, for as we have proved above (Brahma Sutra, 
11 . i. 14) the entire expanse of things is mere illusion. The 
world consisting of ether etc., however, remains fixed and dis- 
tinct up to the moment when the soul cognises that the 
Brahman is the Self of all.” Ibid. III-ii*4. 

ahflK^ tPTTO it " 

** As the knowledge of the Seif as body is regarded as true, 
«o also is this phenomenal world before the realisation of the 
true Self." 

" flRtrsr "—‘‘The objects of ordinary life 

have a relative reality." Taittiriya Bhashya, II-}, 

From the above quotations it will be clear that Sankara is 
ever ready to assign a relative reality to the phenomenal 
world. And it will not be out of place here to notice that he 
makes a clear distinction between what he terms as 
( impossible ) and what he terms (unreal ). Tliis 

visible world is not as unreal as the horns of a man, 
flowers in the sky, the son of a banen woman. Though 
this world and the son of a barren woman are both unreal, 
yet there is certainly a difference in kind between their 
unrealities. When Sankara declares the world to be unreal 
he is cautious to remind us that it is not as unreal as the 
above sets of impossibilities. 

He also makes a clear cut distinction in nature between 
the two sets of ideas, namely the ideas of the dreaming state 
and those of the waking state. 
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— " The two sets of ideas cannot be treated on the same 
footing on account of the differences in their character.” 
Hence the unreality of the world is different both from that of 
the son of a barren woman and from the phantoms of a dream. 

Sankara understands reality from various points of view. 
He attributes (real reality, reality as such, 

reality in itself — here I intentionally avoid the term 'absolute,* 
which seems to be very treacherous and misleading) to 
Brahman only, NSTmr (practical reality, reality as Is 

sufficient for all our practical purposes) to this phenomenal 
world, and n iR rNf ft r ff l ( apparent reality) to 

(silver superimposed on mother of pearl) etc. And he dis- 
tinguishes those from what is ( impossible ), such 

as the son of a barren woman. The word real is, in- 
deed, very elastic and has undergone many violent changes 
of meanings. "Thus to the great majority of mankind, 
what we call the phenomenal world is thoroughly real, they 
know nothing more real. But the time comes when it is per- 
ceived that the phenomenal world Is but phenomenal and that 
behind these appearances there must be something real that 
appears.” 

1 now propose to quote a few passages from Sankara 
where he refutes the views of those who deny the world, and 
from these, I hope, the reader will be able to see in what 
clear terms he admits the reality of the world. Nowhere is he 
so clear in his views of the world as in his refutations of some 
of the Buddhist doctrines of the world. 

Of the various sects of the Buddhists the Yogacharas, 
otherwise known as Vijnanavadins (idealists), maintain that 
the external objects are unreal. Sankara strongly criticises 
their doctrine and herein we clearly mark his exact ideas of the 
external world. According to the Yogacharas the Ego (vg^) 
alone is perfect ( qRMirr ). Non-ego or the external world is 
f^se (qRffifkqii) and conditional ( )■ So far Sankara 

does not differ from the above view. He only insists that the 
external world as it is cannot be denied altogether. Call it 
and iRlfSN' or whatever you like, still it is there. 
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The main argument he sets forth in its support is shnplc 
perception, 

‘The non-cxistence of external things cannot be maintained 
because \vc are conscious of them. In every act of perception 
we are conscious of some external thing corresponding to the 
idea whether it be a post or a wall, or a jar, or a piece of 
cloth, and that of which we are conscious cannot but exist. 
Why should we pay attention to tlie words of a man who 
while conscious of an outward thing through its approxinia* 
tton to his senses adirnis that he is conscious of no outward 
thing, and that no such thing exists, any more than we listen 
to a man who while he is eating and experiencing the feeling 
of satisfaction avows that he docs not eat and does not feel 
satisfied!’' Vedanta Sutra Bhashya, II-ii-29. 

Here the table is turned upon the opponent who charges 
Sankara with nihilism. 

Then again, ‘‘The Yogacharas in support of their doctrine 
‘that the external world does not exist,' hold that apart from 
all other reasons the existence of the outward worhl is not 
possible at all." To this Sankara answers ; — “Possible is wliat- 
ever is apprehended by perception or some other means of 
proof ; impossible is what is not so apprelieudud. Now the 
external things are, according to their nature, apprehended by 
all the instruments of knowledge; how then can you mainlaiii 
that they are not possible.^' Vedanta Sutra Bhashya, Il-ii-28. 

‘‘As thus the distinction between the two states (dreaming 
and waking ) is evident to everyone, it is impossible to 
formulate the inference that waking consciousness is false 
because it is mere consciousness, such as dreaming con- 
sciousness ; for we certainly cannot allow would-be 
philosophers to deny the truth of what is directly evident 
to themselves." Ibid. lI-ii-29. 

“ P'or this apparent world, whose existence is guaranteed 
by all the means of knowledge, cannot be denied, unU^x 
tome one should find out some new truth (based on which he 
could impugn its existence)." Ibid. II-ii*3i. 

from the above it is clear that Sankara does not deny the 
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world, on the contrary he repudiates with all the command 
in his possession the nihilistic doctrine of the world ; 
although ill his writings we notice one point namely when 
he declares this world to be (unreal) he does so only 

with reference to the Supreme Soul. So long as we are 
creatures of this world and labour under the influence of 
Nescience it is as real as anything. Only when the Self gets 
out of the meshes of Ignorance and realises its true nature 
this apparent world would no longer appear before it as 
such. So long as that Self-knowledge does not dawn all pur- 
suits of life, secular or religious, must be followed. 

'* Again, if you think that works lead to bondage and hence 
they must be avoided, that is also wrong.” Gita-ni-9. 

“All works are means to knowledge. Hence one must 
exert himself more vigourously for these means and not so 
much for the end.” 'I'aittiriya Bhasliya, I. 11. 

Here Sankara gives special stress on work. 

From what has been said above it will be clear that 
Sankara nowhere regards this apparent diversity of things as 
untrue and non-existing as the son of a barren woman. He 
says this much only that reality in its absolute aspect belongs 
to Brahman only, and the world, though it has no such 
reality, yet has a practical reality. The perceptions of the 
dreaming state are regarded as true a.; long as the dream lasts, 
similarly the world continues to have all its practical value 
and is regarded as real so long as Self-knowledge does 
not arise. To regard the body as the soul is, no doubt, false, 
but to one who has not as yet realised the truth that the 
Self is apart from the body, it is all right. Similar is the case 
with this apparent world as well. 

The phenomenal world, which is called forth, like the 
mirage in a desert, has its reality in Brahman alone. Only 
it must be remembered that what we perceive can never be 
the absolute Brahman, but a perverted picture only, just as 
the moon which we see manifold and tremulous in its ever 
changing reflections on the waving surface of the ocean, 
is not the real moon, though deriving its phenomenal 
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character from the real moon which remains unaffected 
in its unapproachable remoteness. Whatever we may think 
of such a view of the cosmos it is clear that our name 
of nihilism would be by no means applicable to it.” — Max 
Muller. 

For all practical purposes Sankara would bold that the 
entire phenomenal world, both in its objective and subjective 
character, should l>e accepted as real. It is as real as any- 
thing could be to the ordinary mind. It is not here empti- 
ness or void as the Buddhists maintain. And thus Sankara 
Vedanta leaves to every man a wide sphere of real usefulness. 
The world as it is in all its variety has, according to Sankara, 
a reality as real as anything can be to the ordinary mind. 
But what seems ridiculous is that those who speak in the 
name of common sense should first deny that there can be 
any reality beyond what we ordinarily perceive, and then 
posit that higher reality, in which they themselves do not 
believe, is denied to the objects of their senses. You say 
that this world has a reality of its own and that nothing can 
be more real than this, well and good,— Ittr, 

ftr “Enjoy duality to your heart’s content, but 
non-duality alone is the highest truth,” and no body 
will object to it. But with what good sense can you 
fall foul upon us if we are not ready to impart any 
higher reality i. e. the reality of Brahman to it*? If 
you don’t believe in any higher reality than this every 
day world you will of your own accord go on with the 
ordinary course of life, and the world to you is as practical 
as anything ; again if you are a little sceptic and doubt the 
reality of the world, you cannot, even if you like, escape from 
it. You must make your way through this very world in order 
to arrive at any higher reality you may have any idea of. 

Thus we see that the notion that the versatile world is an 
entire illusion, that all that passes into the apprehension of the 
individual is but a phantasy, nay that every seeming thing is 
unreal and all is visionary is not the teaching of Sankara. 
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13. With his doubts dispelled by a clear vision 
sharpened by non*attachmettt, he turns away^ from 
multiplicity, like an awakened man from his 
dreams. 

[ 1 Turns away — sees the one Brahman amid the un> 

reality of the universe. ] 

srr^ifhnnnftf^ni i 

14. He, the functions of whose Pranas, organs, 
Manas and intellect are free from plans, is indeed 
free from the attributes of the body even though 
he may be in it. 

ii«^ «fr 3^; lUXH 

15. He, who is not affected when his body, 
without any ostensible cause, is tortured by the 
cruel, or at another time somewhat worshipped by 
anybody, is a wise man. 

*1 n * 

gn r ^ HmF^it ^inr^ 3^: n^cii 

16. The saint, with an even eye to all, and free 
from merits or demerits, should not praise or 
blame anybody who may do or say anything good 
or evil. 
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>J«rr^?TT>5^r^ I 

iTTf*rrtnftS5r«TT lU'sn 

17. Tlid Saint .should not do, or Say, ot think of| 
anything good or evil ; taking plea.snre in the Self 
he should wander in this inauner,* like an idiot. 

[ 1 7/1 /Jits manner — iiuiifftirent to all bodily fuiicliotis. 

All these arc preparations fur one seeking Liberation. ] 

rsr«iirr?ir «r fsniirnrrf^ i 

«riT^^«r «nninirr 

18. If one versed in the Vedas be not venscd^ 
also in Brahman, his labour,^ is the only result of 
his exertions, as in the ca.se of one who maintains 
a cow that no more calves. 

[ 1 Versed (sfc . — i e. a man of realisation. 

a Labour fij'r. — i. e. it is in vain. ] 

^ ^5ifT5nm?snif ^ i 

^rsn *r?n n 

19. My friend, he who mainiaius a cow that no 
more gives milk, an unchaste wife, a body under 
the control of another, a wicked child, wealth nut 
bestowed on deserving people, and speech devoid 
of references to Me, is one who suffers misery after 
misery. 

«rf sr ir i 

20. The wise ui.iu, my dear, should not enterUiin 
that futile speech in which there is uo mention of 
My sanctifying deeds comprising the origin, main- 
tenance and dissolution of this universe, or of My 
births — dear* to the world — when I incarnate My* 
self at will. 

' ' Dear rc’t. — which people so much like. 1 
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STTSIT?^H»rT?*Tl^ I 
iTsfV 

21. Removing the delusion of manifold ness in* 
the Atman through such discrimination one should 
cease from activities, holding the purified mind on 
Me, the Omnipresent One, 


wr srsrfjir \ 

^rfrnar fsr?:^^: 

22. If thou art unable to hold the mind steady 
on the Brahman, then perform all actions without 
caring for ressilts, giving them up unto Me. 

[ Finishing the topic of Jnanain, the I^nid proceeds to in- 
culcate ijliakti whicii is an easier and surer path. ] 

sT^rr^ sn^rr: ^i^^nrsfr: i 

w^k iRvJtt 

23-24. O Uddhava, lisiening to, singing and 
reflecting on talcs about Me that are higlily con- 
ilucive to the well-being and piirily of the woiids, 
repealedl)' iinilaliiig^ iny deeds and lives, ha\ing 
Me as llieir refuge, and pursuing duty, desire and 
wealth for My sake, the man of faiMi .ittaiiis stead- 
fast devotion for Me, the Ivlcrnal (.)ne. 

[ 1 /mi/aiifi^ — playing iliese wonrierfiil diamas. j 


^f^ilF^sar’crr vr^^r wRr Jir ^ ^qrR^rcfr i 


25. He worships me attaining devotion for Me 
through association with sages. He indeed easily 
realises’ My stales inculcated by the sages, 
r ’ /^ea/ixes f^r . — realises his Bi ahin \nho >d. 

_ _ (^I'o be coutiiuicd.) 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

Gospel tf Sri Ramakrishna, Vol. II. — According to M. 
Published by Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras. 
Pp. 386. Price Rs. a-4. 

The English-readingpublic, we are sure, will hail with joy the 
appearance of tliis second volume of the soul-stirring conver- 
sations of Sri Ramakrishna, expounding the highest spiritual 
truths with homely illustrations. This book of 38 chapters 
contains a series of luminous conversations carefully recorded 
by ah earnest and faithful householder disciple of the Master, 
and originally published in Bengali. 

Each chapter portraits vividly the intensely spiritual, yet 
perfectly human, life of Sri Ramakrishna. The words of the 
Master, surcharged as they are with spiritual potency, touch the 
very soul of the reader, and open up to him the vision of I.ife 
Eternal and Love Universal. 

Faith and Ike Future. — By Joseph Mazzinl. Published by S, 
Ganesan, Publisher, Triplicane, Madras. Pp. 74. Price 
13 As. 

This valuable booklet reflects the high idealism which 
underlies the great Italian prophet’s conception of democracy 
as also the whole of his political philosophy. 

Relif’ion, Part I ; Religion, Part II ; Social Service and 
Practices. — Lectures by A Sadhii. Published by the Sangha 
Publishing House, Tanjore. Price 4 as. each. 

The Sadhu, who prefers to remain anonymous, presents 
religion from a very broad stand-point and lays great stress on 
its universal aspect. 

He also takes a comprehensive view of social service, and 
very rightly observes that true service to society implies the 
physical as well as moral purification of society. The greatest 
service we can render to society is to revive our ancient 
ideals, and ap}>ly these to the everyday life of both the in- 
dividual and the community. 
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Welfare . — An English monthly. Edited by Srijuts Rama^ 
nanda Chatterjee and Ashoke Chatterjee. Annual sub* 
Bcriplion — Inland Rs. 6. Foreign Rs. 7-8. 

We heartily welcome this valuable addition to our monthly 
Journals. It promises to be “a journal of national weal and 
efficiency ” and to promote the welfare of women and 
children and of all those who work with their bodies and 
their brains.” The first number contains interesting and 
in.structive articles from the pen of eminent writers and 
thinkers as Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Prof. Jadunath Sarkar 
Dr. Brajcndranath Seal, Mrs. Margaret £. Cousins, Sir N. G. 
Chandravarkar and Mr. St. Nihal Singh, on moral, social, 
educational, industrial and other problems facing the country. 
We shall be glad if the stories selected for publication in this 
journal are only those having a highly educative value. We 
wish the '* Welfare ” a long career of usefulness. The get-up, 
printing and paper leave nothing to be desired. 


Swaraj Cyclopaedia . — Compiled and Edited by D. K. 
Bhardvaj Vidyabhushan. Published by S. B. Bhide, b.a., 
B. ii., Bhide Co. Weaving Works, Mangalore, S. 1 . R. Pp. 
164 + 380. Price Re. t. 

This handy diary with a page for each day is bound in 
Khaddar. Besides miscellaneous informations, it contains a 
short but comprehensive digest of political, industrial and 
educational progress in India, achieved during the British rule 
of a century and a half. 


REPORTS AND APPEALS. 

The Report 0/ the Vivehananda Society, 78-1, Cornwallis St., • 
Calcutta, for the year 1931. 

We are glad to receive this annual report which speaks elo- 
quently of the valuable service rendered by the Society. Besides 
monthly conversazione and weekly srrvices, it arranged 43 
public religious Iccluios by distinguiaheJ achol.us and religiuuo 
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teacfiers. Twenty students were also helped with monthly 
and occasional donations to tlie amount of Rs. 184. We 
hope the generous public will come forward with their financial 
support to this redly deserving and philanthropic institution. 

The Twentieth Annttal Repot t 0/ the Vivekananda Society y 
Colombo. 

The report testifies to the usefulness of the Society, and 
also shows a marked increase in the number of its members. 
The religious classes iield and the public lectures delivered 
under the auspices of the Society helped the dissemination 
of Hindu Religion as also the promotion of the stuvly of 
Tamil literature. 


Kabna Ramakrishna Seva Samiti . — For the last nine years 
this Samiti has (K:en doing various works of public good. 
It has established two free primary schools, one charitable dis< 
pensary and one weaving and spinning school in rural areas. 
The Samity is handicapped for want of sufficient funds and 
accommodation, and appeals to the generous public for iin* 
mediate help. Any contributions, however small, will be 
tliaukfully received and acknowledged by the Secretary of the 
Samity, P. O. Kalina, Dt. Dacca, Bengal. 


NKWS AND NOTES. 

Swami Abhedananda in Tibet, the land 
of the Lamas 

A correspondent writes ; 

Srimat Swami Ahhedananda has just returned from I,ch 
in Tibet. Accompanied by a Bralimacharin he walked along 
the Sindh Valley from Gaiiderbal in Kashmere with two pack- 
ponies over Zoai la Pass, 11,500 ft. above sea level and 
reached the plateau of Tibet, stage by stage climbing up 
the mountain-ranges surrounded by snow-capped peaks of the 
Himalayas. Crossing the Himalayas he entered into the Iwu ren, 
sandy and treeleiss desert of Tibet, went along the highway 
lo Yarkand and reached Dras and Kargil. The distance is 
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104 miles from Srinagar to Kurgil. T\venly*three miles be- 
yond Kargil is Manlba Ciianiba, a picturesque village of the 
ilnddhist Lamas clustering at the foot of a spire-like rock on 
which is perched a I^maseiy or a Buddhist monastery. Here, 
on an isolated rock which stands like a huge pillar, is carved 
a beautiful figure of standing Vishnu witli four arms, which 
is called “ Chainba ” by tlie Lamas. 'I'he villagers are all 
Buddhists wearing 'ribelan Chogas, pigtails, caps and felt- 
boots and putties on their feet and legs. Tiie Lamas Wear red 
chogas and red caps. 'I'hu wails around the village are known 
as Mani ” walls, because every stone on the wall" is in- 
scribed witli the sacred Budditist Mantram “ Oin Mani Padme 
Hnin ” botli in Sanskrit and Tibetan alphabets, lir every 
village there are “ Chortens ” (imitations of Buddhist stupas) 
aud I'ri Kattias (symbols of Buddha, Dharma and Sangha ) 
made of stones plastered with clay and then whitewasiied. 
Ten miles beyond MiUilba Chaniba is Nainikha la 'Pass, 
13000 ft. high, over wiiich the road goes to another cluster of 
Buddhist villages called Bodh Kiiarim. Here one finds the 
ridges covered witli tlic ruins of old castles. This was tiie 
scene of some fighting in King Deldan's time (1620-1 640 a.d.) 

Ten miles beyond this stage is a still higher pass called 
Fotu la, 13,400 ft. above sea level. The view from the 
summit of this pass is grand. Descending 2000 ft. in 5 miles 
one reaches the large Lamasery of the village “ I^amayuru.” 
This Gumpha (the Tibetan word for monastery) is noted for 
the fine image of Ghuurezig,” the Tibetan God. 

Three mure stages beyond is the celebrated Spitok 
Gumpha built 500 )'ears ago by Gyalpo Bumlde. It is perched 
on Uie lop of an isolated hill on the bank of the river Indus. 
From here Leh, the capital of Ladakh, is nearly five miles — 
surrounde<i by barren snow-capped mountains. I'he town 
of Leti .stands on the Indus which here spreads out consider- 
ably and branches off into different streams. Close to the 
broad bazar of Leh rises a spur on which stands the old 
palace and the monastery of the Lamas. 

The iSwami with his party was received by the Tahsildar 
of Ladakh, who entertained him and arranged for his stay in 
the guest house of the Wazir Wazarat, the Governor of 
Ladakh. 

The party went from here to visit the great Hemie 
Monastery, about 24 miles beyond Leh. The Lama in 
cliarge most cordially received the Swami and treated him as 
a guest of the monastery. The Swami spent two nights in 
the guest-house and saw cverytliing of interest there. I'he 
Lama presented a fur cap which the “Kushak” or bead Lama 
wears. 
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In this Hemis Monastery the Russian traveller Mr. Noto- 
vitch claimed to have found a manuscript which describes 
that Jesus the Christ came to India and Tibet* during the 
unknown period of his life between the twelfth and thirtieth 
3*ears of his age and studied the fundamental principles of 
Buddha’s teachings. Mr. Notovitch translated this manuscript 
and published it in English under the title of “The Unknown 
Life of Jesus.” 

After his return from.Leh over the same route to Sri- 
nagar the Swamiji went to see the tomb of Jesus Christ near 
Hari Parbat in the village of Khanayar. 'I'wo Mohammedan 
Moulavis of the village went with him and explained that 
it was the tomb of Jesus Christ, and that it was historically 
true as it was mentioned in the “Tarikhi Azami.” All the 
Mohammedans of the neighbourhood believe that this wa.s the 
tomb of the Faigainbar Jesus or “ Yujasof” in Hebrew. They 
say that Jesus lived after his crucifixion, came to Kash- 
mere, died there and was afterwards buried in. that spot 
by bis followers. 

Literary drain from India to En^fland 

Few Indian authors and publishers have any idea of the 
immensity of the literary drain from India to England. So 
very apathetic we are to the true interest of the country that wu 
do not at all care to know about the fate of the books wliich 
persons desirous of copyrighting their works are compelled 
by law to deposit at the copyright offices in India. Not a 
single copy of these books is kept in any library in this 
country. But both the copies of each work registered, which 
are sent to the copyright office as required by law, are ex- 
ported to England, one to be kept in the India office and 
tlie other in the British Museum. 

Mr. St. Nihal Singh draws the attention of the Indian 
public to this literary exploitation in a well-informed article 
contributed to the “ Amrita Bazar Patrika " of December 26, 
1922. He writes: — 

” Why this literary drain from India ? ” 

I put that question to the Librarian of the " Imperial ” 
Library (Calcutta) — Mr. J. A. Chapman. If I had expected 
him to make out a case for the drain, 1 soon discovered my 
mistake. I must, indeed, confess that I was utterly un- 
prepared for the language in which he denounced the practice. 
He declared that it was the “worst scandal he knew of ” — a 
“ bare-faced robbery, for which no excuse whatever exists.” 

* The Swami Virckananda discredited the story.— Ed. P. B. 
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May I quote you ? ” 1 asked Mr. Chapman. 

** Certainly. Do what you like,” the Librarian, with 
righteous wrath, rejoined. ** You cannot express my feelings 
too strongly. 1 think that it Is atrocious that tliere should not 
be a single ' Copyright * Library in the whole of India, and 
that both copies of each work registered in this country should 
be exported to Britain, simply because the people of India 
have not the power to stop such exploitation.'* 

Indian public, particularly Indian authors and publishers, 
should strain every nerve to put a stop to this literary drain 
which is impoverishing the country to no small extent. 

Miscellany 

A splendid reception was accorded to Srimat Swam! 
Prakashananda of the Rainakrishna Mission in the University 
Institute Hall, Calcutta on Saturday, the 6th January, r923« 
Sir Ashutosh Chaudhuri presided. The hall was packed to 
the full, the majority of the audience consisting of students 
and youngmen. The leading gentry of the town was also 
fairly represented. After the singing of the welcome songs 
specially composed for the occasion, an address of welcome 
in Bengali and a translation of the same in English were read. 
Two more addresses of welcome in Sanskrit were also presen- 
ted. The Swami in reply thanked the public in a nice speech 
in Knglisli, which was iniich appreciated by the audience. lie 
laid great stress on the revival of Vedantic culture in India 
tO'day, as also on the value of toleration and harmony in 
religious matters. 


Swami Prakashananda, Swami Sankarananda and Swami 
Vasudevaiianda of the Rainakrishna Mission went to Krishna* 
g.\r on Monday, the I5tli January last. A very largely attended 
public meeting was held in the Pown I liil I compound at about 
6 p. ni. Swami Prakashananda delivered a lecture oti ''Relig- 
ious Federation of the worKl with special reference to the 
coiitiihutiou of India.*' I'he lucid speech of the Swami left 
a lasting impression on the minds of the audience. 


On the 13th November last Swami Paramananda. Head of 
the Vedanta Centre, Boston, U. S. A., spoke by invitation 
before the Brooklyn Teachers* Association, at the Brooklyn 
Public Library. Ills subject was ** The Value of Relaxation 
and Concentration.*' 'Phe lecture was highly appreciated by 
the unusually large audience. 
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The 8Sth birlhday (tithi) of Sri Ramakrishiia falls on 
Saluiilay, ihe 1 7 lh Fchiiuirv, X9-i3. We request all ]Maths» 
Ashrainas and Societies observing the birthday to send* us the* 
reports of their celebrations at an early dale. 


TEIE MAYAVATI CriARITAHLE DISPPINSARV. 

The nndersii*iurd begs to ac-knowledge with hearty thanks 
the following siib'^criptions and donations to the ah<)\i fund 
received during | -in nary to December, uj2 2 

D. K. Nalii K-tj., Wardhan, Rs. 24 ; A. R. Kninaraguiu 
Esq., Ikingaloie, R'^. 3 ; Miss J. K. Wagner. I.r>s An.evie'*, 
Calif., Rs 20-15; If. K. Page K.s(j , .San Kraiuisco, Rs. 34; 
“Mother,*' Rs. 20; C. P. Likhia K-q.. Rs. 5; A. Sham i Kao 
Esq., Alampiir, Kaietiur, Rs, 10; Jcmii Dow, N. 

I<S. 1 1-4 ; Mrs. Wills, N. z.- Rs. 312; j li f^uii 'Paikina 
Champawal, Rs. 2; C:\ngv\i.nn PmuMa I'.-q , Koorli. IN. 17; 
Krishna Es(]., Rs. 2 :R, S. Deopa INq., T.ohagln!. Rs. 5 ; M^^.s 
Jkuhsatn, Rs. 2; Mr«. J. .\l. Kani-lar. Rmubav, Rs. 25: P.iudit 
Diiarmananda, Klielikhan, Re. i ; I't. Sitnldiu Dull. KheiiklMii, 
Re. T ; Pi. (ihansh\ain. Klu-tikhan, Re. i ; .Maluinl of IViiu*- 
shwar. Re. i : Pnrnananda Re i ; .X friend. .Alimna, As. S ; 

A paiien;, K..s. .} ; Fateh Singh l*'sq , Ms-lkot, Rs. 5; (bjviud 
Ram Knla Fxp, 'F ui‘'il l:ir, ( 'h in'ipawat, Rs. 5 ; K inahia L.il 
liansal Ksc}.. Delhi, K.s. 25. rotil Rs. 

Last year altogether 272 ■) pei ^a iis were treal«;d from the 
outdoor (rr*‘pen.sai y of winch 2^15 wei(^ new ainl 1.5 irpe.iii-d 
ca.ses. 'Fhe iium'ner of patients adiTiiuird into the iii'l'»or 
ho‘'pilal wa.s 25, of which 20 wVre eincil. 3 were re)ie\: d and 
2 left Irealmenl. 1 he patients consi.sied of Ilindins, Moiiam- 
medans and ( !hri'-lian.s alike. 

For want r»f funds we could not nndeilake the much 
needed overhauling of the roof of lije I.)ispensaiy. On behalf 
of the sick and di -eased Maray.iurs iij this Hima!a\an r«'gioa 
we most enrnesily appeal If) all geneums h«;arts to help ns 
with sufheient funds if) carry out the indispens.ible repriiis 
as also to maintain eHicieiitly the general upkeep ot llm 
Dispensary. 

Contributions, liowever .small, in aid of the Dispensary 
will be gralefully received and acknowledged by the under- 
signed. 

SwA.Mi M.xnir.w.WANnA, 

Piesidenl. Advaila Ashrama, 

M.iyavali. Di. Minora. 


o— . 
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Srimad-'Bhagavad- Gita. 

Third Jidiliou. 

Text, TRAifSMTiox, Word ron Word Rsxi>si:txa and Ncxtbs. 

BY SWAMI SWAKUPAXAXOA. 

Excellent Get*H|). Clirtli-liound. 

Trice Rs. 2-8. To Subset ibers of T. 1). Rsi 2-4. 

To be ha<l of— -Tlte Manager, 

AdvatU Ashrainn Publication Dept. 

28 College Street Market, Calcutta,. 
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Ai Btvi annas and Mt pus niih •— 

(i) Cosmic ?\oUiCion and ns Puipose (2) I he Philosophy 
of Good and PmI (3) The oid md ihe < los** in \iKieiiC 
India (5 > Divine C umiiuiiiuiii (6) \Mio is the Snioiir ot 
Souls (7) Woman s Place in ITindii R(.li|»ion (S) Chiistuii 
Science and Vedanta (lo) ^piiiunliMn ind Vedanta (it) 
W'ai io the Blessed 1 ife (12) bcieniitic Bahis of KcliKUnu 
(*3) McjthciluKid of liiod Religion of iht Ihnvlu^ (15) 

KeUiton of 5 ^iil lo Ginl (ih) Ain a Hindu accepts ( tnixt 
and ie}ecis» Chiircliianin (17) Dues die Soul exisi attci Death* 
(i8) Until and (lainiony Posisgc Fxira 

Apply to Manager, Advaiu Asl iam\ Publication DepL 
aS College Sueex Maiket, Calcutta* 
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Rigveda: English Translation 

BY II. IJ. WILSON. 

Complete in 6 I oh. 

We have underUkon the publication of a new edition of 
this gteat work. The hist edition L long out of piint. One 
edition will be finished in about six inrinths, one vol. every 
month. Names aie legistered as advance purchasers on the 
following leims — 

Class I — On pci3ment of Rs 15 - in advance foi the whole 
set. The legisii.uiou will sti>p in about a month 1. e. on (he 
day the ist vol will come out 

Class 11 —On pav incut ol Rs 3'- in advance and Rs. 3 - 
at the time ol eveiv vol as it comes out 1 he total piicc 
iindei tins class will com<* to Rs 21'- 'Fbe legistiation will 
Slop on the <1.1 V the ist vol will come out 

af\} />ti/ lit lift n—jXoi /mi than Rs 30 - 

Katha Upanishad. 

Sanskrit lc\l rnt;lisli u mslaiion woid foi wot d meaning, 
Sank.iia ' Hhishva 111 Sin^krii with its Kin>ltsh Pans , noiestkr 
will be given fice on cuudiiion ot piiicinsuig ai h isl two of 
oui other books Wiiie 1‘ 1 piriuulus with 2 As stimps 

Ashtekar & Co., Poona City. 

■ DEW pn ESS. 

All car tioubk^. Ilium Wtakntss and Rattling 
fiillj cuKcl In Karamat OiL 

Piice pel phial Re. ,1-1 with choppei Rc. 1-8 

'1 he following aie l)ui sainp’e- of what we lective b) eveiy 
mail - 

Ml Abdul Wadood Kh,\n In-ptcloi of Police, Peshw u 
wiiUs ‘1 have h»und }oui vtjiukifnl Kuarnit Oil so much 
ustiul that I don i l.kc to be vviihoiH a [dual in am houhe." 

(Mis) W. 1 ) Avciv, l<aii^<#on, wiiics — \ 0111 Kaiamal (hi, 
the last boulc sent gtv guuubci 

Ml Mainig Obn Klnn, K ingtKiii viiies — I am \eiy gkid 
that voiii Kai iinai Oil is vi n irotKl loi my “l>eafiiess." 

Ml H K. V.isudcvai.ih 'I Ip III (S. India) wiites — I used 
)oui medicine, it is a gooil medicine foi “Deafness/ 

Batgaiakesri Oil.*' 

Is a sine cnie l*)r pains in the joints, paialysib and dls> 
lot lion (d the face etc. Puce per pliial Re. 1-14. 

\Vaiilc<i agents. 

Apply -Balldbh & SonSf 

PlLlBlliT, u. r. 
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Himalaya.!! Series 

Works of Swami Vivekananda. 


Rs.As, 1 

East and West ... o 10 ; 
'I'o Su)>scribers of P.B. o 8 . 
Karma-Yoga ... o 12 
To Subscribers of P.B. o 10 

8ONOAHK AND FKKRDOM O I 

ADORK-SSES AT THE PAUI.IA- 
MKNT OF RFI.ir.UJNS, 

ruiCAGO. Revised Kdu. o 3 
'1*0 Sui)SCIl)>eis of P. B. o I 
Do 25 CJopies. ... 3 o 
' 1*0 the Siii)scribeis of 
P. B. Do ... 1 12 


From Colombo to 
Almora. 

'rhe most complete collec- 
tion of all the inspiring lec- 
tures, discourses and replies 
to the vatious addresses of 
welcome, etc., (numbering 
lliirty) delivered in India from 
j 897-1901. 

Second Edition. Price Rs. 2. 

Reply to the Madras 
Address 020 


jnanayo<;a. (21 lectiites) 
Second Kdn. ... i 

1*0 Sub.scii!>c*rs of P. 13 . 1 

TW<1 I.hC'ltJRKS i)N KARMA 
VOOA. ... ... O 

Epistles of Swami 
V ivekananda. — 


First Sciics & Fifth Seiies 


each. 


6 

To Subset ibcrs of P.B. 



each 

f) 

5 

Second Scries 

' ) 

12 

To Sub.sciibcrs of P.B. 

0 

10 

I'hiid Seiif-s. 

0 

6 

To Subscribers of P.B, 

0 

4 

Fourth Seue.s 

0 

6 

To Subscribers of P.B. 

0 

4 

Sixth Series 


8 

To Siibsciibcrs of P.B. 

0 

7 


8 ^ 

4 Sf.('oxi> KniTiox, 

JrST OUT. 

ImproTu d ^ci-up. 

Vairagya-Satakam 
By ] 3 hartrihari 
Text, Translaiion and Notes.. 
Pi ice as. 

To Siihsciibers oi P. B. 8 as. 

In thfe Hours of 
Meditation* 

By a Disciple. 

Pp. 1 36. Board-bound. 


Nice get-up. As. 12. 

To Sub.scnbers of P.B. 10 as* 
Postage Extra. 


Apply to Manager, Advaita Ashrama Publication Dept. 

28 College Siieel Maiket, Calcutta. 


A GENEROUS OFFER. 

Through the kinrines.s oi two e.steeined friends we are 
in a position to continue giving the Prabuddha Bharata 
to Free Libraries At Reading Rooms and to poor 
studentsat Re* i«8 for the year 1923. 

Apply for the ofTor to-— The Manager, P. B. 
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▼ONDERFUL GREEN PEPPER PICKLE. 

Wonderful Taste. Wonderful Digestion. 

I'hts is the most wonderful preparation of all the pickles 
ever prepared. By using this pickle you not only in- 
C)ea^e the Usle of the tongue but also saliva to a great extent^ 
which mixes fiee with the food and helps digestion greatly. 
If you once begin to eat this pickle, you will never have the 
mind to leave it till you fini.sh the whole of it and yet you 
will never be contented. Not only it gives taste hut 
at the same time it removes btliousness and keeps veiy 
good health. This is untouched by hand when prepared 
and no man loses his caste by using it. It has been 
packed carefully after personal supervision and hence na 
danger in using it. 

Give orders at once to avoid disappointment as a small 
quantity is tii stock. Trial will convince you of the truth of 
its efficacy. 

Price Rc* 1 per tiPi. PMta^^e 6 ex fra. 

Besides this pickle other beautitul pickles of mango» 
lime, and green ginger are also available at the .same rate. 

D. M ANN ALA L, 

Avenue Road, Bangalore City. 

«*national caleni>^r¥ 

Revi.'«cd and Knlaiged “ Nufiufial Calender containing 
about 200 phol<LS of the Noble Sons and Daiighteis of 
Bharat-Mata ariiNttcally ai ranged and beautifully printed m 
different coloms. Worth keeping in ever Home. Price 
Annas iz pel copy. 

Other '‘Seven Variktifs ” of ( alenders aro also available 
in stock. Each .\nnas ir. only. Pjjstage extra. 

' W. V. R. NAIDU, C. P A Hkrar Friends Club, 

T\pe No. 3;M^4f Unit No. 2 , Near Rly. Bianch Dispensary, 

Kharagpur. B. N. Rly. (India). 

Rolled Gold Radium Wristlet Watches, 

Fully .Guaranteed for Three Years. 

'Ihw is the Ni*wcst Stylo 
Wrist Ift Watch. Uadium at night, 
clciir Hs ilay light Suitable foF 
l»t>ih (fPiits i btflios. The dcsivn 
ami dura bio finish will snlisfy the 
most fiitifal Very charming 
look. This ia f ho bout niicl perfec* 
tirnckooper fitt«*il with an excel - 
lent movoraont of hi;;h grade 
Swiss tncolMiimm t > in** in all |Kisition< iimi rornDemlare. Bvery wiitcli 
tilOTOUgUly cleaned, ode* I nw\ tt»Hlcd i>cfi}ro d«*spa«oh. 

Bolirtd Gobi Oval Shape Um. 12>8 ; Roilcsd Gold Kuitml Shape Us. S-Lt. 

Bickle Ov.d Shape Its. 'J-8 ; f*uro Silver Bound Shape Bs. 9. 

Hurry Up— Hi PON WATCH Co., 

Triflicane. Madra^L 
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VAIDYARA I NA PANDI V D. GOPALACHARLU’S 'P 

Ayurvedasramam 

IS THE KEST HOUSE FOR 

Pure Ayurvedic Shastraic Medicines 
^RKS AND Prrvkntivrs Foil Vajradanta Choorna— 

Plague Big set Rs. ^-a-o 'footh Powder, per tin 0-4-0 P 
Small set „ i-6-o ^ 

J Cholera Per set ,, 1-2-0 RaRtasodhaka — Best Blood 

^ Influenaa Per set,, 1-12-0 Purifier, per bottle 3-0-0 

(K , ^ . Jambirarasayana — Bile 

I Jeevamrutam-Best Tonic. o.,o.o 

T per bottle Rs. 3-4-0 ' ^ 

<5 Amrltamalaka Talla— Be.si Vrishya Yoga. Best Nerve W 
dl BalbiogOil Re. i-o-o Invigorator. per tin 1-4-0 

Jt Several Other Remedies for Various Ills A Tonics for 
^ General Health. 

(R Cataln«ues free on Application, 

(fl Price always exclusive of Packing and Postage. 

(t!^ Telegraphic Manager, Ayurvedasramam, 

^ ‘^‘PaJTdit” Acharappan Street, George Town, 

^ Madras. Madras. 


Indian I.ndkpkndknce, India and thk Empire, 
Non-Co-opf-ration, SwAiiRsiii Movement, N.\tional 
Education, Drink a.vd Opium Kvir — 

These outstanding problems are treated at length by 

C. F. ANDREWS- 

In his latest hook 

The Indian Problem. 

SELECT PRESS OPINIONS : 

CAiiCUTTA Review. — If in ibe.se days of deluge of political 
writings on India one needed a bit of plain talk from one who 
has taken to the non-co-operation creed from a humanitarian 
and idealistic standpoint, one should turn to Mr. Andrews. 
The opening article contain.s in a nutshell his whole creed. 
The second and the tliifd follow as corollaries. 

Christian Patriot. — All those who would like to read 
the views of Mr. C. F. Andrews on the burning topics of the 
day cannot da better than get this hook. 

Swaraj. — The book is a timely presentation and deserves 
to be read, marked and inwardly digested by every student oi 
Indian conditions. 

All in one volume, with a nice frontispiece. 

Price Re. One. To Subscribers of “ Indian Review,'" As. la. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., G. T., Madras 
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THE DWARKIN FEUTE 

Has a career of uiiprecedenied success for forly-eij^hl 
years at a slieicli. I’he inecliunistn is very simple — 
the touch easy and resptnisivc ami the lone luml ami 
inetodious. 'I*lie case is manufactured tri>in selected 
teakwood, beaiiiifiilly decoraletl with mouldings and the 
entire thing is higiily finished. 

Genuine Paris Reeds used throughout. 

3 Oct., 4 stops, 2 sets of reeds, in Teak wood IJox Rs. 90 
3 OcL, 4 stops, 2 sets of reeds-- 

'one set Udara or B<is.s...Rs. loc? 
3J Oct., 6 stops, 3 sets of reeds ... ... Rs. 175 

Do Do superior lone ... Rs. 225 

Do Do with octave coupler ... Rs. 300 

Do Do with scale change arrangement Rs. 400 


DWARKIN & SON. 

8. Dalhousi* Square. East. 
CACLU'ITA. 


Tele: Musical 


Phone: 1051. 





Aii>c A'v.^kc ‘ AiuJ uui uii the i.s ?ci\cneci. 

— vv \ Ml V I \ I.K A A M> A . 


\^’i . XX\ II! ?*lAKi n I No. 7 2 0 

C(>NVI{RSAT1<>NS Wn'H SWA >51 
TrRl\ ANANDA. 

J f 'd J It I y , 1 V ..'/ 1 — ^ p . . 

It is llic jMaciico the Swaini lo ecu- 

\c-rse with :i visiloi <iii tlie sul>jc»’l which, he r;iises^ 
D — rclerrcd to the rotate ol the coiniti y and the topic 
was jjoing on when Mi . U — inadt* his aj^poaraneex 
After salntiiig the Swami he wished to know what 
the topic was. 

The Swami — lie was talking about the political 
•state of the country. 

Mr. R — , Why doirt you go on with it ami 
linish ? 

The Sw’aini — Well, how can that which has no 
beginning have an end ? 

^ f«5rv33r^v» « 
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" Speech is of four kinds ; it is rudet falsCi captious 
. or useless,” — this is \rhat Manu says. While our 
authorities say that whatever is conducive to Iibera> 
tioB should alone be accepted and everything else 
should be rejected. — ‘‘Give up 

all other talk.” Useless talk is described as 
“sterile.” 

The topic arose of how to preserve fruits. D — 
said, “ Large figs can be dried and taken in the 
shape of halna.''* 

The Swami — It was at Mt. Abu that I first saw 
how vegetables were kept dried lor future use. 
After that I noticed it was a common practice in 
the hills. Only they soak them in water before 
cooking. 

Some one spoke of preserving fruits in honey. 

The Swami — In Calcutta I have seen that Indians 
poke at trees and extract maple syrup from them 
which they take. While Buropeans eat Indian del* 
icacies, salt as well as sweet. This is what is called 
exchange. 

But now the question is how to adapt ourselves 
to the present circumstances. Some are of opinion 
that there is not much chance for amity. The 
thing is, we must stand on our own feet. 

(To D — ) Do you read the writings of A — ? 
Their opinion is that religion is to be fitted into 
worldly concerns. But is it possible ? If it is not 
in the Vedas, they will create new Vedas. 

For a real awakening we must wake up our* 
selves. It won't do to depend too much on others. 
There is a sad dearth of leaders in the country. Ii* 
the whole of India there is the solitary figure of 
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Mahatma Gandhi — alas, too iusu£Eicietit ! People 
are dying of starvation in our country, while there 
is a talk of raising a 6 per cent. loan. 

It is not fair to compare the Brahmanas with 
the Westerns. It is the latter who have taught us in 
various ways that the Brahmanas have tyrannised 
over all. It is not a fact. 

A king should live for the people. He is called 
Raja because he looks to the happiness of his 
subjects. 

Well, we have seen enough. Now our only 
means of escape is in education and education 
alone. Ah, in what glowing terms has Swamiji 
spoken of it ! It is clear that we want education 
on national lines. Education on present lines 
won't do. The authorities don't like the spread 
of education — there is no denying the fact. Sir 
P. C. Roy says : There have been too many B. A's. 
and M. A's in the country ; what is the use of 
higher education any more ? Rather impart that 
education which will fill the stomach, will enable 
men to get a few morsels of food. Let go this 
present system of education. 

Alas, to what a miserable state have the people 
come in their mad pursuit after money ! Formerly^ 
two men happened to meet each other in the bath- 
ing ghat of the Ganges and came to believe each 
other heartily, then and there. But now one cannot 
believe in another even after written contracts. Dr. 
S — said that many unreliable parties were starting 
companies. They were selling away shares in private, 
while the accounts and all were got up all right. 
These we have learnt from the Westerns. It is a 
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dreadful state of things. We have not been able 
to emulate their virtues, but have quickly imbibed 
their defects. The country is in a deploraUe con- 
dition. Capable men are not being born. * 

Now the Bolshevic spirit — the right of the 
proletariat to rule — has raised its head everywhere 
and bids fair to swallow up the world. Some of 
course do not welcome it. It is a reactionary move- 
ment. But then it too has got its utility, since it 
seeks to react against certain evil forces. After 
that everything may set itself right. The move- 
ment will probably take a normal course in time. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

((■ am a socialist, not because I think it to be st 
■ perfect system, but half a loaf is better than 
no bread. The other systems have been tried and 
found wanting. Let this one be tried,— if for 
nothing else, for the novelty of the thing. A re- 
distribution of pain and pleasure is belter than 
always the same persons having pains and pleasures. ’ 
Thus wrote Swami Vivekananda in a mood of 
utter despair as his compassionate heart bled to 
see the extreme penury and untold sufferings of the 
labouring masses as contrasted with the immense 
opulence and extravagant lu.vury of the aristo- 
cracy and the capitalist in every land, in the 
East as well as in the West. He was grieved be- 
yond measure to notice during his long travels all 
over the world how the so-called upper classes have 
all along the course of human history been relent- 
lessly sucking the lifeblood of the masses and 
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crushing; them under foot until the poor people 
have nearly forgotten that they too are human 
beings like the oppressors. He was cut to the 
quick to observe how “poverty, priestcraft and 
tyranny” have been degenerating and dehumanising 
the bulk of the human race. His very soul rebelled 
against this deplorable state of affairs and he 
wished from the very depth of his being that the 
present wrongs and injustice of society might be 
brought to an end at any cost, and thus to emanci- 
pate the masses from the degradation and slavery to 
which they have been most unjustly subjected for 
ages. 

* 

* * 

Every human society is constituted of the priest, 
the military, the merchant and the labourer, 
whether this division is Ixised on occupation, or 
heredity, or both. The labouring classes form the 
very foundation of society. They have to bear 
the whole burden of the itpper classes which, 
with honottrable individual exceptions, have not 
hesitated to exploit and oppress them in some form 
or other. The absolute rule of the priest and the 
military is over, never to return. The present is 
the age of the capitalist, and this, too, is fast 
passing away. And the sham democracies of modem 
times, biding under their cover the autocracies and 
plutocracies of the past with all their unmitigated 
evils, are but the forerunner of the true Democracy, 
the advent of which is being heralded with joy iu 
every land and country. Each age has its glories 
and curses. But the present age of commercialism 
la unrivalled in its oppression since all the classes 
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have joined hands with one another to exploit the 
labouring masses, and try to keep them in perpetu- 
al subjection and slavery. To bring about a new 
order the unfair privileges of any particular class 
must be put an end to by all means and at all costs. 

* 

« * 

Swami Vivekananda was no believer in the 
type of socialism which is based on material ideals, 
which in its attempts to destroy all instruments of 
tyranny strikes at the very roots of religion — the 
basis on which the doctrine of equality can be 
securely founded. A warrior-Sannyasin and a true 
friend and defender of the people that he was, the 
Swami fought hard to remove the social iniquities 
of the age with the help of the mighty spiritual 
weapon at his disposal. “Tremendoits power,’* 
said he in a remarkable lecture delivered in London, 
'’is being acquired by the manufactirre of machines 
and other appliances, and privilege is claimed to- 
day as it never has been claimed in the history of 
the world. That is why the Vedanta wants to 
preach against it, to break down this tyrannising 
over the souls of men.” The doctrine of equality 
which the Swami lived and preached was essentially 
spiritual. It had its basis in the realisation of the 
One in the many as the immortal Gita declares : "He 
who looks upon the learned Brahmana, upon the 
cow, the elephant, the dog, or the outcast with the 
same eye, he indeed is the sage, and the wise man.” 
** Even in this life he has conquered all bondage 
of birth and death, whose mind is firmly fixed on 
this sameness, for the Lord is one and the same to 
aU, and the Lord is pure thereiore those who 
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have this sameness for all, and are pure, are said 
to be living in God.” This ideal of equality the 
Swanii held up before mankind, and with the 
mighty strength of his faith in this doctrine he in- 
vited all to make the best use of this spiritual 
means to reform society root and branch, to 
demolish all iniquities of privileges, and thus to 
save mankind from the oppression and tyranny of 
the classes enjoying unjust advantages over others. 
He said: ” Trampling on every privilege, and every- 
thing in us that works for privilege, let us work 
for that knowledge which will bring the feeling of 
sameness towards all mankind.” 

* 

* * 

Unity in diversity is the plan of creation. It 
may be possible for the sage to transcend the many, 
and realise his identity with the One in the state 
of super-consciousness, but in the world of phenom- 
ena differentiations can never be obliterated. All 
that is possible is to realise the Unity underlying 
the multiplicity in the universe, and apply this 
knowledge to our everyday life, looking upon every 
being and everything we have to deal with in a 
new perspective. Thus alone can we approach 
more and more the ideal of equality and sameness. 
Variation is inseparable from life. There must be 
differences in the capacity and temperament of men. 
Some are born genius, others born idiot. Some ate 
physically strong, others naturally weak. One is 
born to lead, another to follow. One is intelligent 
and has the aptitude to amass immense wealth, while 
another is dull and has not the capacity to earn 
even his bare livelihood. All this is but natural. But 
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this is no reason why the strong and the intelligent 
should enjoy all physical comforts and happiness at 
the cost of the vreak and the less intelligent, denying 
them even the elementary rights of mankind, 
depriving them of the barest necessities of life. 
When this question of unfair advantages and ex* 
elusive privileges arises in human society, ensues the 
fight between the privileged and the non-privileged. 
Is it possible to destroy all variations in the ex* 
ternal world and suppress all diversities in the realm 
of mind, and thereby to bring about a soulless uni* 
fortuity so that the problem of special privileges may 
not arise at all ? “No,*’ says Swami Vivekananda, 
“The work of ethics has been and will be in the 
future, not the destruction of variation and the 
establishment of sameness in the external world, 
which is impossible, for it would bring death and 
annihilation, — but to recognise the unity in spite of 
all these variations, to recognise the God within 
in spite of everything that frightens us, to recognise 
that infinite strength as' the property of everyone 
in spite of all apparent weakness, and to recognise 
the eternal, infinite, essential purity of the soul 
in spite of everything to the contrary that appears 
on the surface.” 


* * 

Swami Vivekananda was a staunch advocate of 
equality. But he was not one of those who profess 
lofty principles while they fail to reflect them in ^ 
their lives and actions. He was, on the other 
hand, a fearless idealist who never shrank from the 
logical consequences of the high idealism he held 
most dear to his heart. He boldly broke down the 
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barriers of caste and class that separated him from 
humanity. He renounced his promising worldly 
career, embraced poverty, and shared the same 
miseries and sufferings with the people. It is thus 
that he realised his oneness with the poor and the 
down -trodden t and came to possess an infinite 
love for the ever-trampled labouring classes which 
from time immemorial have been working silent- 
ly, without even getting the remuneration of their 
labours.” 

♦ 

* ♦ 

The crowning glory of the Swami's life was his 
unbounded love and sympathy for the poor and 
the miserable — the Daridra Narayanas as he pre- 
ferred to call them. He represented in full the 
spirit of true Democracy, and always stood for the 
dumb millions whom we in our ignorance and 
vanity look down upon with pity and contempt. 
With the vision of a true prophet that he was, he 
saw that the India that is to be will arise “out of 
the peasant's cottage, grasping the plotigh, out of the 
huts of the fisherman , the cobbler and the sweeper.” >■ 
He saw that New India will spring “from the grocer's 
shop, from besides the oven of the fritter-seller, 
from the factory, from the marts and from 
markets.” And the greatest legacy that the Swami 
has left to us is his deep love and unbounded sym- 
pathy for these so-called lowly and humble people. 
“I bequeath to you, young men,” he said urith a 
heart overflowing with compassion, “this sympathy, 
this struggle for the poor, the ignorant, the op- 
pressed. Vow then to devote yottr whole lives to 
these millions going down and down everyday. 
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The poor, the illiterate, the ignorant, the afflicted— * 
let these be your God. Know that service to these 
alone is the highest religion.** May we try our 
^ utmost to make ourselves worthy of the great trust 
which the Swami imposed on us ! May we continue 
with unabated devotion and enthusiasm the great 
work which he inaugurated for the regeneration of 
the masses, and through it the renaissance of our 
Motherland ! 


THREE KINDS OF DHARMA. 

certain Pandit in the course of his lecture once de^ 
scribed Dharma to be of three kinds. One he termed 
as ceremonial Dharma, the second he termed as moral Dharma 
and the third as transcendental Dharma. And he explained 
that all these three kinds of Dharma are necessary for man's 
growth towards spirituality and ultimate realisation, according 
to the stage in which he is. 

In ordinary conversation we hear such talks as, that person 
must be a religious mart — for he regularly bathes in the 
Ganges, wears certain marks on his forehead, eats a particular 
sort of food, puts on a particular kind of cloth, and has 
made pilgrimages to Benares, Gaya, Hardwar, Brindaban 
&c. If, however, we closely watch him, we perhaps find thal 
he does not scruple to tell a falsehood occasionally, may 
perhaps cheat a widow if occasion arises, in one word, he 
is not very particular in practising what is called moralityr 
So we hear also of a certain class of people denouncing such 
kind of religious men and preaching that religion consists in 
truth, honesty, charity and so forth, and not in the observance 
of certain external forms. Many of these moral men will not 
perhaps make obeisance to an image of god or goddess, will 
not adopt any particular form of diet or dress; even som^ 
them may doubt the very existence of Godr 
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Our Pandit, after describing these two types of religious 
men, explained that though the ceremonial and moral 
Dharmas may not always co-exist, still it is true that both of 
them are necessary for man’s spiritual growth, and it is 
possible to combine them in one and the same person, maybe 
in varying proportions. So one type need not condemn 
or comment upon the other’s conduct. These two forms of 
Dharma at last culminate in what he termed as transcendental 
Dharina, as one finds in Manu — 

w Td vjiif i 

** 'i*hc transcendental Dharma consists in seeing the Atman 
with the help of Yoga." 

As on the one hand the advocate of mere morality con- 
demns the believer in ceremonials, so on the other hand we 
find in certain religious books an actual advocacy of im- 
morality in the name of religion. One line of a stanza occurs 
to our mind which bears out the above idea — 

^ I 

The Lord says, “ Even a sin commilted for My sake is 
transformed into virtue." 

In those religions which advocate faith and devotion as the 
principal aids to spirituality, we often find this disregard of 
morality, though an open advocacy of immorality may not 
occur. 

Now, let us see how we can reconcile these two opposite 
stand-points, and whether we can be at one with our Pandit’s 
view that both of them are necessary. 

Observation tells us that throughout the world in all 
periods of history, in all religions — even the most iconoclastic 
— 4he value of ceremonials as aids to man’s spiritual growth 
has been admitted in a greater or le.sscr degree. The 
Mohammedan, who will not tolerate a picture in his mosque, 
turns towards the west when he prays, because in Mecca 
there is a stone called Kabala which is considered very sacred 
in his religion. Sometimes the so-called anti-ceremonial 
party will upon proper scrutiny be found to believe in iu 
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own particular form of ceremony, while condemning the 
ceremonials and forms of all other parties. We knew of a 
religious teacher preaching the worship of the sun which he 
tried his utmost to prove was not material, while condemning 
the worship of all Incarnations of God. 

In the same fashion, morality in some form or other will 
be found to be an integral part of all religion.<i, only the word 
morality must be understood in a broad sense, and different 
grades of morality must be recognised. It must be admitted 
that what under certain circumstances and with particular 
individuals is considered immorality, may be morality in 
other circumstances and with other individuals. Truth- 
speaking and non-killing, in their strict literal sense, may not 
be justifiable under all circumstances, although they are very 
necessary in many cases. The highly evolved soul also may 
not require the safeguards of injunctions and prohibitions 
though they are absolutely necessary for an average man. 

Through reason also the efiicacy of external forms and 
ceremonials in certain stages of religious growth can be 
proved. Man consists of a spiritual as well as a material part, 
and these two have intimate connection. If the body is 
diseased or dull the mind is also affected. We see also that 
certain kinds of food make our body and mind agitated. 
Again, if we try to think of very abstract conceptions we find 
that our mind cannot easily grasp them, but always reverts to 
familiar material conceptions and images. So what harm is 
there in taking these external aids for higher religious reali- 
sation ? We do not argue that they are necessary for all 
without exception, nor do we say that one coat should fit every- 
one. Neither are we for practising all sorts of cercmoniala 
as a matter of custom, without reasoning-^not understanding 
their real significance. Argue we always must, but neither 
should wc discard anything, however trivial it may seem, 
without giving it a fair trial. 

That morality also is never antagoiMStic to real rel^ion 
can be easily proved. If an immoral man siiicereljr worships 
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God, he must dwell on higher thoughts and these noble 
thoughts will gradually drive out his evil propensities which 
are the real springs of his evil actions, and so he cannot but 
turn to be a strictly moral man very soon. This truth has 
been forcibly preached by Bhagavan Sri Krishna in the Gita— 

«r ft «*• « 

“Even if a dreadfully immoral man serves Me with his 
whole mind, he is surely to be considered a pious man, for 
verily his resolution is in the right direction.” 

The highest religion consists in pure bliss, and how can 
a man who continues to perform immoral acts rise to that 
exalted state without discarding his old evil propensities 
altogether ? It is said in a celebrated Hindi verse : Where 
Rama is, there is no desire ; and conversely, where desire 
reigns, there Rama is not. The two cannot co-exist like the 
sun and night.” Aye, where there is desire, the Lord cannot 
be there, and is not desire the root of all immoral acts ? The 
highest realisation is possible only through renunciation and 
not through enjoyment, and what is renunciation but perfect 
morality ? If some religions do not always insist on strict 
morality In its external sense, their underlying idea seems 
to be this — that the sages understood that if a person could be 
made to taste the bliss arising from a glimpse of the Divine 
even for a moment, his conscience must be awakened and 
he must be a changed man in no time. So it is not always 
necessary to lecture him on what may be termed as ‘ school 
morality,” and put before him a lengthy catalogue of moral 
virtues which, as the sages understand, are nothing but different 
aspects of one and the same thing, viz., the impulse towards 
the Divine. 

If we study the life of Sri Ramakrishna we shall And 
ample justiAcation for our Pandit's view of Dharma. Who 
docs not know that he strictly observed the particular cere- 
monials of all the religions be practised ? On the other hand, 
every reader of his wonderful life knows his strict regard for 
truth as well as his absolute conquest of lust and greed. In 
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his life the moral and the ceremonial elements of religion 
were wonderfully blended and at last culminated in that 
transcendental insight which has been so beautifully de- 
scribed by Rev. Pratap Chandra Mazumdar 

“His religion means ecstacy, his worship means transcend- 
ental insight, his whole nature burns day and night with the 
permanent lire and fever of a strange faith and feeling.” 

Many are for banishing all ceremonies from religion. To 
such people Sri Ramakrishna used to say : “ In a grain of 
paddy, its kernel i. e. the rice is what is most important, and 
you eat the rice, not its husk, still you must pause to consider 
that if you put a grain of rice underground, you will not 
get a plant from which you can get rice, — for this you must 
put the paddy into the ground. So, however unimportant 
the ceremonials may seem, they are absolutely neces.sary for 
many in certain stages of their religious growth, though it must 
be deiinitely understood that the highest transcendental 
insight or Samadhi is the goal which one must always keep 
in view.” Those also who do not like to put emphasis on 
morality, as we understand it now, in higher religious growth, 
must bear in mind that true transcendental insight is the 
culmination of morality. The highest stage of religion may 
be non-moral, but it is never immoral, and in all stages of 
religious development we must practise morality according 
to our conscience, according to our inner light and should 
never raise false issues. Many a religious man practises, 
according to bis stage of growth, either the first or the second 
form of Dharma, but for ultimate realisation every one must 
combine the two in different proportions, and if one is 
sulTiciently persevering one will at last reach the third or 
transcendental Dharma which is nothing but the highest 
Jnanam and the highest Bhakti in one. 


SWAMl SUDDHANANDA. 



PHILOSOPHY OF WORK.* 

By Swami Abhbdakanda. 

^^KNTURIES before the Christian era when the European 
nations were living in caves^ eating raw animal flesh, 
tattooing their bodies and wearing animal skin, the Aryan civili<- 
sation broke upon the horizon of the Punjab and not upon that 
of Greece and Rome. The philosophy of the Hindus at that 
time was not like ancient Greek and modern philosophy but 
it had a different goal. When Moses was delivering his mes-^ 
sage, we find Bhagavan Sri Krishna giving in the field of 
Kurukshetra tire greatest piiilosophy — the philosophy of Karma 
Yoga. He said that he who can see inaction in action and 
action in inaction is the best performer of work.*’ All the 
great men of that age tried to e.xplain the philosophy con- 
tained in these words but very few could understand the real 
spirit. 

The philosophy of work tells us that all the works per- 
formed within our body and mind are propelled by Prakriii — 
the same as Latin Procrealic Knergy. Bhagavan Sri Kjishua 
says that no one can be absolutely inactive. By the force of 
Nature we arc working day and night. No one can remain 
idle. We do not know that Prakriii. If Nature be our pro- 
peller, then we are nothing but toys in the hand of Nature. As 
H is said in the Bhagavad-Gita, ** What through delusion thou 
desiresl not to perform, thou shalt do by the impulse of 
Nature.” 

The question comes then : Have we any free-will ? Yes, we 
have a free-will, a conditional free-will. We can move our 
hand so long as it is not paralysed. We are not beyond time, 
space and causation (Karma). We are subject to the laws of 


* Kxtracts of a lecture dolivcrctl in the Formnu Christian College 

Lihorc, on the SSnl Nuvciiit>er. under the auspices of tho 
iRterincdiutc Philosophica! Society. 
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causation. Every Karma pos.sesses reaction. It posses.ses the 
law of compensation and the law of retribution. This Karma 
docs not care for the orphan's cries or widow’s tears. It brings 
happiness and unhappines.s. It goes on relentlessly^ It comes 
back again. Ail actions which produce reaction come back 
to the doer. A straight line produced to infiiiity is a circle* 
Every act which we perforin must produce the result. Mow 
can we become free from bondage ? How can we liberate 
ourselves from the law of Karma ? He who sees action in 
inaction and inaction in action will reach the goal. 

We should work therefore and understand that there are 
a physical body, instruments and a source of consciousness 
called Atman or Spirit. 'I he Atman is beyond the process 
of evolution. Mind has its growth, progress and improve^ 
ment but the Atman i.s always the .same. Tlie philosophy of 
work is a path that leads to the reali.sation of the Spiiit. Such 
path is known as Yoga which is the same as the English word 
*yoke.’ Vedanta means the end of wisdom i. e. where all 
relative wisdom ends. C^)d when known as we know the table, 
no longer remains God but becomes an object of our mind and 
senses. One who knows (lod is himself God. 

The philosophy of work describes that the >vorld is a 
gigantic stage. Every individual is pla}ing a pari lieie. All ;ue 
performing their works according to the natural tendency with 
which they are born. When we are young and aie studeiiis, we 
have our duties of study, when we become householders we have 
duties towards our wife and children. Thus duty is changing 
according to our modes of life. Fulfilling a duty under 
pressure is not desirable as it is a bondage, but we should do 
everything out of love. Through love we can reach a stage 
where duty can never take us. Thus working through love 
we can reach the .stage of Nishkama Karma of which Lord 
Krishna says, “ To work thou hast the right but not to the 
fruits thereof.” 

The European and Latin races of Europe have come 
from the same Aryan stock. Colour question should not rise 
among the doccndanls of the Aryan race and if it rises it 
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comes through ignorance. Colour changes according to 
rlimaiic and hereditary conditions. Putting aside all pre- 
judices we siiould work. 

Western people have their ideal which is Bhoga or enjoy- 
ment in this world. But our ideal is Yoga. Western coun- 
tries are following their ideals, but we are far behind those 
of ours. It is because we are degenerated, we cannot work. 
Karly marriage, mode of living and the food we take are 
dcLiiinental to our health. The Americans know which kind 
of food is useful for ihe brain, and which will develop the 
nerves and the muscles. It is the lack of good cooking that 
makes us siilTer from indigestion trouble and impairs our 
capacity for work. 

Try to coiicentiate your energy. Dissipation of energy 
will weaken your mind. Concentration of energy can be 
best achieved by the practice of brealliing exercises or Piana- 
yama. (.'hrist healed the sick, Buddha healed also, hut the 
healing power is within us too. 

(iod dwells within us. He can appear in person to him 
who believes in a personal God, because <Jod is personal, 
impersonal and beyond both. 

If we w^)ik in the light spirit we can drive aw’ay all 
dillicuUies. 'I’he philosophy of work tells us that we should 
be pel feet in thi.s life first before we can be pcifecl after 
death. 

(iod never punishes the wicked, nor rewards the good. 
The wicked punish themselves and the virtuous reward them- 
selves by their thoughts ami tleeds, all being subject 
to the laws of Karma, which include the law of action and 
inaction. 

rhe Bible s,ays that ('iod created man after his own image. 
Our Vedas preach the same truth. If \vc understand that we 
are the image or rcllerlion of the infiaiie S^pirit then \vc are 
entitled to all the ipialilies of the Doinc Being and can reach 
perfection in this very life. iSucii is the leaching of the 
philosophy of work. ~ 
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LETTERS OF SWAMi TURIYANANDA. 

( Translated from Bengali. ) 

Kankhal. 

31st August, 1912. 

Dear- 

Yours of the aist inst. to hand duly. 1 am glad to go 
through the contents. The whole life is full of troubles. 
Troubles must remain, but he is the clever man who can 
steadily bring his work to completion in the midst of these 
distractions. JTSW m mgi7 

That is real cleverness which serves to achieve men's ob- 
jects of this life and the next." You have done well to send 

to Bangalore. His health will improve and he will see 

a new place. Perhaps he Is more clever now than before. 
He is a good boy. When the heart is pure everything else 
comes in of itself. One has not to wait for anything in 
particular. The root of all trouble is the mind. When the 
mind is not straightforward it is very difficult to find con- 
genial circumstances. As days pass by, I am more and more 
clearly comprehending the meaning of Sri Kamakrishna's 
statement, ** One attains success in every form of spiritual 
discipline if he can make bis thoughts and expressions at 
one — if he is .sincere.” The greatest of Sadhanas is to make 
this. As .soon as the interior gives the lie to the exterior, 
all sorts of restlessness and trouble come in. 

My health is so so. Life is in its ebb now, so where is the 
chance for its being all right? »Some trouble or other is 
always present. To-day a toothache, to-morrow an eye- 
complaint, the next day something else — thus it goes on. It 
creates trouble if one turns one’s attention to them. * * 

* * The two questions you have put forward are both 

very difficult. First is the theory of Sruddha or obsequial 
riles. You will know much about it if yon read the Santi 
Parva of the Mahabharata. King Yudhisthira has asked 
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some queslioiis, to which Bhishmadeva has given apposite 
replies. There is a distinct sphere called the Pitriloka — the 
sphere of the manes — and the Sraddha etc. are performed in 
their honour. And those relatives on earth, on whose decease 
the Shastras enjoin the Sr&ddha ceremony, consider them- 
selves happy if the denizens of this Pitriloka are made 
happy, — though they may or may not be conscious of it. 
For after their death a very intimate and subtle relation is 
established between them and the inhabitants of the Pitri- 
loka. The word Sriddha is derived from the word Sraddha. 
And Sraddha is faith in the next world. Even after departing 
from this world they actually continue to live ; consequently 
the attempt to please them on the part of their children etc. 
is quite natural. Those who inhabit the above-mentioned 
Pitriloka are eternal, and directly they arc pleased to receive 
the oblations of food and drink etc. odered to them, the 
souls of parents and grand parents etc. who have died within 
our knowledge — in whatever sphere they may be according to 
their Karma — are also pleased owing to that subtle affinity. 

I think this is the secret of obsequial rites. You will know 
about it if you read that portion of the Smrilis which deals 
with the theory of Sr&ddha. 

Your second point is the superhuman origin of the 
Vedas. Superhuman means that they are not the handiwork 
of man. Nobody has produced them — that is, they are 
eternal. Now everything will be clear if you understand the 
meaning of the word Veda. Veda means knowledge. And 
what is knowledge ?— 

vcTvsnnraq wv m ” 

Knowledge is two-fold ; that arising from Scriptures 
and that revealed by discrimination. Word-Brahman or the 
Vedas arc the knowledge derived from Scriptures and Para- 
brahman is that revealed by discrimination.” 

Well then, if you can admit knowledge to be uncreated by 
man and eternal, then the Vedas, being knowledge due to 
Scriptures, should also be admitted as eternal and uncreated 
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by man. For they are not certainly books — they are a mass of 
words^ certain symbols to represent certain ideas. Take an 
illustration. Name and the possessor of that name are in- 
separable. Names can be many, but the possessor of them 
is one. Similarly the mass of words known as the Vedas is 
a symbol of the Supreme Brahman and inseparably connected 
with It. 1 shall try to clear the point some other time. This 
much for to-day. 

Yours with love, 

Tiiriyananda. 

( Original. ) 

The R. K. M. Home of Service, 
Luxa, Benares City, 

The 15th April, 1920, 

My Dear 

Many thanks for your kind letter of the nth inst. Very 
glad to learn that you spent your Easter holidays with 
Maharaj at Bhubaneswar very joyously. Swami Saradananda 
had written to me about the situation and conditions of the 
Math there before, and it pleased me to have your endorse- 
ment of the same in your letter. How happy I felt to be told 
that Maharaj was in the best of his moods there and with 
perfect health ! May he continue to enjoy the freedom and 
felicity of mind which are his own, without being hampered 
by the uncomfortable interference of the crowds of Bhaktas 
there ! You give all credit to A — for the new Math build- 
ing at Bhubaneswar and do it rightly, and as he did all he 
could to make it a success, without any desire for name and 
fame, he does not feel the worse for the criticism, whether 
adverse or favourable. He proved himself a Karma-yogin 
therein. He cares for the blessings of Maharaj which ho 
has got in abundance, and that satisfies him fully. He is 
doing a little better here under the Kaviraji treatment. Ho 
has received your letter and will write in reply to it soon. 
My health, I am sorry to .say, is far from satisfactory just 
now. But the will of the Mother corucs to pass, and 1 aa\ 
quHe satisfied with Her decree. 
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You have said that in my last letter I wrote to you 
that ** we are to remain as spectators." Yes, quite right. 
That is not only for you but for us as well. If we 
can only remain so, then we can enjoy the fun of this 
world, otherwise not. But it is so hard to remain as wit- 
ness in everything we do. We mix ourselves up and feel pain 
or pleasure for oCir deeds. May the Mother keep us always 
very near Her and not allow us to run away to get entangled 
in the meshes o( Maya ! 1 shall thank my stars if through 

the grace of the Mother I can have the opportunity of 
remaining as a spectator, in the true sense of the term, the 
rest of my days. As for you all, you should play the part of 
heroes as sons of the Mother and true devoted followers of 
Swamiji, dedicating yourselves as sacrifices for the good of the 
many, without caring anything for your own benefit or 
acquisition. For the Mother Herself takes care of those who 
keep themselves busy for the well-being of Her children that 
need help and succour in this world. How I wish to see this 
accomplished before it is long! My best wishes and love to 
you as ever. 

Yours in the Lord, 

Turiyananda. 


DANGERS AND OPPORTUNITIES BEFORE 
mNDUISM. 

By Sl'BR.\MANYA SaRMA. 

iCIMO! neither Jesus is come nor Jehovah; nor will they 
^ ^ come ; they are now busy in saving their own hearths 
and homes and have no time to come to our country. Here is 
the self-same Old Siva seated as before, the bloody Mother 
Kali worshipped with the self-same paraphernalia, the pastoral 

Shepherd of Love, Sri Krishna, playing on his flute Firm 

as the Himalayas they are; and no attempts of anyone, 
Christian and other missionaries, will ever be able to remove 
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them/’ Such were the prophetic words of Swami Viveka- 
naiida who carried the lofty message of Hindustan to the 
very heart of the Christian West. He was great, his faith 
eternal, and his prophecy will not fail. But there are dangers 
ahead, treacherous rocks and gaping eddies through which the 
living faith of Arya Dhanna is to be steered. For a cry has 
arisen on the other side of the world to evangelise the whole 
world in this generation. Europe is now prostrate, a victim 
to her own consuming greed, intolerance and egoism, and is 
sectrching her heart for a deeper ideal. At no other lime of her 
existence did she need the spiritual message, the message of 
deeper humanity, of universality and love that India can give 
her, than now. Only the message of the Vedas and the 
Veilanta can cure her of her selfishness and egoism and soothe 
her restless soul. 

But India herself is fallen and in consequence her own 
eternal faith is now in danger. A rule of foreign faith and an 
official ecclesiastical department have pushed the meek 
religion to the wall, and the missionaries have proclaimed to 
the world that it is inadequate. What an amount of vilifica- 
tion and calumny have been written in Christian rueratiire 
about Hinduism ! Yet when Swami Vivekananda asked his 
audience at the * World's Congress of Religions,’ how many 
had read the sacred books of the Hindus, only three or four 
hands were put up. And verily in his righteous indignation 
did he pronounce : And yet you dare to judge us ! ” 

The attitude of the majority of Christian missionaries is 
not that of the judge. If it were so, they would learn sooner 
or later to judge better. We could convince them of their 
mistakes. But no logic or reasoning is of avail before them. 
The only criteria of judgment are, in many cases, money 
and power and these are brought to religions as well. So, 
naturally, Buddhism and Hinduism are inferior because the 
people who profess them are not militaristic or imperialistic. 
Hence there has arisen a cry to ** evangelise the whole world 
in this generation.” ** Non-Christian religions” they say, 
are inadequate to the needs of man and so they mu6t 
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preach the gospel to every creature on earth. For there is 
the command, “ Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” 

How much is it different from the Hindu ideal I “To 
the Hindu the whole world of religions is only a travelling, a 
coming up, of different men and women, throagh various 
conditions and circumstances, to the same goal. Kvery 
religion is only an evolving a God out of the material man, 

and the same God is the inspirer of all of them It is the 

same light coming through glasses of different colours 

The Lord has declared to the Hindu in his incarnation as 
Krishna, ‘I am in every religion as the tliread through a 
string of pearls. Wherever thou seest extraordinary holiness 
and extraordinary power raising and purifying humanity, 
know thou that I am there.* And what has been the result ? 

I challenge the world to find, throughout the whole system of 
Sanskrit philosophy, any such expression as that the Hindu 
alone will be saved and not others.** So spoke Swami 
Vivekananda before the Chicago Parliament of Religions. He 
was there to give the message of India, the eternal faith of 
Vedanta. He was above the narrow creeds of proselytising 
agencies. He advised them as follows: — “ 'rhe Christian is 
not to become a Hindu or a Buddhist, nor a Hindu or a 
liuddhisl to become a Chiisiian. But each must assimilate 
the spirit of the others and yet preserve its individuality and 
grow according to its own law of growth.** This lofty i«lea 
of the Vedic faith can alone save the w’orld from its present 
ills. It is a pity that this fair earth has been for centuries 
filled with violence, fanaticism, bigotry, greed and selfish- 
ness, and Christendom has been the arch offender. 

Swami Vivekananda carried the mes.s.agc of Vedanta, the 
essence of Hinduism, to the four comers of the world. He 
was not a proselytising agent. He planted the standard of 
Vedanta in this Christian land and fought bravely agarnst 
the orthodox clergymen, who tried to hinder, abuse aiul 
vilify him. For with many people religion is a trade, and even 
as they protect their industries against foreign compeliiion. 
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they put all barriers against other religions. And even 
as itiey dump their goods on other markets for sale, they 
thrust their religion on others. Hence they have introduced 
into their religion the conipettttve, fighting and selfish methods 
of the world. As a result of this haired is fostered. Twenty-^ 
five years back Swami Vivekananda wrote as follows to a 
friend of his : My dear M — , supposing I had said all sorts 
of fearful things against the * yanks,’ would that be paying 
off a millionth part of what they say of our mothers and 
sisters ? ‘ Neptune’s waters ’ would be perfectly useless to 

wash off the hatred the (Christian ' yanks ’ of both sexes 
bear to us ‘ heatliens of India,' — and what harm have we done 
them ?” What harm have we done them ? None. Yet it is 
because we did them no harm we are now suffering. Wc 
who without distinction of race or colour treated all 
hospitably, we who were meek and nun-greedy, and we who 
coveted no domain or empire, are now victims to a civili- 
sation of which the watchword is aggression I 

Its method at home is one of ceaseless propaganda and 
relentless vilification of other religions. We give below a few 
extracts from the missionary liteiatiiro : — 

1 have in mind, first of all the positive immorality of 

Hinduism You will find it cogently expressed in .Mr. 

Meredith Townsend’s essay on ‘The Core of Hinduism* 
where he is dealing especially with Vivekanaiula's representa- 
tions at the Parliament of Religions.* There and in other 
essays, Mr. I'ownsend complains that great curse of India 
is just what he .says is the worst idea of all Asia, namely, th<it 
morality has no immutable basis, but is deemed by every 
man a fluctuating law, and that it is a characteri.stic of the 
Hindu mind that it is able to hold, and actually does hold, 
the most diametrically opposite ideas, as though all such 
ideas were true; and that the great weakness in Hindiiism 
making it utterly insufiicient for the need of men, is the 
ab.solute want of that ethical reality which is one of the 

* TIiih .'ind tlif‘ iiiL' (|U(»t;iri(iris an* from “The Don-ChristH*ii 
Religions liJ^Mle'iiiale ' hy li. Ji. Spew. 
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essential characteristics of Christianity, the absolute want of 
any vinculum binding religious faiths to moral life." 

The author does not seen to have the essentials of a critic 
when he confuses the actions of people with the injunctions 
of their faiths. With all that is boasted for Christianity how 
much has it helped Christendom to conform to anything like 
ethics and morality in their political, economic and com- 
mercial relations with other peoples, or in their own private 
and .social life? The author presents a woeful ignorance 
not only of other peoples but also of his own society. 

To quote further — “The non-Christian religions are in-^ 
adequate to man’s moral needs because they are all morally 
chaotic. I mean more than one thing by it. 1 mean, for 
one thing, that there never was a consonance between the best 
ideal and the reality in the non-Christian religions. No 
great non-Chri.stian religious teacher ever lived up to his 
own ethical ideals, and that chasm which was real in the begins 
ning is becoming a wider and wider chasm with the years." 

Again the same ignorance and bigotry and intolerance 1 
These writers have a peculiar logic of their own. They com- 
pare the actuals of the non-Christian lands with the ideals 
of Chri.silanily. I'hey cover their ignorance with the cloak of 
condescension. Who can equal Buddha or Jina, Chaitaiiya 
or Ramakrishna Paramahamsa as religious teachers ? Sankara, 
Ramanuja, Dayananda and a host of others have more than 
lived up to their teachings. And how much consonance is 
there between the ideal and the real in Christendom itself? 
There is an almost impassable gulf. And yet most sweeping 
and uncharitable criticisms are levelled by Christians against 
non-Christian faiths and peoples ! 

In the quotations cited above wc have shown how the Christ- 
ians and of them mis.siorir’es, want to make a case (or 
Christianity by proclaiming to the world our moral obloquy 
and trying to prove the inadequacy of our religions for the 
inteUectual, social and spiii.ual needs of man. Wc shall 
endeavour to answer this in a general way in the w^rds of 
Swanii Vivckanaiida. 

4 
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** Our countrymen must remember that in things of the 
Spirit we are the teachers and noiforeigners. 

** The East wants every bit of social power through 

spirituality I claim that no destruction of religion is 

necessary to improve Hindu society, and that this state of so- 
ciety exists not on account of religion, but because that 
religion has not been applied to society as it should have been. 
This I am ready to prove from our oM books, every word of it. 

** Of course wc had to stop advancing during the Moham- 
medan tyranny, for then, it was not a 'question of progress 
but of life and death. Now that that pressure has gone, we 
must move forward, not on the lines of destiuetion directed 
by renegades and missionaries, but along our line, -our own 

road Each nation has a main current in life ; in India 

it is religion. Make it strong and the wateis on eidicr side 
must move along with it.” (Kpistles) 

( To be concliulcd). 


A MEMORY OI' VIVKKANANDA.* 

By Mr. Kkkves Calkins. 

y first impression of the Swaxni was not a hapj^y one. 
^ * He had come to liie World's Fair as India's representa- 
tive at the Chicago raiiiamcnt of Religions, and I, a young 
preacher fresh from the UuivcrMly, did not greatly admire 
the magnificent ease with which he waved aside Christian 
history and announced a new Star in the East. I think it was 
his lordly manner that disturbed, somewhat, my American 

• Thf**c vahiahlo reraiiiiscrncrH aro reproduced here from Ihe *‘liidi:iii 
Hof.iftl Iti-romier ” of llombay. Although the wiitci lias tak<*ii :i puriiMl 
Tiew of the Kwami — a man of raanifoM realisatirm^nnd of hi!» 
Vedantic propsi^'anda, “A Memory of Vivekanamln *' gives a true 
gli 111 of certain aHperts of the Hwanii’s pcrHuoality, part ieuliirlv hi** 
p»S':irirate luve for hi:i MoMieriami and Iiim wonderful re:ili.Marion of tlu- 
One in all, which u»i>d to fascinate iliose who came io intimate contact 
with his uni'iue iiCc.— Ed., P. B. 
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sense of democracy. lie did not argue that he was a superior 
person, he admiited it. Afterwards, when 1 learned that 
several cities, notably Boston, had formed Vi vekananda Clubs, 

1 was prepared to credit the report that, not his ideals, but 
his eyes, were leading captive silly American women, which 
was manifestly unfair. Then, for several years, I heard 
nothing further of him. 

I reached India in December, 1900, embarking at Naples 
on the Rubattino *' of the old Italian Line. It chanced that 
my scat in the saloon was at the end of one of the center 
tables — which has considerable to do with my story. Mr. 
Drake Brockman, I. C. S., of the Central Provinces, occupied 
the first seat on the right, and another English Civilian whose 
name has escaped my memory sat opposite him. At Suez 
there was a shift at table, some of the passengers having left 
the vessel, and our first meal in the Red Sea saw a strange 
gentleman, in Indian habit, seated next to Mr. Drake Brock- 
man. Ho was silent that first meal, taking only a ship’s 
biscuit and soda w'atcr, and leaving before the meal was 
finished. There was some question up and down the board 
as to the identity of the distinguished stranger, for, as was 
quite evident, he was no mean personage; whereupon a rough 
and ready traveller, disdaining delicacy, called to the chief 
steward to bring him the wine orders. Ostensibly looking for 
his own wine card, he drew forth a modest soda water slip 
which was handed round the table. ** Vivekananda/' in pencil, 
was what passed across my plate. In a moment I remembered 
the furore he had created at the Parliament of Religions, and 
looked forward with some interest to the coming days at sea. 

My earlier impression of the Swami was still strong upon 
me, so I did not immediately seek his acquaintance ; a bow 
at table answered every requirement. But I chanced to over- 
hear one of the passengers speak his name, and add, ** We’ll 
draw him ! " I suppose my instinct for fair play pulled me 
toward Vivekananda as his unconscious ally in the intellectual 
rencounters of the next ten days. Perhaps he discerned my un- 
spoken friendliness, for, almost immediately, he sought me out. 
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“ You are an American ? 

- Yes." 

“ A missionary ? " 

•‘Yes." 

“ Why do you teach religion in my country ? " he 
demanded. 

“ Why do you teach religion in my country ?" I countered. 

The least quiver of an eyelash was enough to throw down 
our guards. We both burst out laughing, and were friends. 

For a day or two, at table, one or other of the passengers 
proceeded to “draw" the Swami — only he refused to be 
drawn I Ills answers were ready and usually sufficient ; but, 
more than that, they were brilliant. They sparkled with epi- 
gram and apt quotation. Presently the lesser wits learned the 
valor of putting up their swords, all excepting Mr. Drake 
Brockman; his keen and analytic mind constantly cut across 
Vivekananda's epigrams and held him close to the logic of 
admitted facts. It worried the Swami a lot I The rest of the 
company soon lost interest and permitted our little group at 
the end of the table to hold uninterrupted forum, breakfast, 
tiffin, and dinner. 

One night 1 participated in a discovery. Vivekananda had 
been particularly brilliant. His conversation was like (Janga 
at high flood. There was really no interrupting him. A 
question might deflect him for a moment, but presently he 
was moving again on the main current of his speech. At the 
close of an unusually eloquent period be bowed slightly to 
each of us, then arose and quietly left the saloon. The 
Civilian sitting opposite Mr. Drake Brockman leaned across 
the table. 

" Have you noticed that when the Indian gentleman is 
interrupted he begins again where be left off ? " 

" Yes, we both bad noticed it." 

“He is repeating one of his lectures for our private benefit.'" 

And so it was. But, even so, it was an amazingly inter- 
esting performance, many leagues beyond the ordinary chit- 
chat on board ship. 
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Vivekananda was a patriot much more than a philosopher. 

1 think his passion for the Vedantic propaganda was because 
this seemed to him the surest way of fostering Indian nation- 
hood. I believe in this he was mistaken ; * nevertheless, my 
recognition of his patriotism washed away completely my 
first unhappy impression of him, and enabled me to know him 
as I think he would be glad to be remembered by his country- 
men — not as a religionist, propagating an ancient creed, but 
as a lover of his own land seeking to promote her good in 
the society of modern nations. 

It was this passion tor his country, shorl-clrcuited by a 
misapprehension of the purpose of Christian missions, that 
brought on an explosion. One evening, over the nuts and 
coffee, the conversation had turned on India's preparedness 
for self-government. (By the way, that conversation took place 
more than twenty-lwo years ago, when as yet the Chelmsford- 
Montagu Reform Bill was nebulous and far away ; similar 
conversations may logically continue for one hundred and 
twenty-two years to come, for no nation ever yet was 
** prepared " for self-government). 

Suddenly Vivekananda blazed. 

Let England teach us the fine art of government,*' he 

* Thu Bwami's cVedantio mlsaion served a twofold purpose as tho 
Bister Nivcdlta says — *• One of world-moTing, sod another, of nation- 
making.” The function of the Swami’s movement as regards India, to 
quote his own words, was — ** to find the common bases of Hinduism 
and awaken the national consciousness to them.” Tho object of his 
carrying tho spiritual message of India to the West ho clearly stated in 
the following terms To give and take is the law of nature. Any 
individual or class or nation that does not obey this law, never prospers 

in life. We must follow the law. That Is why I went to America 

They have been for a long time giving you of what wealth they possess, 
and now Is the timo for you to share your priceless treasures with them. 
And you will see how the feelings of hatred will be quickly replaced 
by those of faith, devotion and reverence towards you, and how they 
will do good to your country even unasked.” That tho Swami was 
right in the choice of his “ plan of campaign ” is borne out by the 
fruits of his labour in India and abroad. — Ed., P. B. 
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burst forth, “ for in that art Britain is the leader of the na> 
tions ; ” then, turning to me, “ let America teach us agriculture 
and science and your wonderful knack of doing things, for 
here we sit at your feet — but ” — and Vivekananda’s pleasant 
voice grew harsh with bitterness — “ let no nation presume to 
teach India religion, for here India shall teach the world.” 

That night we walked over the deck together and talked of 
the deeper things where there are no Britons, no Americans, 
no Indians, but only our hungry humankind and of one Son 
of Man whose sacrificial Blood, somewhere in the shifting 
sands of Asia, still abides. I think I helped the Swami to under- 
stand that no missionary in his senses is seeking to teach “relig- 
ion” in India, but only to help India know and love that 
Man. 

During the last day or two .of the voyage our understand- ] 
ing of each other increased greatly, and, as I believe, our 
mutual respect. The mysticism of Vivekananda was a 
fascination and wonder. For It was not affected. When our 
conversation touched, as it was bound to, on the hidden 
things of the spirit, his heavy eyelids would droop slowly and 
he wandered, even in my presence, into some mystic realm 
where 1 was not invited. When, on one such occasion, 1 re- 
marked that a Christian’s conscious fellowship with the 
Supreme Person must be alert and awake, ( as all personal 
fellowships must be), and therefore is essentially and necessarily 
different from a Hindu’s immersion in the all-pervading 
Brahma, he looked at me with a quick glance of scrutiny but 
made no reply. 

The last night, before the “ Rubattino ” reached Bombay, 
we were standing on the forward deck. Vivekananda was 
smoking a short sweet-briar pipe — the one “ English vice,” 
he said, which he was fond of. The wash of the sea 
and the unknown life which would begin on the morrow 
invited quietness. For a long time no word was spoken. 
Then, as though he had made op his mind 1 would do India 
no harm, he laid his hand on my shoulder. 

” Sir,” he said, “ they may talk about their Buddhas, theii 
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Krishnas, and their Christs, but we understand, you and I ; 
we are segments of the All-One." 

His hand remained upon my shoulder. It was such a 
friendly hand, 1 could not rudely remove it. Then he with- 
drew it himself and I offered him my own. 

** Swami," 1 said, ** you will have to speak for yourself and 
not for me. The All-One of which you speak is impersonal^ 
and therefore must remain unknowable, even though we be 
immersed in it as this ship is immersed in the Indian Ocean; 
He Whom I know. Whom I love, is personal and very very 
real — and, Swami, in Him all fulness dwells." 

The sweet-briar went swiftly to his lips, and the drooping 
eyelids as he leaned against the rail gave token that Viveka- 
nanda had gone forth on a far quest. 

Was it the All-One, or the One in all, the Swami sought 
that night ? 

Lucknow, February 1922. 

SRI KRISHNA AND UDDHAVA. 

(Continued from page 73. ) 

I 

Uddhava said : 

26. O Thovi of surpassing glory, O Lord, what 
sort of a sage do you prefer most ? What kind of 
devotion approved by sages' is most acceptable to 
Thee ? 

[ 1 Sages — such as Narada and others. ] 

snrsrvfr 1 

smrrr ^ 

27. O Lord of men, O Lord of the spheres, O 
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Lord of the Universe, say this to Me, for I have^ 
prostrated myself to Thee, am devoted to Thee, and 
have surrendered myself to Thee. 

[ 1 / Aav* Hence thou shuuldst not make it a secret 

from me.] 

^ I 

28. O Lord, Thou art the Supreme Brahman, 
infinite like the sky, the Purti.sha‘ who is beyond 
the Prakriti ; Thou art incarnated (on earth) 
assuming a separate body of Thy own accord. ^ 

[ 'rhe Purusha f^c \ — the Spirit that is beyond Nature. 

3 Oivn accord: Thy birth is not due to Karma as with 
others. ] 

5 ?T 5 qreTr^s 3 f?f«rTrw it^£.n 

The Lord said : 

29. Compassionate, with enmity to no creature, 
forbearing, with truth as his strength, of an un- 
impeachable mind, same to all, benefactor of all 
beings, 

[ Thirty characteristics of a Sadhu arc enumerated in 
Slokas 29—33.] 

30. With his Intellect un.sullied by de.sires, a 
master of his organs, mild, pure, without pos.scs.sions, 
without outward activity, with measured diet, a 
master of his mind, steady, having Me as his refuge, 
and meditative. 

fivn^r 
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31. Ever alert, of a balanced mind, with forti- 
tude, a master of the sixfold evils,' seeking no 
uame^ yet giving honour to others, expert, 
friendly, 2 merciful,^ and illumined. 

SixJ'olil evils- - hunger and thirst, grief and in- 
fatuation and decay and death. 

2 Friendly — to those who are happy. 

5 Merciful — to those that are in misery. ] 

32. He who knowing the merits and demerits 
(of duty and its opposite) gives up* all his formal 
duties even as sanctioned^ by Ale, and worships Me, 
is also the best among sages. 

[ 1 Gives up fr*d'.~transcends the preparatory or formal 
i^Gauni or Vaidhi ) stages to pursue that higher form char.ic- 
terised by spontaneous, selticss love ( Pard or Rd^dnuffd 
Bhakti ). 

5 Sanctioned - \\\ the scriptures. ] 

WjTffnsfsq'iTrasi ^ ir war: ii^^n 

33. Those who knowing or not knowing how 
mneh,^ what" and what sort*' I am, worship Me 
with their whole soul gone np to Ale^ are in My 

opinion the best of My devotees. 

r * Ho7o much — that I am unlimited by time or space. 

- Whai — that I am the Self of all. 

3 Of what sort — that I am the embodiment of Plxistence- 
Knowledge-UUss, and so on. 

* Whole soul — This is the sine qua non of religion. 

Pure ( Suddhti ) Bhakti, as distinct from Bhakti with 
Reason {y mtnamisrd ), is extolled in this veisc. In Sri Rama- 
krishna s language, “ It is that form of devotion which remains 
when one is beyond both knowledge and ignorance. ] 

('1^ be couliaucd.) 


5 



THE SIXTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TION OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

Belur Math 

The sixty-first birthday anniversary of Swami Vivekananda 
was celebrated with due eclat on 'rucsday, the t^ih January, 
1923. A “ Westerner " has sent us a viviti desi i iplioii oi the 
celebration, extracts of whicli are given below : — 

The sun had just risen in a rosy sky -across the Clanges, 
when the first visitors arrived. The visitors continued coming' 
until in the afternoon. 

In the temple room special service was conducted by two 
of the monks. The servic'c laslcti for many hours, while 
in seclucied corners other monks read aloud Swanujt's 
favourite passages of Vedic scriptures. As the ceremony 
proceeded (lowers were placed on and round the altar and 
oilerings of food were set before it, till at last ihc ror>tn 
appeared like a bower with the I.oid enthioned on his 
temple seat. It was touching to watch tlie devotion ol ll)e 
many visitors who came to do homage to the great Swamiji 
and his Divine Master. 

In an open verandah a large oil painting of Swami 
Vivekananda was tastefully decorated with garlands and 
flowers, in front of whicii the derotees kneeled denvn. T^ater 
in the day a party of singers entertained the visilois with 
devotional .songs. 

Shortly after noon time an impressive ceremony took place, 
when fifteen young men took the vrAvs r>f lhahmaehai);! 
thereby dedicating ihem.selves solely to the Service of (Jud. 

On the spacious open groiiiufs, poor and rich, high and 
low caste, sat together in true democratic fashion to partake 
of the Prasadam or consecrated food. Besides a large num- 
ber of devotees, about four thousand poor people of the sur- 
rounding country were sumptuously fed, 

There were Kirtan parties and celebrated singers wlio 
kept up the .spirit rif devotion and enthusiasm. The Swami 
Abhedananda gave a .short address on the life of Swamiji. 

Towards evening .some of the devotees departed hut 
Others remained tej he pre.sciil during the Kali Puja (worship 
of the Divine Mother) which began at nine o’clock in the 
evening and closed at three o'clock the following morning. 

Thus ended one of the best org.inised religious festivals I 
have ever witnessed, and also one of the most joyful ones* 
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Patna 

The birthday was celebrated in Patna on Sunday, the 14th 
January with f*reat eclat. From 12 noon till 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon about 1 500 poor Narayanas of all classes, touchables 
and untouchables alike, were fed under the auspices of the 
local Ramakrishna Ashrama. 

In the evening at 6 o’clock a crowded meeting was held 
in the Ikdiar Yoiingmeii’s Institute Hall. The elite of the 
town as also the student community attended it in large 
nu nbers. The Ilon'blc Mr. Justice P. R. Das was voted to 
the chair. 

Jlabii Nandipal Mukherjee M. Sc. read an interesting 
paper on the life and teachings of Swami Vivekananda. The 
Swaini’s religion, said the speaker, consisted not in dogmas 
bill in the realisation of (Jod. 

Hahn Saroshi C'baran Mitra who followed said that Swami 
Vivekananda went to America and Europe to preach the 
religion of Vedanta at a time when those continents swayed 
by the wave of niatei ialisin stood in great need of the spiritual 
message preached by the Swami. 

Mr. Justice Kulwant Sahay spoke of his impression of the 
majestic and saintly personality of the great Sannyasin, and 
observed that one of the greatest objects of the Swami*s life 
was the elevation of the masses — a work which had rightly 
been taken up by the members of the Ramakrishna Mission. 

Mr. P. K. Sen next dwelt eloquently on the life and 
teachings of Swami Vivekananda. 

The Hon’ble Khan Paluidur Fakhruddin pointed out in 
the course of his lecture that Swami Vivekananda considered 
all religions to be true and showed equal reverence for them 
all. He also observed that the universality of the soul as 
preached by the Swami was one of the cardinal doctrines of 
Sufism. The lecturer said that he saw no difference in the 
underlying spirit between the teachings of the Hindu 
Sannyasin and those of Islam. 

The Hon'hlo Mr. Madluisudan Das in his eloquent and 
intcre.sting speech dwelt upon the spiritual teachings of Swami 
Vivekananda. The first lesson which the Swami preached 
was that of courage, and the lecturer said that he longed 
for the day when he would see the youngmen of his country 
approaching the high spiritual ideal as was represented by 
Swami Vivekananda. 

Babu Mathuranath Sinha who .spoke next observed that 
Swami Vivekananda combined the organising power of the 
\V est with the Eastern ideals of renunciation and service. Ho 
thus preached a new ideal of work to the Sannyasins who 
previously used to retire to the forest. 
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The President appealed to the public for funds in aid of 
the Ramakrishna Ashrama at Patna. 

Kirtans in Bengali and Hindi were sung by a concert of 
Bengali singers. 

After a vole of thanks to the chair the nruseting dispersed 
at about 8 p. m. 

Madras 

The anniversary was celebrated with great enthusiasm 
and devotion on Saturday, the i j January last at Sri Rama- 
krishna Math, Mylapore, Madras. There was Bhajana in the 
early hours of the morning. More than two thousand poor 
Narayanas and a large number of Sadhus were fed in the 
morning. Tamil lectures on Swaini Vivekanaiula's Life and 
Message were delivered in the afternoon by eminent scholars. 
In the evening a public meeting was held at the Math 
premises with Sir T. Sadasiva Aiyer in the Chair. An in- 
teresting paper on “ Swami Vivekananda as Teacher of the 
Age ” by I\Ir. T. A. Ramalinga Chettiar, M. L. C. was read 
before the appreciative audience. 

Prof. P. N. Srinivasachari of the Pachaippa's College 
gave a brilliant account of the Swami's teachings, his con- 
ception of religion and his idea of universal fellowship. With 
the distribution of Prasadam the pleasant function came 
to a close. 

Bangalore 

The anniversary was celebrated at Sri Ramakrishna 
Ashrama, Bangalore City, on Sunday^ the 14th January, 19^3^ 
with great enthusiasm and devotion. 

Bhajana parties from different parts of the City and the 
Cantonment came in, procession carrying the portraits (A 
Swamiji and his Master in beautifully decorated cars. Over 
eight hundred poor people were fed at the Anjaneya Temple at 
Basavangiidi under the auspices of the Ashrama. In the 
spacious pandal put up in the Ashrama compound there was 
held a largely attended meeting which commenced at 4 p. m. 
with a Hariicatba Kalakshepam. The Katha was followed 
by an inspiring speech in Kannada 011 the message of Swami 
Vivekananda by Mr. K. S. Krishna Iyer, it a. The lecturer 
said that the message of Swamiji is — Be strong and spir- 
itual ; love your fellowmen and elevate them if they are 
degraded.'' 

Mr. C. P. Sundara Rao, b. a.. Editor, Karnataka Daily 
News, next .spoke in English and in a few chosen words ex- 
explained that the central tenet of Swamiji's teachings might 
be summed up in the maxim “ To thine own self be true." 

With the distribution of Prasad the meeting tcniiinated 
at about 8 p. m. 

Almora 

Tbe birthday was celebrated at llie Ramakrishna Kartr, 
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Almora on Tuesday, the ijth January last, with special Puja, 
reading of selected texts from the Scriptures, chanting of 
hymns and distribution of Prasad. 

On the iith January a public meeting, the first of its 
kind in Almora, was held at the local Pul^lic Library under 
the presidency of Rai Bahadur Pandit Diiarmananda Joshi. 
Most of the men of light and leading of the town were 
present. Pandit I-^kshmi Dutt Pandey, Babii Sliyama Charan 
Banerji and the president spoke on the life and teachings of 
the illustrious Swami. 

On the 4th of February some 300 poor Narayanas were 
sumptuously fed at the famous temple of Nanda Devi. The 
Almora public heartily joined hands with the Brotherhood at 
the local Ramakrishna Kutir to make the celebration a great 
success. 

Amalner 

The anniversary was celebrated at the National College, 
Amalner (Bombay Presidency) on Tuesday, the ^ih January, 
1923, under the auspices of the Students’ Debating Club. 

The programme commenced in the evening at 5-45 
o’clock when interesting speeches on the life and work of 
Swami Vivekananda were delivered by Messrs. Chakravartr, 
Kelkar, and Tulpule. The speakers emphasised the need of 
practising actually what the Swamiji preached, and said that there 
was immense work wailing for the young to do. They further 
observed that the Swamiji as an apostle of enlightened Hindu- 
ism, could be a Guru to all who believe in the betterment of the 
world and in the possibility of an all-embracing and universal 
religion. The proceedings terminated with Bhajan and 
Prasad at night. 

Bangalore Cantonment 

The anniversary was celebrated on Sunday, the nth Feb. 
by the menil)ers of the Vedanta Society, Bangalore C'anton- 
ment. At noon about sex) poor Narayanas were fed in the 
compound of C. V. S. Sahha School. In the evening there 
were Bhajana and music. Ac about 5-30 p. m. Swami Sarva- 
nandaji of the Ramakrishna Mission, Madras, delivered a 
lecture on Vedanta and Unity of Religions, which was 
listened to with interest by the audience. After dusk the 
picture of Swami Vivekananda which was well decorated with 
flowers on a Vimanani was taken in procession followed by 
Indian Brass Rand, through the main streets of the Canton- 
ment Bazar Division. The function was closed at 9 p. m. 
after the dislribnlion of Prasad to those present. The Secre- 
tary before winding up the meeting conveyed the thanks of 
the Society to Swami Sarvanandaji for his able discourse 
and to the gentlemen and friends who subscribed towards 
the feeding of the poor brethren. 
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other Places 

The anniversary was also coleijiated at the Ramakrishna 
Sevashrania, Kankhal ; Vivckanaiula Ashrama, Kuala Luinpiir ; 
Sri Rainakrislina Atlvaiia Ashrama, Luxa, Benares City ; 
Vivekananda Society, Jamshedpur; Ramakrishna Society, 
]^lr.scei)a^all, Calcutta ; Ramakrishna Ashratna, C.iwnpore ; 
Sri Satchidariaiuia San^ha, Tii uvateeswaranpet, Madras ; Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, Nattarampalli, North Arcot Dt. (lAIadras 
Presy) ; Sri Ramakrishna Samity, Faridpur; Advaita Ashraina, 
Alayavati ; and at various Maths. Ashranias and Societies in 
India, America and other places. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 

Journalism as a Means of doing Good 

Integrity of character is most es.scnli<d to the make-up of 
a true journalist. His success depends not only upon his 
moral courage horn of unninchiiig devotion to truth hut also up- 
on his ** att<aininents, capacity and industry.’* Journalism when 
taken up with the .spirit of Service to one's own people as 
well a.s mankind in general promotes not only public good, 
but also one's own welfare, material, intellectual and even 
.spiritual. Srijiit Ramananda Chalierjee has contributed a 
highly instructive paper on Journalism as a Means of doing 
G(jod ” to the “ Welfare ** for February. The eminent 
journalist gives many valuable practical hints and suggestions 
fortiiose who want to equip themselves for journalism. On the 
quesiioii of wh.al a jouiuaiist should know says the writer — 
“ Though it goes without saying that editors, like other 
human beings, can not he * omniscient, the more subjects 
and more things they know, the belter fitted for their work 
they would be.” 

I'lie object of a journalist should be public good and 
through it his own personal good. But he can never do his 
part with success unless he is fully conscious of his duty and 
responsibility. “The duty of journalists,” observes Srijut 
Chalierjee, “ is to conserve all that is good in the existing 
state of things, to revive, if possible, all that was good in the 
old order, to reform abuses where they exist in order that the 
good may survive, and to suggest and help in the introduction 
of what is new for the promotion of the common weal.” 

• Sri Ramakrishna Vidyapitb, Baldyanatb 

In order to evolve a system of education in the lines 
• Ruggested by Swami Vivekananda, some members of the 
Ramakri.shna Mission in co-operation with a number of noble 
workers started in May, 1922, a residential school for Hindu 
boys at Mehijam under the name of Sri Ramakrishna 
Vidyapith. Soon after the Vidyapilh was started a need for 
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immediate expansion was keenly Felt, and in January, 1923, 
it liad to l>e transferred to a spacious buil«.ling at iiaidyanatu 
(E. J. Ry.) — a popular heahli resort and a Injly place of 
pilgrimage in the Santal P:irganah.«, Hebar. 

The object of the institution is to give the boys ample 
facilities for the harmonious develojmient of their hcail, hand 
and heart. The course of training in this insiiiuiion may be 
broadly divided under the following heads : — Physical, iniel- 
lectiial, moral, practical, a^silielic and religious. Tiie ccjiirse 
under intellectual training is so framed that a student, wiio 
goes through it, may, if he desires, appear at the Mairiciiia- 
lion examination of the Calciuta University at aljoiu the age 
of sixteen. It provides for a more extensive kiKJwleilge of 
Bengali Literature, History, Cleography and elementary 
Science than what is required by ibe present Matriculation 
Standard of the university, iioys are admitted between the age 
of eight ami twelve years only. 

At present there are 15 students with 6 teachers in the 
Vidyapith. A detailed prospectus, including cui riciilain, 
rules of admission etc. may be had frt)in the Secretary, Sri 
Kamakrishna Vidyapith, baidyanath, E. 1 . K. 

The Ramakrlshna-Vivekananda Temple 
^ for Ex-convicts at Bangalore 

For the last twelve years Swami Sorn.in.inda, a disciple of 
Swaini Vivekanaiula, has been silently cairying on the noble 
woik of preaching the great truths of the S m.ii.ina Diianna 
to the inmates of the C\‘iuial jail. Bangalore. These un- 
fortunate convicts are not ordinaidy le>s hnni me than th<i>e 
living outside the walls of the prison. Ma»iy of liie .s«)-c.<lleii 
depraved have in them Che spatk of divinity whicti is often 
extingiiislied by the cold and inhiiinin trcaiiiient which so- 
ciety accords to them. But by awakening in them their iaieiit 
hninanity and divinity by means of syinpaihedc ire iiment and 
piopcr education they can be reformed both nioraiiv and 
spiriuially, and helped to settle as thoroughly useful and law- 
abiding members of society. 

Swami Somananda was keenly feeling all ihe-'se years the 
need of an insiituiioii for rninisieiiiig to the .vpiiiiii.il and moral 
needs of the criminals aflei they are ie:e.i.sed trom ibo 
prison. It is a matter of great pleasure to U'.ou that be has 
at last succeeded in founding the K.imakTishna-Vivek.i- 
nanda Temple for the regeneration of the ex-convicis. (.)n 
the 29th November last au American ileviaec <»f Swami 
Vivekaiianda performed the dedication cereniimv oi liio 
Temple, in which have been installeil two stone sfa:ues t»f .Sii 
Ramakrishiia and Swaini Vivekanand.i. Wo e tnu sily hope 
that under the inspiration of these great fiieiuL and hiveis oi 
the erring and the fallen many of the su-calied ciimiiiuU wkioiu 
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we m our vanity and hypocricy look upon as lost for ever, 
will be able lo abandon ilieir evil ways and transform their 
lives after the ideal Divine. 

Miscellany 

Srimat Swami Pr^kashanaiuia stopped in Madras for four 
days duiing^ his recent South Indian tour. The Swami 
delivered three public lectures in the city on ‘ Vedanta and 
Civilisation ’ at Sri Ratnakrishna Math, *The Plan of Recon- 
struction of New India* at the tjrokhale Hall, and 'The Ksseiitial 
Need of International lJndersLaiidin<r ’ at the V. M. C. A. 
He also gave a short discourse to the boys of the Ratnakrishna 
Students' Home, Madras. He next visited Rangalore, and 
stayed at the Sri Ram ikrishna Ashrama. Itasavangiidi. The 
Swami gave an iinpiessive address at the Ratiiavali Hall, 
Bangalore. Kvery where his lectures attracted large audience 
and were highly appreciated. 

We are glad to learn that at a meeting of the members of 
the Vedanta Ashrama, Hombay, held on the loth February last, 
it was resolved to reconstitute it in the name of the Western 
India Vivekananda Society with Mr. M. R. Jayakar as President, 
Dr. A. L. Nair as Treasurer, atnl Messrs. Mtirdcshwar and 
Prabhu as Secretaries. 'I'lie “Indian Social Reformer of 
February 17, writes Swami Sharvatiaiida of the Rama- 
krishiia Mission, Madras, to whose admirable edition of the 
Upanishads we have more than once leferied, is expected to 
come to Bombay to orgamse the work of the Society. The 
Society wdl be inaiiguraied by a public meeting to celebrate 
the aniiiver.sary of Sri Kamakrisliiia Paramahamsa on Sunday, 
the 4th March. 'I'he main objects of the .Society are to in* 
cxilcaie the oneness of the goal of all religions and to pro- 
mote sympathy and harmony among mankind on the basic 
principle of the unity of life and God. 'Fhe study of the 
ethics and religion of the Vedanta will be also another object." 

The Gangasagar Mela took place in the Sagour l.sland on 
the 14th of January, 1923. and lastetl for three days. The 
Raniakrishiia Mission .sent 52 workers including 40 .senior 
medical students of diflereni colleges under the charge 
of a capable doctor. 'Fhe total number of outdoor patients 
came up to 224. More than three hundred * missing ’ persons 
were restored to their relatives. There were 3 cases <jf cholera, 
one of dysentery and one of diarrlujca. All the patients were 
discharged except 2 cholera patients, one of whom died on 
the way to Diamond Harbour Hospital. The Mission ex- 
presses its heart-felt thanks lo Messi.s. B. Iv. Paul A Co., 
Calcutta, for their kind cuiitributioii of medicines for this 
Mela relief. The total expenses incurred by the Mission lor 
the Mela Relief Works amounted to Rs. 350. 
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Arise I Awake ! And stop not till ihe Goal is reached. 

— SWAMl Vl VKKANAXDA. 
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[No. 321 


CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI 
TUKIYANANDA. 

3fdJiily, 19 JG — 7 p. VI. 

The Swainlji was scaled oil a IdciicIi tnirlcr tliC 
banyan l:ec on the inaulaii of the Home ol Service. 
Two otheis were j):csent. 

The Swam: — It is very hot. 

S. — We ha\e had .seme, rain thonviiL 

The Swam- —We. 1, it was not much. To-nislit 
1 sh..:* in the open. L.ist ir-hl up to 1 a. m. 1 
slept oi'il.sale. They Imd juil a siicet on ilie nios- 
tp;’: n-ca: la- n. ^1‘iien wlu n »iK; rain bc^an lo drip 
'ill: the cn;:;Kn J \%eni imioors. What aii 
aiiKumt of trouble people Like for thc:r phys:cal 
eoiniov ! Day and iiit^hl they are alter it. Still 
Vhe body won’t p!;;o aP iij;hl. 

S. — Sir, one of Elizabeth lleiiiaus's jiociiis has 
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the idea that given proper education and environ- 
ment, two boys born under different circumstao* 
ces will develop in the same way They do not of 
course believe in impressions of past lives. 

The Swami — Well, does it hold good always? 
Five boys living together present five different 
aspects of character. The Western people have got 
no idea of reincarnation, hence they do not under- 
stand past impressions and so on. Do you think 
any body comes to earth with a tabula rasa? 

In this connection one referred to the Darwin- 
ian theory and out of fun called a Brahmin boy of 
very good habits a descendant of monkey, where- 
upon the Swami sharply said — " What nonsense! 
He is a Brahmin boy with a store of good Sams- 
karas — why should he be a descendant of monkey! 
What a fine intelligence the Westerners e.xhibit! 
What docs Science know? To-day it arrives at a 
conclusion, the greater part of v.diich is exploded 
to-morrow. Let those who w'ill, accept Darwin- 
ism. We have got two theories about human 
creation. One is that after going the round of 84 
lacks of bodies one attains a human body. This 
is greatly akin to Darwinism. The other theory 
is that of descent from Godhead. Brahma, the 
Creator, first created beings like Sanatknmara 
and others whom He asked to lead a worldly life. 
Well, they had just descended from God, so they 
said, "What a proposal! Wc shall be no party to 

such a thing.” Brahma cursed them and created 

the Prajapatis ( Patriarchs ) , who agreed to em- 
brace a worldly life. It is a simple phenomenon, 
which we too observe in our everyday life. To 
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this day we find that many arc averse to marriage 
and the worldly life from their very birth. These 
are the Kumaras. Knmaras arc those who have 
not yet developed the power of propagation. One 
has but to continue this state. This second theory 
is excellent. We are the children of immortal- 
ity, and why should we be the offspring 
of monkeys? EftESwit — “Desiring the 

Brahman they practise Brahmacharya.” Haven’t 
you heard of Sri Ramakrishna’s parable of the bird 
called Homa? It lays eggs in the sky. As the egg 
falls through space, the young bird comes out of it, 
and as in the course of its fall it finds it is about 
to touch the earth, it is reminded of its mother 
who is high np in the sky . At once it flies straight 
up. It has no more to fall down on the earth. 
Similarly there are many people who as soon as 
they grow up a little give up all attachment for the 
world and speed straight towards Clod. The form- 
er is an illustration and the latter is the theme 
sought to be explained. I remember, when I was 
ten years of age — even less, perhaps eight years — 
1 told a friend of mine that 1 would not marry. 
That friend also became a Sadhu, and so did I. 

( To the boy ) “ Tell me whether you wish to 
be a Sadhu or .% householder.” 

The boy — I will be a Sadhu. 

The Swami — Certainly, why not? If you try 
from now you will indeed realise the Lord. 
There should be a firm resolve in the mind that 
one must realise Him. If you perfectly control 
your senses from now, you will be blessed with His 
tealisaliou. And if you wish to be like ordinary 
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men, yon wjU get someth’ng to eat, have children, 
get together a little inoiiey, and die — there will be 
ail end of it. Do you want the prestige of a house- 
holder, or do you want to be a Sadliu? 

The boy — 'Have Sadhus no prestige? They 
too have it. 

The Swanii — Certainly, Sadhus too have pres- 
tige. I/Ook at the honour Swainiji received! How 
like a hero he conquered the world! What a he- 
roic teiiiperainent! What a perfect mastery over 
the .senses! If one is like him, one has indeed 
achieved everything. He was absolutely free from 
the sex-instinct. It wa.s because he had his mind 
pitched on high things that it had no opportunity 
to come down to lower things. Sri Ramakrishua 
used to say that people’s mind is generally coufined 
to the three lower centres of the spinal column; 
while the mind of the .spiritual aspirant rises to the 
centre of the heart, whence it ascends higher still 
to the centre in the neck, and when it finally 
reaches the centre in the head he attains to the 
state of Samadhi. Then the body falls within 
three weeks. Sri Ramakrishna also used to say 
that gold is gold whether it lies in a ditch or is 
kept in a room. If power is latent in anybody, it 
will manifest itself wherever you may put him. 

Have faith in God and pray to Him for devo- 
tion. 

( To S. ) He wants to have the Ptsupata 
weapon* from Shiva. 

*A mighty weapon which Arjuna got from Shiva, pleasing 
Hun in a duel. 
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( To the boy ) What will you do with the 
Fasupata weapon? You are not a Kshatriya, you 
you arc a Brahmin. You should please Him and 
ask for the knowledge of Brahman. A Brahmin 
has no mightier weapon than this. Do you know 
the story of Vasistha and Viswamitra? King 
Viswamitra armed with his bow and arrow one day 
killed the hundred sons of Vasistha and went his 
way, seizing the latter’s sacrificial cow.* But 
Vasistha, though he witnessed all, said nothing and 
sat with his Brahmadanda ( the staff of the Brah- 
mana ) in hand. Then Viswamitra with folded 
palms fell at the feet of Vasistha and begged his 
pardon saying, “ Fie on Kshatriya valour! Real 
strength is that which a Brahmana possesses. ” 

The boy took his leave to attend to his even- 
ing prayers, when the Swami remarked — 

The boy has inherited excellent past impress- 
ions. He is endowed with Sattva that has a touch 
of Rajas in it, while A — has got Sattva alone. If 
this boy leads a pure life, he will advance. Other- 
wise he will become like the generality of boys. 
There is nothing preordained. In a way every- 
thing depends on our personal exertion. The 
Yogavasista has highly extolled this. 1 do not 
mean to say that destiny is altogether a fiction. 

97 «ftCT*rn*nniwr'’—“ Manifest thy manli- 
ness by ousting destiny through thy own power. ” 
To one who is endowed with personal exertion 
even destiny becomes favourable. God helps those 
who help themselves. Relying on destiny people 

* The Kamadhenu which by the mere wish could produce 
whatever was desired of her. 
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often tend towards degradation. Free-will also 
comes under this personal exertion. People make 
mistakes through their own fault, and then lay the 
blame on destiny. Stumbling on the way is an 
accident — going along is the natural course. 
Making mistakes is an accident — rising higher 
and higher is the natural course. 

S.~Between the two blades of a pair of scissors 
we do not know which is responsible for the cut- 
ting. So we cannot ascertain whether destiny or 
personal exertion is responsible for the accomplish- 
ment of an act, and in what measure. We how- 
ever take it for granted that both are equally res- 
ponsible. Our duty is to make personal exertion^ 
which is within our control, instead of waiting 
for destiny to help us out. 

The Swami — Quite so. That is the way. Un- 
less one acts like that, nothing can be done. But 
then, there is such a thing as the devotee’s resig- 
nation to the Lord. That is not weakness. It is 
to say — Thy will be done ! 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

S TRUGGLE for animal existence when it de- 
mands the whole attention of any community 
does not leave it any chance for expansion and 
progress. This has exactly been the case with 
Hindu society. For centuries the most vital quest- 
ion before it has been not one of progress but of 
life and death. Its chief task has been to defend 
itself in the midst of mighty political changes, 
social revolutions and onslaughts of antagonistic 
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faiths. To protect its members from alien influ- 
ences it had to introduce rigid rules and injunc- 
tions in the place of wiser ways and older customs, 
which in the long run tended to limit their free- 
dom, and ultimately to hamper their natural growth 
and evolution. These measures, at first adopted 
for self-preservation, managed in course of time 
to overpower the spirit. And later on the influ- 
ences of modern civilisation with its denationalis- 
ing education and cruel competition has changed 
altogether our ancient outlook on life and drifted 
us away from the moorings of our national ideals 
and traditions. The result is that wc have become 
incapable of appreciating our own culture and in- 
stitutions, of realising the great spiritual scheme 
which underlies the complex fabric of our socio- 
religious system. In the past all our national 
movements, social, political and religious, tended 
towards an ultimate goal. Hut from this great 
ideal and purpose of life we have miserably devi- 
ated in modern times. 

* 

Self-realisation no longer calls forth from us 
the same enthusiasm as of old. Religious practices 
and spiritual strivings we now regard as useless 
and unnecessary. This world is all that concerns 
us although we would resent to be called atheists 
and materialists. Sense-life is apothcosised and 
teleological explanations are given in support of it. 
The ancient ideals of self-control and .self-discipline 
that marked the life of the stiulcnt, have become 
things of the past almost all over the country. 
The institution of Sanuyasa, too, ha.s not escaped 
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the havoc of degradation. Modern Sannyasins 
now cling more to the form than to the spirit, 
more to outward symbols and ceremonials than to 
the realisation of the Self and service of Man. The 
ideals of married life have been practically forgot- 
ten and the Hindu household is no longer an Ash- 
rama where once the control of the senses and ful- 
filment of duty exerted a highly chastening influ- 
ence on men and women. Pew householders think 
now of living the life of non-attachment like the 
hermits of old. Almost all people want now to 
live in worldliness all their life, amt this with an 
inordinate passion. Sannyasa — the life exclusively 
devoted to the realisation of the Self through per- 
fect renunciation and chastity — in which all the 
previous Ashramas found their fulfilment, is dreaded 
as a monster threatening to destroy human society 
with all its sympathy, love and friendship. The 
life of perfect ceiebacy- has ever been chosen by 
those bold and non-attached souls who I'calised in 
their heart of hearts that “neither by work, nor 
by progeny, nor by wealth but by renunciation 
alone can Immortality be attained” — by those who 
were competent to dedicate themselves solely to 
the attainment of IJrahnia-jnanam and to the ser- 
vice of God and Rian. We have come to regard 
this glorious life as unnatural, if not inhuman, so 
great has been our love for the “fullness and varied 
experiences” of life ! This ancient ideal exerts at 
prejjent little influence on the vast majority of us 
who still profess to follow the old faith, and claim 
to draw inspiration from the great Rishis of 
ancient India. 
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To stem this tide of degradation that has over- 
taken the laud was the niLssion of Sri Kamakvishna. 
lie was born at a most eritical period of India’s 
history— a time marked by a great conflict of ideals 
and cultures. A marvellous man that he was he 
fulfilled his mission in his own marvellous way. 
Uninterruptedly for long twelve years he plunged 
himself heart and soul into strenuous spiritual prac- 
tice, and emerged out of it a transformed man, ra- 
diant with the resplendence of the Atman. The 
Divine knowledge that he realised after passing 
through his superhuman Sadhana shone in and 
through his whole being, and expressed itself in all 
his thoughts and actions. To him religion was 
realisation, and (iod more tangible and real than 
our eniperical world. He realised that “the One 
Substance has taken the form of the cosmos with 
all living creatures, which resemble a house of wax 
with men, animals, gardens, roads, and the rest — 
all made of wax and nothing but wax.” In this 
Divine realisation alone lies true peace and blessed- 
nes.s which we blinded by our igu.orauce aiul egoism 
seek in the outside world. The gveatesl .ichicvouient 
of Sri Rauiakrishna’s life w.is to vindicate the 
ancient faith and ideals, to realise them in his own 
life, and unfold before mankind their true signifi- 
cance and meaning, their achicvcniciiL and glory. 

♦ 

♦ * 

Sri Ramakrishna embodied in his life the spirit 
of true Saniiyasa. To him it did not imply a 
negative virtue, but it meant the giving up of all 
that is passing and evanescent, and the acceptance 
of all that is abiding aud pcruiauciit. lie reuouuccil 
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the world, and as the direct fniit of his rentincia' 
tion, he saw God in everything and in every being. 
He gave up all idea of sex and it is, therefore, that he 
could realise in all women, including his own wife, 
the manifestation of the Divine Mother of the uni* 
verse, and could never, even in a dream, look upon 
any woman in any relation other than that of the 
mother. ‘Women’, said Sri Kamakrishna, ‘whether 
naturally good or bad, whether chaste or unchaste, 
should be regarded as images of the Blissful Mother*, 
and he himself followed this precept to the very 
letter. Man to him was also an incarnation of the 
Divine. His heart bled to see the misery and suf- 
fering of those who forgot the Spirit within and 
remained sunk in ignorance and worldlincss. He 
could, therefore, never “kick away and drive off in 
disgust” the depraved and the profligate, the 
drunkard and the prostitute, but out of the fullness 
of his compassionate heart he strove to transform 
them with the touch of his Divine love and Divine 
knowledge. Sri Ramakrishna has been charged 
with “ other- worldli ness”. But let us not forget 

that this “other- worldli ness” implying God-vision 
and universal love, that was his, has been the 
crowning glory of his life, and “in this respect”, 
to quote the memorable words of Prof. Max Muller, 
“he does not stand quite alone among the founders 
of religion.” 

* 

* * 

Sri Ramakrishna was devoid of the least breath 
of sen.suality. He could, therefore, wholeheartedly 
vindicate the honour of woman, which is hers by 
virtue of her inherent Divinity. He accepted a 
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woman as his Guru, and was initiated by her, who 
was an embodiment of vast learning and high 
spirituality, into various intricate Sadhanas which 
he practised until he attained true illumination and 
bliss. He was a worshipper of the Divine Mother, and 
and She herself in her immanent aspect brought to 
him the light and knowledge which in later life he 
irradiated all around him wherever he went. May 
the Mother also inspire and guide us, and lead us 
on from darkness and death to Light and Immor* 
tality 1 

* * 

To Sri Ramakrishna woman was not only an 
object of honour but also of Divine worship. He 
recognised her equal right with man to lifelong Bra- 
hniacharyU and to the highest knowledge. He ac*^ 
cepted his own wife as his foremost disciple, and the 
sweet relation existing between the Brahmachari 
husband and his Brahmacharini wife living a life 
of crystal purity as a partner of his immortal bliss 
— the fruit of the highest spiritual realisation — 
brings home to us the noblest ideal of marriage. 
" The husband is loved not for his own sake but 
for the sake of the Atman that dwells within him. 
The wife is loved not for her own sake biit for the 
sake of the Atman that dwells within her.” The 
illustrious husband and his worthy wife looked 
upon each other as manifestations of the Kternal 
Spirit, and realised in their everyday life that the 
highest relation between man and woman is truly 
spiritual. The Universal Spirit is present equally 
in man as well as in woman. This great truth was 
proclaimed at the very dawn of human civilisation 
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by the Vedic sages offering their salutations to the 
One in all — 

H ^ ^ fWIT ^ » 

^ r# 3fT% « 

“Thou art woman, thou art man ; thou art youth, 
thou art maiden ; thou as an old man, tottercst 
along on thy staff ; thou art born with thy face 
turned everywhere.” 

Jit 

# * 

Sri Rainakrishna not only vindicated the right 
of woman to devote herself exclusively to the 
attainment of Divine realisation and knowledge like 
the Brahmavadinis of old, but upheld her right to 
spiritual leadership as well. This he demonstrated 
in the life of the remarkable lady, at once wife and 
nun, who was the partner of his Divine love and 
Divine knowledge. The Holy Mother, as the high- 
souled lady was called by the followers of the Pro- 
phet of Dakshineshwar, “had long and arduous 
experience in administration, secular and religious. 
The stateliness of her courtesy and her great open 
mind are almost as wonderful as her sainthood. 
I have never known her hesitate, in giving utter- 
ance to large and generous judgment, however new 
or complex might be the question put to her.” — Such 
was the high tribute paid to her by the late Sister 
Nivedita. And it is, therefore, no wonder that the 
Holy Mother was the supreme spiritual guide of 
thousands of men aud women, who looked to her for 
inspiration and guidance in matters not only spiritual, 
but secular as well. She was “Sri Ramakrishna’s 
final word as to the ideal of Indian womanhood.” 
Little have wc as yet realised the measure of Sri 
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Ramakrishiia’s contribution to the spiritual re- 
generation of women in India. But when the 
struggle for political franchise and social privileges 
now engaging the whole attention of the country 
will be over, and the question of woman’s spirit- 
ual freedom and her right to spiritual leadership 
will arise, then only will we understand the true 
significance of all that Sri Ramakrishna did to 
defend and uphold the honour and glory of Indian 
womanhood. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND HIS MISSION.* 

Dr Paor. J. N. Ml'kerjre, M. A. 

VV iK have met this evening to celebrate the anniversary 
of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansa, the saintly soul that 
was born in a village of Bengal on the 17th of February, 1836, 
and renounced his earthly mould on the i6th of August 18S6. 
Of the many items on the programme it has fallen on my 
humble self to discourse on Sri Ramakrishna and his Mission. 
\Vithout making any apologies by way of a formal prelimin- 
ary let us directly approach our subject and leave the rest to 
those who may consider themselves fit to sit on judgment. 

When we speak of mission like Sri Ramakrlshna's we do 
not certainly use the word 'mission' in that wider sense 
in which everything in this world has a mission, a function 
that brings it Into existence. But we use it in a sense in 
which very few of us has missions but very many of us only 
form occasions for a mission. We create the need and there 
comes one that satisfies the need of a self or a tribe or a 
nation or even of humanity. Such a man only has a mission 

* A lecture delivered on the 87tb Birthday Anniversary of Sri 
Bamakiisliua at Nagpur, C. T. 
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in the true sense of the word. The question therefore in the 
present connection is : Had Sri Ramakrishna any mission 
like that ? If so, what was it ? 

It is a difficult task we have imposed on ourselves but we 
cannot shirk it. It is a highly controversial point on which 
eminent authorities differ most seriously. Great as, there* 
fore, is the responsibility of deciding one way or the other 
we must speak out our honest conviction and the reasons 
therefor. There were men--and, we are afraid, there are 
some still — to whom this world-stirring phenomenon of all 
that is associated with the name of Sri Ramakrishna was 
nothing but a temporary ebullition of the old-world orthodox 
Hinduism, the symptom of a dying struggle, the last flicker 
of a dying civilisation. Against this we lodge the most vigor- 
ous protest we can commnad. But bef<>re we plunge into the 
thick of the contest it is necessary that we remind ourselves 
of some of the most prominent features of the evolution of 
religious thought in India. For we propose not to elucidate 
the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna but to study him in 
the perspective of the thought-life of this ancient land and find 
out his place in that intricately-woven system. 

Following Dr. B. N. Seal we notice three different stages 
in the evolution we have spoken of. These are characterised 
as the age of (i) ( the path of ' action ' and enjoy- 
ment), (2) (the path of ‘inaction ’and renunciation) 

ttnd (3) ( selfless-work). In this last is found the 

reconciliation of the contending claims of knowledge, devo- 
tion and action. 

It was only natural for the youthful impulses of our 
ancient progenitors, dominated, as they were, by a conscious- 
ness of the ruling supernaturas or supernaturals to manifest 
themselves into a series of actions meant ultimately to serve 
some personal interest which included the interests of the 
dear and near. These actions took the form of sacrifices 
and offerings to that or those through whose grace, it was be- 
lieved, the evils of life became rarer and rarer and the 
blessings came pouring in either here or hereafter. Religion 
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consisted in performing these sacrifices and the end of 
religion was to be sought outside itself. Different super- 
naturals were represented by fires constructed in different 
ways. Fire occupied a central place in the religious life of 
this period. 

In due course these rituals became highly complicated 
and formal. They lost the last ounce of vitality that the 
rising spirit of the nation had infused into them. The mani- 
fold Gods lost the confidence of their worshippers. I'o the 
growing self-consciousness of the age, the fuiiliiy of the pur- 
suit of happiness, the inadequacy of Karma, that is, the per- 
formance of the Vedic rituals, the absurdity of making relig- 
ion the means to an end outside itself became more and 
more obvious. Kefieclion, again, threw a new light on the 
more true interests of human existence. A different stream 
of thought flowed, which elevated knowledge above Karma 
not only in the sense that Karina was a means to knowledge 
but also in the sense that Karma was absolutely supertlu* 
ous. Knowledge alone was considered competent to work 
out the salvation of man. ** Know thyself ” may be said to 
have been the watchword of this period. 

A division was inevitable at this stage. There was an 
ortliodox party that adhered to the old ways and there was 
an advancing party that advocated the new thought. The 
adherents of the old school, however, could not absolutely 
escape the influence of the new ideas. The liuiais were no 
longer considered as means to the realisation of heavenly 
bliss in life after death or prosperity in this, but they were 
considered as possessing a disciplinary character as meant 
for or purification of the mind. So Karma for 

i**»d “ Hearing, cogitation and 

constant meditation of the Atman for the same purpose 
rivalled with each other. 

Civilisation had progressed in the mean time, and the so- 
cial and the political condition of the people had beioine 
more complex. There was a tendency in the coinniiiiial life 
to disintegration, greater differeniiatioii and there was a need 
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for higher integration as well. The future all depended on 
bow this higher integration was effected, whether the rightful 
claims of the different communities were duly and impartially 
considered or not. So far as those who were within the pale 
of the Brahminical culture were concerned there was less 
cause for anxiety at that time (though much later there were 
graver causes for anxiety ) but the case was different as re* 
gards the non-Aryan children of the soil, whose rising spirit 
demanded more and more respectful recognition of their sta* 
tus as men, and also a more definite place in the social and 

political life of the country, llie future lay entirely in the 

hands of the high priests of the llrahiniiiic cult. They 
failed and did nut fail to properly discharge the solemn res- 
ponsibilities that were entiusied to them. While in the higher 
sphere of theory tliey were propounding the doctrine of 

lilfr “All this is Brahman,” the roottiders of 

society could not rise equal to the occasion and give 
effect to the doctrine in the sphere of practice. Tliere 
was followed the principle of exclusion which meant 
restriction and reservation of rights. However that be, 
we cannot perhaps condemn It downright. There is 

something to be said to its credit. The Brahminical culture 
had already assumed a definite shape and those who were 
entrusted with the charge of maintaining and propagating 
tiiat culture in its intrinsic purity could not but liesiute to 
admit an alien people with different customs and traditions 
into the pale of its definitely conceived and developed cult. 
They should not be blamed if they wanted that people should 
have a certain mental constitution before they could be ad- 
mitted into their own culture. If, however, the principle of 
exclusion be necessary, it is a dangerous principle too when 
it is not applied in the right spirit. So long as symfiathy, 
nay, love works as the central spirit and the principle of ex- 
clusion is adopted as a provisional step there is little barm 
to be afraid of. But when hate takes the place of love and 
the principle of exclusion is made a paramount and absolute 
law and the distinction between community and community 
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is rigidly drawn llicre is no doubt that society is face to face 
with a severe crisis. Trieic is no doubt a^ain that tlicie 
VMS Mch a crisis in an early period of the Hindu civilisation. 
\Vc raise now the question that concerns us most. Ilow 
was the ciisis tided •)ver? The chief remedy had already ap- 
pealed to the conception of the nation. The theory ol 

All llii.s is iiraliinan*’ was there. A .stubborn soul was only 
nei essary to leiuodel all cusloin i and traditions in the light of 
ihai ibeoiy. Tlie vitality of the nation stirred up spoiit ine- 
and there appciued on the stage that stubborn soul, 
tbe great lefoiiner J:5ri Krishna^ the renowned disciple of 

Ki.'^hi ' i. 

Sii Kiishua struck it the root of the evils that had 
eaten into ll'.e vciy hca‘t of the nation. He drew most 
n,;Hil\ ail >hit necf.'S’jaiily Jobowed from the theory of 
Liijr * All this i;- Biidnnan.’’ He broke down 
ail liie l;aniers rot up i)y customs and citnveniion and 

pioaciu'.d :.p».-.pel k.I humanity, of e.\pans!i>n and in- 

elusio-.i, ui quality and Iii)euy, of Mu mi and dovoiio:i. 

lji> ciJtl '^.ls the e.siabiiuliiiieii! oU Dnarm i-r uy i. Hy K. irtii.i 
lie d;«l ii'il inv.ari llic i*erfornjaiice of the Wahe nuials 

but di'iiilere.v.cd service to all without dTsiincno'i. 'Fhe 
hi*-;he^i i)h.u Ilia and Kiiina'' to realise H:ali!i\in an»l to 
help ulbeis to dtj ih.ii. See Srahinaii in every creatine and 
.serve Ih ahiiuin in and througii eveiy oeiiig — ih.il was w hat 
he tanglil. We cannot pass wu.huiii noikm;; this important 
league of wl.ai Sri Kiislina pieachevi. It ‘V.>« t)ic recogiiiiion 
of the place of M*i\ice in the religious lite. Fiie Vedic 

rsicrilice.s were more or less peisrm.il ailiiis but in Sri 
Kii .hna's rlociiine we lind a lecvia.iiiion ot tbw du:ie.s of man 
lo man. a thcoJegical co.smopoliianism. 

Sri Krishna was the f’tr.st gie.at lel'oimer in India and the 
piiiiciples on whicii he earned on the work of leforiiiaiioa 
have not yet been improved upon. 

.M.>ny centuries passed anil there came anotlier lelormer, 
^me who Mured the known world of that time. I refer to the 
‘oe.n IhiddiM IhidJbism appoais ue *. bc;e?!\:’''r'e'’'i's 
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growth but in many of its principles it resembles Vaishnav- 
ism specially in its advocacy for expansion and equality. 

So much of the early history of Indian religious life. But 
from the very sketchy account we can draw certain important 
conclusions : 

First, that the Hindu religion is not unaltered and un- 
alterable, though it must be admitted that the basic principles 
are not only eternal and undying but have not yet been 
surpassed. 

Secondly, that the principle of exclusion and restriction 
had always been the cause of degeneration. 

Thirdly, that we may reasonably distinguish between 
ritualistic Brahminism and the religion of the Vedanta. The 
latter had always shown a spirit of universalism and had 
comprehended and transcended Brahminism. 

Fourthly, that reaction had always been an indigenous 
growth. At critical moment.s great men had always sprung 
up from within the nation — 'great men who were as much 
made by the circumstances as for them. 

Fifthly, that these religious and social reformers were not 
only intellectual giants but persons who had fully realised in 
their life the doctrines they pre.iched. 

The field of Indian religious thought had been the battle- 
ground of Brahminism, Buddhism and Vaishiiavlsm in some 
form or other. But we shall pass over centuries and try to 
understand the forces that were at work in the latter half of 
the iSthand the whole of the 19th century. We shall here 
confine ourselves to the conditions holding in Bengal. Our 
interest centres in Bengal mainly for three reasons. 

( i ) The great man whose mission we are trying to 
understand was born in Bengal. 

( ii ) Bengal showed in her all the features of the worst 
degradation — at least a worse picture was not to be found 
elsewhere. 

( iii ) The new age of the British rule in India produced 
no greater effect in any other Province and the vital resistance 
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of the nation did not so early and so effectively assert itself 
elsewhere. 

If we turn to the Bengal of the latter half of the i8th 
century we see a land of soulless figures dragging on a 
mechanical form of existence. The intellectual life was 
confined to the interpretation, or better mis-interpretation, of 
the diverse injunctions of the Smritis. The moral life was 
given over to external show and internal depravity. Casuistry 
of the worst type was rampant everywhere. The religious 
needs were satisfied by a number of festive celebrations in 
which amusements of a very objectionable character were 
always prominent. The degenerated form of Tantric worship 
gave a sacred license to its votaries to drink and indulge in 
sensual excesses. Elsewhere Sri Chaitanya’s Ndma Mdhitmya 
rolled like anything underneath the greatness of the name. 
There were not many sins that did not find a hiding place be- 
hind the counting of the name of Sri Hari. The religion of 
Love entertained almost every sentiment except that of Love. 
The so-called duties consisted in boycotting and oppressing 
the neighbours for reasons discovered by spite and malice. 
The political life exhibited itself in secret intrigues and 
abominable treacherousness. Manliness, culture, breadth of 
heart, purity of motive, in fact, all those virtues that chracter- 
ised the best ages of India were almost banished from the land. 

Such was the condition of Bengal and such was the con- 
dition with slight modifications here and there of the whole 
of the land of the Vedanta. It is worth while to remember 
that this is the land of the Vedanta. The dormant vitality 
of the nation was sure to wake up as it did on many occasions 
in the past. But the age in question had another unique 
feature which differentiated it from the past. The revivals in 
the past were necessitated by the internal downfall and were 
stimulated from within. But in the age in question tho 
stimulation came to a great extent from without. 

The British rule had almost established itself. The 
political conquest was an accomplished fact. But a graver 
problem was waxing iti the dark. With the advent of the 
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("hiistian missionaries a coullict of iiieals had set in and the 
problem was whether the nation must submit spiritually as 
well. It was a problem which in its nature was unpecedented 
ill the history of India. It must he admitted, that the advent 
of Islam into India stimulated many religious revivals ainl 
there was also a cunllict of Ideals during the Mohammedan 
rule. Hut the character of the struggle dilTercd in each rase 
on account of a furulamcnta! difi'cronce in the nature of the 
two invjiding forces. The Mohammedans approached India 
with an amount of bigotrv and fanaticism and it adopted the 
spirit of persecution. While ('hrislianity embraced India 
with a broad hoTnanitaiian heart, with rational vigour and with 
the zeal of genuine Christian devotion. Obstinate coiiservt- 
ti.sm can successfully resist heartless persecution but it is 
absolutely ineffectual in the face of a mission of sympathy anil 
love maintained by a rational spirit only because the latter 
silently inlluenccs and \rins the heart. This may account for 
the fact that the main religious revivals during the ISlohain- 
medan rule did not care so much for intellectual regeneratioa 
as for stimulating the emotions to enable men to persist 
in their faith. The problem, iherelore, that faced India was 
unique in character and unpreccdenteil in her history. 

There were lihuralit)', purity of motive, strength of charac 
ter and force of thought on the onu hand and excliisioiiism 
narrowness, oppression and persecution on the other. Yield 
or assert, the nation must do one or the other. It was an in- 
tellectual warfare and orthodoxy could never succeed. There 
was a call for expansion in the air and exclusionism must 
retire. The power of real assertion wa.s gathering strength 
and at last the vital resistance of the nation manifested itself 
in Raja Ram Mohon Roy. 

Born in 1774 and attaining manhood in the age of the 
thickest contest, for him wa.s reserved the honour of being 
the hero of the nation in its tntellccual struggle with one of 
the greatest rationalistic religions of the world. With the 
truest insight he saw that the soul of India had in it 
the necessary remedy for destroying bigotry and arresting 
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degtMn:ralioii and ruin and also that the remedy Ijad been 
applied nioie than once to cure diseases of the sort that had 
affected the national organism. He tin ;»ed over the pages of 
the past and found a wealth of glorious conceptions buried 
underneath the ugly crust. What was not there ? It Avas 
this nation that conceived that there is one Being that is 
the source of all and that this Being Is 1%?^ and 
( Existence, Knowledge and Bliss Absulute ). It was this 
nation that saw everything in Brahman and Brahman in 
everything. It was this nation that found the true goal 
of life in self<knowtedge, self-determination and self- 
realisation. It was this nation, again, that perceived that the 
liulivi.liial self was only an appearance and that the true Self 
was universal. Here was preached the Gospel of Love not 
as a feeling that waxes and wanes but as a permanent dis- 
position that makes contempt, hatred and oppression impos- 
sible. Indeed, this nation did not exhaust itself in noticing 
distinctions and in preaching exclusionism. If it did so. it 
never failed to emphasise with greater vigour and to expose 
with greater cleariie.ss the unity underlying and vitalising all 
these. All this wealth of thought was there aiul with this 
Raja Uaiu Mohon fought with wonderful might both the 
degraded nation and the .superior stranger. He used all these 
conceptions to elevate his own .society and to silence the 
('hrisiian mi.ssionary, whose main fault was to estimate India 
in terms of her degradation. He would have the truth and 
allow no modification of the truth. Idolatry could not be true 
and he denounced it. Untouchability could not be true and 
he protested against it. All religions could not be true but 
they contained truth. So he gathered from all. As in all 
things and beings Brahman must be in women too. They 
were not the instruments of the Satanic Maya and he fought 
for the elevation of their status. He found ignorance to be 
at the root of all evils and worked for the spread of education. 
He found slavish following of authority to be the worst enemy 
of man and struggled for freedom in every sphere of life. 

It may seem that no stone was left untouched by Raja 
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Ram Mohon Roy and that the future generation was only to 
work for the propagation of his teachings. But 1 beg to 
differ and here are the reasons. 

Though Raja Ram Mohon took his stand on the loftiest 
conceptions of the Vedanta, though he came out victorious in 
that intellectual warfare, though he showed the nation the way 
in which its salvation lay, still there were some misconceptions 
and some deficiencies. 

The misconception is to be found in the absence of the 
recognition of relativity. The formless is the sole truth no 
doubt but the forms are not false. Diverse forms have 
existence in the sphere of relativity. Man must get over this 
relativity, realise his universal essence before he can con- 
ceive the formless. Nations as a whole are much more 
imaginative than reflective, much more emotional than 
rational. It is necessary therefore to recognise relativity while 
you lay all the emphasis on the loftiest conception of the 
Vedanta. The worship of the formless cannot be grafted on 
the whole nation. Minds will differ in spite of the identity of 
their essence. So long as Jivatmans are Jivatmans they have 
the necessary limitations. They will differ in their mental 
constitution, in their capacities, intellectual, moral and relig- 
ious. Whatever we may say against the ca.ste-system we can- 
not omit to mention that this caste-system is based on the 
recognition of these psychological differences — differences that 
enter into the very constitution of the Jivatman. But nothing 
can be more erroneous than to draw a rigid line of distinction 
between one man and another simply on the ground of his birth. 
Nothing again can be more erroneous than to suppose that these 
differences can be absolutely ignored. We must not make too 
much of these differences but we must not make too little 
of them at the same time. No nation can be a whole of 
homogeneous units. Humanity can never be free from dif- 
ferences within it. The differences must be recognised in any 
scheme that is meant for the salvation of a whole nation. 

If we recognise relativity then there is nmi only one 
religion that is true but many religions that are relaiivilg 
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true — true only in relation to the mental constitution of the 
diverse Jivatmans. Raja Ram Mohon in his eagerness to up- 
hold the true religion neglected this aspect of the truth. He 
stimulated this nation to think. But it is very probable that 
he had only the intelligent section of the people in his mind. 
This brings us into the closest touch with two questions— 
the one of Universal Religion and the other of Idolatry. 

In the significance of the word ** Idolatry " there seems 
to be some confusion between Idol worship as such and wor- 
ship of Ideas in Images. The former is certainly a degener- 
ated form of the latter, and the latter has certainly a relative 
truth. In the history of Indian religious thought symbols 
gradually gave place to images. In the Vedic Age fire con- 
structed in diilerent ways represented different Gods. But 
in the Buddhistic Age perhaps with the development of 
.sculpture the symbols were replaced by images. The natural 
cause is not far to seek. In man imagination precedes 
reflection and in many reflection is very much less developed 
than imagination. On the average man Ideas that cannot be 
pictorial ly represented have little or no hold. They want 
something more tangible than a Nir&kara (formless) Brahman. 
7'hey want a God with whom they can enter into a personal 
relationship. Ak&ra (form) or no Akira God must be a 
personal God, A personal God is very easily particularised. 
When particularised there come at once many Gods according 
as diflerent minds modify the conception of this particularised 
personal God. It is only one step from this to the pictorial 
representation of this particularised God. AH these arc very 
natural processes and they have a relative necessity too. It 
follows therefore that even when Idolatry is done away with 
worship of Ideas in images will always remain in some stratum 
or other of this region of relativity. 

As regards Universal Religion it requires to be pointed out 
at the outset that a collection of the inonolhetstic utlevancea 
from the sacred books of different religions docs not make a 
universal religion. Universal religion is move intensive tnau 
extensive. It cannot be a leligion for all unless all have a 
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certain dt^fmite nature. Kut so far as we know instead of all 
having a deliiiile nature the mental condition dilTeis from 
man to man. It is not nieaiii to deny a coiiununiiy of essence 
but when we take into consideration the actual slate of alYairs, 
we cannot ignore this ciiiTereiico that exists between iiian and 
man. The conception of God and the mode of worship will 
be determined by the mental constitution and tiie envicoii- 
inent of the individual. His (hnl will he made out of his 
own sluiT — all that makes him what he actually is. Universal 
religion can exist only for tho.se that have traiiscended their 
liinitaiiun and have lealised their universality. It is iin- 
possil>le lo make one religion for all, for it is impossible to 
nullify relativity. Ihil nothing is more true than that, in 
diverse ways the same Ueing is worshipped. 

T'oi all these rea.sons ihe national probh!m was n^ll solved. 
To solve that was necessary the inanifestaiioii of the long 
sleeping genius of the nation in all its fullness, vivacity, 
naturalness and iiniveisalily. 'I'lie spirit must spring from ilie 
soil as it were and develop and lihjssom forth as the dower in 
the nursery of naUirc. He is not to discuss and decide and 
convince but lo ailract as the llower docs, and lo slimulale 
and remnuld and liberate. lie is not to fight hut lo cniujuer 
by his mere pie.sciice to the great beindit of the Conquered. 
I2e is not to be educated but*all education must emanate Irom 
him. Such a nianitestatiou was not delayed to the great good 
fortune of the nation. 

Raja Ram IMolion Roy <iied in 1833 
born Sri Ramakrishna, that divine personality that was to stir 
the whole world and biiiig together the past of India and the 
future of the world. He is Ine true manilcstatiuii of the 
genius of the nation. He demonstrated lo the wrirld that 
India did not indulge in irllc reveries and that India was not 
the home of a half .savage and supcrstitioii.s people. ife 
showed, further, th.at the spirit of India could iran.scend .'iH 
\he liiu't.uions (»f nationality and all considerations of in- 
d4vi(iua'iii\ , take h«*r stand in a .''pheie wheie there is no 
relaliM \ . no di- liiK Ouii and eiiihiace all. lie sinoved tlnil 
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true religion consisted in self-purification and self-realisation 
and in being men worth the name. He showed that there was 
no room for contempt and hatred and untouchability in 
Religion. His life is a momentous revelation of the eternal 
Spirit. Born in a village, receiving no education but that 
which nature gave him he blossomed forth into what he was — 
a realised spirit free from all the weaknesses and imperfections 
of man, free from all that convention breeds in him. He 
stands in the lino of the great seers of old. He is the lineal 
descendant of Sri Krishna, Buddira, Sti Chailanya and others. 
To illustrate in his own life the gems of Indian thought^ 
principles of uiiiveisal application, to deinunsti ale to the world 
what true spiiiiuality is was the mission of Sri Ramakrishna 
Parainahaiisa. 


DANGERS AND OPPORTUNITIES BEFORE 
HJNDUIbM. 

By SlMJRAMANYA SaRMA. 

( Concluded from page io(k ) 

^T'lIE mere defending of onr icligif)ii and sinking again 
* into passivity docs no good. “ *rh(!'''e iv) whom religion 
is a trad**, are foited to h-coinc nanow and iniM hievous by 
their inliodiiclion into leUgiuii of I'nc competition, fighting 
and selfish methods of the world.*' And ChrisCendoin has 
been intoleraniiy aggressive. In this land of Chiistians (N. 
America ) any other inihience is fought as an enemy. When 
Swami Vivekananda was here the orthodox clergy and their 
flocks carried on an organised campaign against him. And yet 
what was his mission? He did not go lliere to proselyte but 
to pre.sciu to the people the truths of spiritual endeavour. 
In his own words : ‘‘I am here among the children of the 
Bon of Mary, and the Lord Jesus will help me. They like 
much the broad views of Hinduism and my love for the 
prophet of Naiarelh. 1 tell them that 1 preach nothing 
4 
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against the great one of GaHlee, 1 only ask the Christians to 
take in the great Ones of Ind along with the Lord Jesus, and 
they appreciate it.” 

On the contrary how do most of the missionaries who 
come to India behave ? They carry on a relentless campaign 
against Sri Krishna and everything that is sacred to Hindu 
mind. They speak in contempliious terms of our beliefs and 
ideals, write voliinies on the inadequacy of our faith and try to 
lay the axe at the very roots of our religion and culture. 'I'liey 
are knocking at the very foundation of Hinduism. It women 
have been the custodians of any faith ii is in India. iiose 
Christian inissionaiies who arc determined to evangelise the 
whole of India in this generation have realised that by shaking 
the faith of womanhood in India they can conquer the land 
for C-hrist. This talk of uplifting Imlian women is mere 
camouflage, an ostensible purpose. But the real intent is 
different. “The missionary must ever keep the Hindu 
woman in his thought and in his plans as the best channel 
for bringing in the speedy redemption of the land. Woman 
is the brightest featuie of Indian life at the present titne. She 
incarnates the piety, the devotion, and the sweetness and 
purity of character which render life in India tolerable, and in 
some respects worthy. When she has been won for Clnist, 
the complete tiiuniph orChristianity in India will be at hand.” 

It must be obvious from the history of Christendom that 
religion in many cases is nothing }}ut an ally of imperialisin 
and an advance-guard of capitalism. This religion, \\hcn 
it is pushed to so-called patiiotic channels with a view to 
advance material prosperity, has two functions : one to open 
out vast continents to civili.satioii, to coninierce, and to tiie 
benefits of Chiislian enterprise (.'), and the other to per- 
petuate Christian civili.vation, in other words exploitation, in 
civili.sed lands. It is the latter process that many of tlic 
missionaries are helping, and the sooner we realise the gravity 
of the situation the belter for us. It must incite us to work. 
Wc must vindicate f/ur culture, civilisation and faith. Retali- 
atory campaigns might help a little, but the sure weapon is a 
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unification of the apparently conflicting elements in our so- 
ciety. The lower classes who arc exploited and converted 
into an hostile camp in our midst must be forthwith taken 
into the folds of Hinduism and the lofty teachings of the 
Vedas and the Vedanta reached to them. “ No religion in 
the world preaches the dignity of humanity In such a lofty 
strain as Hinduism " and we are to blame not to prove ^it to 

the world. 

aiost of the missionary organisations have been carrying 
on a campaign of calumny and misrepresentation not only 
amidst us but also outside, and are estranging from us the 
human sympathy of Western peoples by appealing to their 
religious bigotry and ignorance. There is a campaign in 
Aineiica to increase the missionary strength as much as pos- 
sible for they want to evangelise the whole world. This is a 
wild dream. But any how the result for us may not be 
pleasant. Indifference or resignation when the aggressor is 
at the door is no virtue. Wc have to safeguard our religion, 
if not by offence, at least by defensive manccuvres. 

The collapse of Europe has helped us in a way by making 
missionary activities of European nations economically im- 
possible and by creating a thirst for a purer and abiding 
s} iritiial message. While we should take advantage of this 
situatiaii to carry the messages of the Vedas and the Vedanta, 
to the thirsty souls of the West, we should not allow any 
aggressive nation to undermine our own faith and culture in 
our native land. 

The world is in need of India's spiritual message moro 
than ever. Arc we going to meet the challenge ? There is 
no better field for Vedanta and the t(?achings of Kamakrishna 
than central Europe, the cradle of European culture and 
civilisation. Start the work there and the triumph for India 
is sure. Are we going to save the world for the spiritual and 
human ideals or are we going to let ourselves be swallowed 
up by the present wave of dehumanised materialism and rank 
aggression t In the answer lies the justification or other- 
wise of our fear. Are we going to let the same old pastoral 
Shepherd play for us the music of the eternal on His eternal 
flute or are we going to let a godless civilisation overrun our 
land ? It is for the reader to answer. 



VEDANTA AND EINSTEIN. 

R I^CENT European philosophy has centred round four 
doctrines which have grown up out of scientific resesirclu 
The first of these is the doctrine of Evolution, the second of 
what is generally called Pragmatism, the third of Activism/ 
and the fourth, which only appeared a few years ago, that of 
Relativity. Each of these theories has been hailed as new, 
and so in their special context and scientific form they are, 
yet there is not one of them of which the general idea is not 
to be found in Hindu thought. What is Parinama,*' asks 
Professor Max Muller, *Mf not evolution, the evolution 
advocated by Ramanuja, but rejected by Sankara ? ” Of 
course Sankara did not actually reject the doctrine, but 
only confined it to Maya; the point is, however, that the 
Indian mind was accustomed to the idea of evolution, as op- 
posed to that of special creation, from remote times. Prag- 
matism, the philosophy of William James, which emphasised 
the subjectivity in religion and gave rise to a new toleration 
and synthetic view of creeds, is nothing but the Vedanha 
doctrine of Ishlam, stressed by Swarni Vivekananda. The 
‘Activism' of Bergson ami Eucken, which substitutes a 
dynamic for a static conception of life, has been aptly com- 
pared by Mrs. Rhys Davids to the Buddhist Dharma, which 
she translates ‘ Norm ' and is likewise latent in the Vedantist 
idea of Sakti. Finally the new teaching of the German 
mathematician, Einstein, goes far to bear out the great central 
Vedanta doctrine of Maya. 

In the philosophy of Western Materialism, which was sup- 
posed to be in full harmony both with Science and “ Common 
sense," time and space were regarded as a sort of frame- 
work of the universe existing independently. The theory of 
relativity, by breaking the absolutism of time and space, has 
broken up the foundations of Materialism, and not only of 
the old Materialism, now generally discredited, but of all lbs 
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newer eemi-materialist beliefs which assume that the workings 
of phenomena are ultimately reaL Vedanta asserts that only 
the Atman is ultimately real and that all else is Maya, even 
though it may have qualified or relative truth for the mind 
not yet illumined by Jnana. **From now onward,*' said 
Minkowski, In 1908, **time and space will cease to have in- 
dependent existence, and only a sort of union of the two will 
be allowed to remain.'* 

Equally significant Is the bearing of the Theory of 
Relativity on the current concept of eternity. The Western 
idea of everlasting * clock-time * as the meaning of * eternal,* 
has made the Western mind unable to appreciate the Hindu- 
Buddhist ideal of Muktl or Nirvdna, which is timeless and 
beyond all duality. But the popular view of time in the West 
has been undermined first by William James’ demonstration 
of the * specious present ’ of definite but variable duration as 
a psychological fact ; secondly by Bergson with his * Duration ' 
as opposed to ‘clock-time,’ and now finally by Einstein, who 
has shown that physical bodies have ‘ their own time,* 

Viscount Haldane's recent book : “ The reign of 
Relativity,” shows the response of European Idealism to the 
stimulus of P^insteln’s theory and a decided approach to- 
wards the Advaita position. “Knowledge,” says Haldane, “is 
the final fact,*’ beyond all the relativity of subject and object. 
What is this but the Atman, the true subject (Vishayin) which 
is pure intelligence (Chit), but is involved in dualism by 
an illegitimate transfer (Adhyasa) of qualities? Elsewhere 
Viscount Haldane says that “ a person is not conscious ; he is 
consciousness.” Such utterances as these indicate the extent 
to which physics and psychology are driving Western thought 
towards a metaphysic substantially Identical with that of the 
great Sankara. 


G. F. Hi'USOn. 



SRI KRISHNA AND UDDHAVA. 

(Continued from page 113. ) 



sringpir^*T>g^msni 

34. Seeing, touching, worshipping, serving, 
praising and saluting My images as well as My 
devotees and reciting the glories and deeds of both ; 

[ Home characteristics of devotion are pointed out in 
verses 34 — 41. ] 

m|xii 

35. Faith in listening to tales about Me, (> 
Uddhava, meditating on Me, offering everything 
received unto Me, and surrendering oneself in 
service to Me ; 





36 . The recounting of My lives and deeds, ob- 
servance of My special days, festivities in My 
temples with songs, dance, instrumental music, in 
company *, 

«TT?rr ^TNrfwriT ^ i 

rrTT'^nft’ ?CT^r m^vsii 

37. Processions to sacred sites and making 
offerings of worship on all special days of the year, 
initiation according to Vedic and other scriptural 
rites, and taking up vows in My honour; 


JUTT^nwrqq zfwr qq?r*. i 
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38. Hageniess to instal My images, and eii- 
deavonr, either single-handed or joint, to construct 
gardens, orchard.s, play-grounds, compound walls 
and temples dedicated to Me ; 

39 . Taking care of My temples without deceit, 
like a servant, through sweeping, plastering, water- 
ing, and drawing* sacred designs ; 

[ * Drawing fe’f. — I'lie word in ihe te.xl may also mean 
* circumamliulaiing.’ ] 

'lO. Disregard for fame, wint of haughtiness, 
and not trumpeting one’s good deeds, not using 
for selfi.sh ends the light of the lamp' oifered to Me ; 

[ * The lamp'. Siigqestini' tiial oilier oiTfied are 

also to be held sacred. Commentators have explained the 
pass »se variously. ] 

ny^ii 

41. Vv^hnt is most covctaiile to people in general 
an I whatever is specially dear to onc.self should he 
ollered unto Me. That offering produces infinite 
results. 

^^sRrsirisnift ^ I 

^^TTR^rfsT W 

42. The sun, fire, a Hrahmana, cows, a devotee, 
the sky, air, water, earth, the body, and all beings, 
— the.se, O friend, are the objects wherein to wor- 
ship Me. 

j, Klevcn symbols of worship are montioned in this Sloka, 
the details being given in the next few Slukas. ] 
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^ g f^itror mu I 

g nt^ iw^n 

43. One should worship Me iu the suu through 
Vedic hymns, iu the fire through oblations of gheO) 
in the best of Brahmauas through hospitality, and 
in cows with grass etc., My friend. 

nvwn 

44. In the devotee through cordial reception, In 
the sky of the heart through regular meditation, 
in the air by looking upon it as Prana, in water 
with things such as water etc. 

wro iiwyi 

45. In the consecrated ground through secret* 
Mantrams; in the body one should worship the 
Atman with eatables^ etc., and iu all beings one 
should worship Me, the Kshetrajua,’ with au even- 
ness of vision. 

[ 1 Secret — because sacred. 

3 Eatablet — Considering them as oiTerings to the Lord, 
not for satisfying the palate. 

0 Ksheirajna — 'I'iie Lord as the indwelling Spirit of the 
universe — the Eternal Subject. ] 

^g4» iiwii 

46. Ill all these abodes one should meditate on 
My benign form with four hands, in which are the 
conch, disc, mace and lotus, and should worship it 
with concentration. 

irnHr m i 

iif«r 
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47. He who thus worships Me through Islita* 
and Purta^ v/ith concentration, renieinbers Me 
through the service of sages attains to perfect devo- 
tion for Me. 

[ * nakhig sacriif^cef^. 

- Purta — conslructing tanks, gardens, temples etc. 

S'jine of the foinis of devotion mentioned in Slukas 34— >41 
may come under these heads. ] 

STlJraOT I 

5frqr^rr sir^^ wwii 

4S. O IJdtlhava, there is almost no other effi- 
cient way* exeept the lihakti-yoga due to the asso- 
ciation of sages, for I am the goal of the sages. 

! 1 If’lfr- -oiu of this woiKi. * 

4 h Now I ant g«>ing t<» ihe^- this jui.ifonnd 
secret, even Jn^iigh in%/:'t con f: ’eiil ial. for thou art 
My serv:uu, companion and iiiciid. 


(To be ronliiuied,) 


RKVIKWS AND NOTICKS. 

«bV< 7 / ijurti ( Jh.*i):;a!i ). -by Kaiiik C'haiidra Mura, 15 . A. 
Ihihii^hed by Sid;il>li t ii .intli.ini.da K.uy.ii.iya, 13 Shanker 
(ihosv; I'.dciUta. Tp. vi a g..\ I'liec 12 A*'. 

This athnirahlo little volinuo conl.tins short lives of the 
Sikh (hints I loin N.iiiak, the founder of the Sikh taiili, to 
(Jol)iiid, the hiiildcr of the Sikh power. It is a sliort but 
connected uiul authentic .account of Sikhism. It dcsciilies 
ill a fascinating style the traiisfuimatiun of a pmely spitiuial 
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movement founded on Guru Nanak’s simple faith and gospel 
of brotherhood and love into a mighty military power, which 
even to-day bspires Its followers to defend In a most heroic 
manner the honour of their faith and embrace for its sake 
suffering and death with a smiling face. The book depicts 
in a charming language how strength and courage can be 
combined with humility and devotion, how heroism may have 
the inspiration of religion, how patriotism can be founded on 
the bed-rock of faith, how struggle for freedom may be 
hallowed by sacrifice and discipline. 

It speaks in glowing terms of the noble message of the 
Sikh Gurus and of their great achievement and glory. It is a 
valuable contribution to Bengali literature at once religious 
and historical. We have read the book with great pleasure 
and profit and heartily recommend it to our readers^ The get* 
up leaves nothing to be desired. 

Young India ( 1919-1933 ). Published by S. Ganesan, Pub* 

Usher, Triplicane, Madras. Pp. Lxia-f 1199. Price Rs. 4. 

This beautifully got up volume contains the valuable and 
Illuminating articles and notes contributed by Mahatma 
Gandhi to the Young India. The topics are arranged In a 
logical as well as chronological order. The book is equipped 
with an elaborate table of contents and Index, which increases 
its value as a reference book. 


THE EIGHTY-EIGHTH BIRTHDAY CELE- 
BRATION OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

Belw Math 

The eighty-eighth birthday anniversary of IBRiagavao Sri 
Ramnkrishna was celebrated with due solemnity and eclat at 
the headquarters of the Ramakrishna Mission, Belur (Howrah). 
The iilht fell on the 17th February. Elaborate Puja, 
Bhajan, Iloma and otlier ceremonials formed the special fea- 
tures of the celebration. At noon devotees numbering more 
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than one thousand heartily partook of the Prasad. In the 
afternoon a meeting was arranged in the open lawn in front 
of the main building overlooking the Ganges. Srimat Swaml 
Shivananda, President of the Mission, graced the occasion by 
his presence. Srimat Swamis Abhedananda and Prak8sha> 
nanda spoke feelingly on the significance of the life and 
teachings of the Master. Srijut Satyendra Nath Majumdar 
read a nice little paper suitable to the occasion. A Homa was 

{ erformed towards the end of the night, and before the sacri- 
cial fire four young men took the vows of Brabmadurya and 
thirteen Brahmacharins were initiated into Sannyasa. 

The public celebration came off on Sunday, the 25tl» 
February. There was constant downpour of rain alternating 
with drizzling on the previous n^ht and on the early morning 
of the day. But through the grace of the Lord and fervent 
prayers of the devotees the sky cleared op> as the day advanced 
and the celebration was a grand success. Since the early 
morning people began to ffock from all quartets and toward^ 
the afternoon the whole Math compound was packed to over- 
fiowing. It was a grand sight to see a numter of steamers 
that plied constantly between Calcutta and Belur, carrying 
thousands of pilgrims to this universal fair. 

A life-size oil-painting of Sri Ramakrishna was placed In a 
panda! decorated with beautiful settings of moss, foliages and 
ftowers and fragrant wKh incense constantly burning. Several 
thousands of people partook of the Prasad, aH sitting together 
without any distinction of caste or creed. 

Kirtan and concert parties greatly entertained the audience 
with their sweet music and concerts. The day of festivity 
came to a close with a charming display of fireworks. 

ffenarea 

The annhrersary was celebrated with the usual ceremony 
at the Sri Ramakrishna AdvaitaAshrama, Luxa, Benares, on 
the 17th February. Feeding of Sadhus formed a part ot 
the ceremony. On that auspicious day His Holiness Swami 
Saradaaandaji Maharaj- initiated six young men into the order 
of the Brahmacharins and gave Sannyasa to eleven mem- 
bers of the Ramakrishna Mission. The public celebration 
came off on the a5th February. Tbo Central Hall of the 
Advaita Ashsama was decorated with ftowers, garlands and 
evergreens. A big picture of the Master was most picturesque- 
ly decorated. &ijut Rama Kamal Bhattacbarya, the cele- 
brated Kirtan singer, kept the audience, numbering nearly 
one thousand, spell-bound for about three hours with hist 
KMl-enthralling songs. A huge meeting was held la thfe 
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evening in the Advaita Asinama compound which was packed 
to its iitmosL capacity. IMaiiy had to back for want of 
space. Mis IJoiitiess Swami Saradananciaji Mahara] occupied 
the chair. Mahamahopadlivaya Pandit Pramaiha NatU 
Tarkabluishan and Pandit Kiuniid Haiulhu Tatlvanidhi spoke 
in lien;;ali on the lii'e of Sri Kaniakiishna Deva. Swami 
Dayananda of the liiiarat L>harina Alahatnandal delivered an 
lectnre in Hindi and spoke about the 'Ideal 
of Service as preached by the Rainakrishna Mission. The 
President cloi^ed up the procccdiiig;i with a nice speech in 
Bengali. 

Cangaloro 


The birthday anniversary was celebrated at the Sri Ram.l- 
krishna Ashratnai Basavaugiidi, on Sunday, the 2 5lh February, 
1923. 

Bhajaiia procession?; came to the Ashrama from various 
parts of the city. At noon over a thousand poor Narayanaa 
were fed at the Anjeneya temple, Pasavani^iuli. At about 
4 p. in. commenced a Ilarikalha Kalaksiiepain by Brahma Sri 
VenkatacharyJtr, which was li.Mtned to hv all with rapt attention. 
It was followed by a highly impiV.ssive leciurc in Kannada on 
“Harmony of Religions'* hy Mr. N. Vetikatcsa Iyengar, a. a.. 
Retired Rloieorological Rcpoiter to the (iovernment of 
Mysore. Mr. A. K. Xige.^wAr Iyer, 1;. .v., a. r.., Advocate 
of the Chief Court ol Mysore, ne.\l read a very interesting 
paper in Knglish on “The Religion of Sri Rainakrishna.' lie 
pointed out that Sii Rainakrishna was a world-teacher whose 
leligion was one of strength, tolerance and hope for all. 

The function terminated with Arati and distribution of 
yrasad. 


Patna 


The birthday was celebrated with due honour and ol>- 
aervance on the 4lh RIaich at (iardanibagh, Patna. It was 
enlivened by the presence of Srirnat Swami Prakashananda, 
Head of liie Hindu Tenipie, San Francisco, C'nlifornia. 'Pherc 
was a feeding of the pour at midday. A public meeting wa.s 
held at 4-30 p. in. in the compound of the (hiit Public 
Library, Swami Prakasbaiiauda presiding. Babii Mathuranaih 
Sinha, Vakil, who was the principal speaker, observed in the 
course of his interesting lecture that Sri Raniakrishna did nut 
attempt merely to present au eclectic creed by taking the 
good parts of every religion, and then weaving them into a 
fanciful or ideal texture. Me tried to synthesise the conflict- 
ing religions by personally undergoing in turn the religious 
disciplines enjoined by each one of them. In one word, by 
^^U-ttstdisaUQn he to know Um ajl religiontt tW' 
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and were sent by the same T.ord fo suit the diilerent capa- 
cities, tastes and developments of the peoples to whom they 
were given. 

Babu Laldhar Prasad spoke very feelingly in Hindi giving 
the details of Paramahamsa Deva's teachings. 

Swami jnaneswarananda of the Patna Ramakrishna 
Ashrama spoke in Bengali and charmed the audience by his 
brilliant exposition of the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna, 
illustrating them by some of the incidents of the Prophet’s life. 
Srimat Swami Prakashananda next delivered an illiiininating 
address on the significiance of the life and teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

Kankhal 

The anniversary was celebrated with great success at the 
Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama, Kinkhal, Dt. Saharanpnr. 
The 'rithi was observed on .Saliinlay, the lyih February, with 
special Pnja, Iloma, Bliajana and distribiuion of Pias;n|. The 
public celebration came off on Monday, the February. 

The whole Ashrama wore a gala appearance. A large por- 
trait of Sri Ramakrishna was placed in the Hall of the 
Ashrama, lasiefiilly decorated • with garlands and flowers. 
Special Puja was performed at 10 o'clock in the morning. At 
about midday the Hall was packed with Sadhiis and gentle- 
men of the locality. Kamanama Kiitan was sung by the 
members of the Ashrama. Next followed leciurcs on the life 
and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. Swamis Sarveswarananda 
and Nishkalatiaiula of the Ramakrishna Order spuke in 
Sanskrit and Hindi resj^ieclively. Prof. Bidhu Biuisaii Dulta 
of the Guriikul University. Kangri, delivered an inlcresting 
lecture in English. The Sadhus assembled were sumptuously 
fed after the lectures were over. 

Other Places 

The birthday was observed also at Sri Ramakrishna Matb, 
Mylapore, Madras ; Sri Ramakrishna Math, Kamna, Dacca; 
The Ramakrisima Brahinavadin A.shrama, Cawnporc; Sri 
Vivekananda Reading Room, .Shiyali; Sri Ramakrishna Matl^ 
Najarganj, Midiiapore; Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Rama- 
krishnapur, Dehra Dun ; Sri Ramakrishna Scvasliraina, Jh aria ; 
Sri Salchidananda Sangha, Mount Road, Madras; S. IV S, 
Lodge, Mangalore; Sri Santi Ashrama, Totapalli Hills,, 
Godavari Dt., and also at Sitabaidi (Nagpur). Malda, Chandpur, 
and various other places too luimorous to mention. We very 
much regret that for want of space it is not possible (or us la 
publish all the reports we have been favoured with. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

Reclamation of ICfalkana Rajputs* 

In the past Hinduism had all along opened its hospitable 
doors to all peoples irrespective of their race and religion. 
It always stood for universalism and expansion. The present 
spirit of exclusion is decidedly of a later origin, it being 
adopted as a defensive measure to resist the onslaughts of 
antagonistic faiths sometimes propagated by means of heart- 
less persecutions backed by mighty political powers. One of 
the most redeeming features of modern Hindu Eenaissaiice 
is that meaningless conservatism is gradually yielding place to 
the old spirit of assimilation and expansion. This is evidenced 
by the noble reclamation work that has been taken up by the 
Bharatiya Hindu SuddhI Sabha, Agra. We are very glad to 
learn that through the very praiseworthy efforts of the Sabha 
already thousands of Malkana Rajputs whose ancestors were 
Converted into Mohammedanism have already been reclaimed 
and received into the fold of Hinduism. These Rajputs 
reluctantly call themselves Mussalmans, sometimes fre- 
quent mosques and even follow some of the Mohammedan cus- 
toms. But ** their names are Hindu says the Agra District 
Gazetteer, ** they mostly worship at Hindu temples ; they use 
the salutation * Ram, Ram ’ ; they scrupulously preserve the 
top-knot of their hair ; they intermarry with their own caste 
Only." Evidently they were forced to remain outside the pale 
Of Hinduism owing to the suicidal policy of exclusiveness 
adopted by Hindu society. We hope they wHI now be freely 
admitted Into its fold and given the same rights and pri- 
vileges as are enjoyed by the other sections of the great 
Rajput community. Hindu Society Is highly grateful to 
Swami Shraddhananda and those Arjz Samaj and Sanatanist 
workers who have heartily joined hands with one another in 
this most laudable work of reclamation. 

Swami Prakashananda at Deoghar' 

Swami Prakashananda visited the Sri Ramakrishna Vidya*^ 
pith, Deoghar, on the 8tb March last at the earnest prayer of 
the pupils and the workers. He closely observed every 
detail of the Vidyapith and prophesied that the institution was 
destined to be an ideal educational centre. 

An address of welcome was presented to him by the in- 
mates in reply to which he said, "Education is not the loadinff 
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of a mass of information to run riot into the brain, — the 
reai aim of education is the manifestation of practical aptitude 
and sterling character.” 

The Deoghar public also gave him a grand reception and 
the Swamiji aiso deiivered an eloquent speech in Bengali oil 
the basic principles of Hinduism and tlie spiritual message 
of India to the world. He saidi “ Vedanta Is non>sectarian in 
principles and Pratika worship Is an essential need fur the 
spiritual uplift of the common run of men." He made bold 
to declare that the turn of India had come to deluge the 
whole world with her spirilualltj and bring peace and good* 
will to mankind. 

Swaml ShatfwanAttda ia Bombay 

During his recent visit to Bombast Srimat Swaml Shanm* 
nanda, President of Sri Ramakrishna Mathi MylaporOf 
Madras, delivered a series of public lectures which were high- 
ly appreciated by the audience. He spoke on the and March 
on " The Aims and Work of the Ramakri.<ihna Mission ” at 
the Marwadl VIdyalaya Hail, Mr. M. R. Jayakar presiding. 
The next lecture on *' Vedantic View of Indian History 
was delivered on the 3rd March under the presidency of Mr^ 
K. Natarajan at the Vanita Vishram Hall. Under the presi- 
dency of Sir Narayan Chandravarkar, the Swaml gave another 
address on the 4th Mar.ch on ** The Message of Sri Rama- 
krishna ” at the anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna, held undef 
the auspices of the Western India V^ivekananda Society. He 
also delivered an address on '*The Teachings of Bhagavan 
Buddha on the 6th March under the auspices of the Buddha 
Society, Mr. G. K. Nariman presiding. 

The Western India Vivekananda Society, with which are 
connected some of the most prominent of the Hindu leaders 
of Bombay, proposes to start a branch of the Rainakrisbad 
Mission, where the study and culture of Vedanta can be 
carried on permanently. VVe earnestly hope that the efforts 
of the Society will be crowned witli great success. 

Birthday Celebration of Swaml Vivekananda 

Swami Vivekananda’s birthday anniversary was fittingly 
celebrated on Sunday, January 14, 1933, at the Hindu Temple 
ia San Francisco, California, by the Vedanta Society of that 
city. Members and friends joyfully united in a service ten* 
dered to the memory of the great Swami, who was a beloved 
personal teacher to some of those present and the source of 
spiritual awakening to others. l*he auditorium was tastefully 
decorated for the occasion with Sowers and foliage. 
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DiiriiiS: ihc iibsrnce of Swami Prakashananda In Indicii 
the Sunday services have been conciiicted by certain luetnbers 
of the Society. On this dale the ieclurer was J\Ir. Tlioina.s J. 
Allan, who spoke on the subject, “ Rcniinisceiices uf Swanii 
Vivekanaiida." 

Mr. Allan devoted his remarks mainly to persona! ro- 
collcclions of .Swimi Vivckcinainla s deii^diiful and unforget- 
table in uiiier, ein;)liasising his tolerance, deep sympathy, and 
re.ul\- wit. All those wfio joined in this service to do rever- 
ence to llie nieinorv of Swamiji, fell gladdened in heart and 
much enriched tinuugh a deeper knowledge of that great soul. 


The Anniversary was celebrated in the Vivekananda 
Ashraina. Kn.ila I.ni»ipnr rm Sunday, the l.;th January, 1923. 

At 4 a. in. IVhaj.ina parties from dilT.Tcnl hjcalilie.s, 
can ving with them liie Swami's .spleiidnlly decorated 

and mounted on cais aiul p ii.ui*|iini niaiehed in procession 
tlirotigU '.he sii ;eM ol the j.»\vn ihe glojy ot ilic Loiil. 

'Phese panics n- K-. .11 rived .u the A^ioam i \vhr;re they weie 
received by Svami X ideiianand.i, liie Head of the Ashraina. 

The f<.*eding Cif about :: * po Narayanas. whicii formed 
the imt^on ml iJ -m »a in** teh !»iali*ni. ht^gan at 12 injon 

ami l i l -d i'!! 4 p. m. t’ln.nly afu r liie ftnling was over, 
cloth •• ‘ ci'e di.-Liiou e^i t</ aboii; ^ . } deseiviiig poor. 

At 3-;; ' ui. firahiiM S:i Siil.ma'.ha fhhagav.uhar began 
bis edil} ii!;; Jlaiilialiia Kalah^iiep.iin t>n Dhmva. 

'Die ]mblic Tueeling was hel 1 imd^*r llie pi e^ideiitsliip of 
Ml. P. A. Sninam ii;;.i l\i*i. AT! ihe poinr.nenl gentleni*Mi of 
liiej Stale were ih*; .audifiice. Ml. d*. .S. Kalesan 

deli'.aied a lectu-a; tn 'J aiiol on the Me^^sa^'c ol Sv,.iini N'iveka- 
jianda. i Iii wa> loliov-e l by Pi, \ auilingain who spoke in 
luiL’.Ii-^h on the Ijle and Leacii.n ot itie great .Swami. 

'rhi<ai'j^h ihr kindness of .Air. Wony Kim ('hiian. ('hief 
Slatir>n .Aia'*ti‘r, I’r-ii, •'ome si ii-ei sa\nigs of Swami \'ivek.i- 
iianila ’Aere translated a. id piinled in ( liine'.e and wrtre ilistii- 
bnled. tree atn j 11 ; tin* ( hinc'se f«ii lliK meiU'ir.ible ociMsion. 
I’IjIs pMD'ie.tlion is pf-r hap*; ihf jii of kind in ('liiiiese, and 
It is lioped i!j:»i l)y -Ui ii the imi\er>.il teachings of 

Swami Vivrk in.md.i will In* biou/ht witiiin the easy reach uf 
peoples o’ all races and leiigioiis. 
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Arise t Awake \ And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

— Swam I Vivkkananda. 


VOL. XXVIll] 


May 1923 


[No. 322 


CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI 
TURIYANANDA. 

Sttttday, 4th July — 5 p. 

The parlour was full of ea"er li.stenel's. A j^elille' 
man came in and prosiratins; himself before the 
Swami took his seal. He was desirous of {giving 
up the world and embracing the monastic life. 
After introducing himself he e.^pressed his intention 
to the Swami who, on coming to learn that he had 
wife and children at home, said— • 

"So you came away leaving everyone behind? 
Vou had your enjoyments yourself and got away ? 
Don’t yon .see it is cruel and cow.'’rdly to get away 
without making some sort of provision for the 
family ? Do you think one is at liberty to give up 
the world all of a sudden 
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The gentleman: Well, this is but a relative 
concern — it is the outcome of ignorance. 

The Swami: And your Heeing away from the 
world is absohtte — it is the result of knowledge, — 
is that so ? Does it stand in the way of religion 
merely to be in the world ? Once Narada asked of 
the Lord who was His best devotee. The Lord 
replied to him, “ lu such and such a village there is 
a peasant '.vho is My best devotee. Just go and see 
him.” Narada went to the place and found that the 
peasant had been off to the field. After a whole 
day the peasant rettxrnecl home, took the name of 
the Lord once and at night retired for rest. Seeing 
all this Narada came back to the Lord and said, 
how is this, Lord ? How could this man who was 
engaged the whole day in trifling worldly pursuits 
and took Thy name but once, could be the best of 
devotees?” ‘‘Well, Narada,” replied the Lord, 
” you will have your question answered soon. Now 
take this cup of oil, make a tour round the world, 
and come back.” Narada made the tour with the 
greatest caution and when he returned the Lord 
said, “Well, Narada, you must have understood 
now why that peasant is the greatest devotee. 
In your anxiety that no oil be spilt from the cup you 
could not remember Me even once, but that peasant, 
in spite of his being engrossed in work throughout 
the day, remembers Me regularly at the end of his 
day’s work.” 

Sri Kamakri.shna used to relate that once at 
Dakshineswar one Mukherji, who had left home 
and family, used to pass his days at the Kali temple, 
living on the doles of food regularly given there. 
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One day Sri Ratnakrishna said to him, You are a 
married man — have you got children ?” On being 
answered in the affirmative he next inquired who 
was looking after them. And as soon as he heard 
from Mukherji’s lips that his wife was pining at 
her father’s home, he shouted, “You rogue, you 
were the man who married and who had children, 
and now they must be fed and clothed by your 
father-in-law ! And here you are living on the 
food that is meant for the poor !’’ Hearing such 
words Mukherji lost no time in returning home and 
began to look after his household duties with zeal. 

In the scriptures also there is mention of the 
four orders of life. First of all the student had to 
take up the Urahmacharin’s vow in the house of 
the teacher and go through his studies. Then 
service unto the Guru, strict Brahmacharya and 
study etc. became his duties. As soon as these 
duties were gone through he was free. After finish- 
ing the course of study in the teacher’s house the 
students used to test themselves to see whether 
they .should return to the householder’s life. Tho.se 
who considered themselves under the sway of world- 
ly ideas used to go through the usual ablution 
ceremony that marked the clo.se of the student ’.s. 
life and entered the world. Here, too, they had. 
such duties as marrying and having children-,, 
ministering unto guests, maintaining the family 
and so on. And Avhen they finished these duties 
they were at liberty to take up the next order of life. 
The same things do not always appeal to anybody. 
When the desire for enjoyment abated and along 
with it the duties of the family life too were finished^ 
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then they nsed to embrace the forest or recluse life. 
They could take their wives also with them — only 
they had to live as brothers and sisters, withoiit 
auy physical attachment. 

In the Upanishads too there is the dialogue 
between Yajiiavalkya and Maitreyi. Yajuavalkya 
reached the state of Sannyasa as the natural out- 
come of knowledge. He said to his two wives, 
“ Now the time for my taking up the monastic life 
is at hand. So whatever I have, you both divide 
between yourselves.” Then Maitreyi said, ” What 
shall I do with that which won’t give me immortal- 
ity ?” Hearing this Yajuavalkya said, ” Maitreyi, 
I used to love you before, but now I love you all the 
more.” Then he gave her instructions, and she 
too took up Sannyasa. 

But can one give up when the householder’s life 
is no more appealing, but there are the wife and 
pbildren ? What will be the fate of them ? It is 
gro.ss selfishness, pure and simple. To be in the 
'world and maintain the family, to fulfil one’s ditties 
T--rthis also is certainly religion. Nothing will be 
gained by giving up all of a sudden. One cannot 
climb tc a roof at one bound, one has to ascend 
step by step. Sri Ramakrishua used to say, A fruit 
plucked before n^aturity rots and is spoilt. A sore 
bleeds if you take away the scab prematurely, while 
it drops of itself when the sore has dried up. How 
fine illustrations these — doit’t you see \ Well, every- 
thing depends on the mind alone. If one happened 
to be married but latterly repented, a^d counmuni- 
cated his intention of embracing the monastic life 
to gri R^makrishpa, he would say, ” Wa.Ui tlPtt’t 
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give up the world. If you are sincere everything 
will be set right. You have only to faithfully pur- 
sue the course laid down in the scriptures.” It 
won’t do to leave the world. You have got children ; 
now go on doing your duties towards them — do 
this unselfishly. To say that one is renouncing the 
world with the object of calling upon God, woiildbe 
Utterly false. Of course one should devote oneself 
to spiritual practices, and this is the time. * * 

It is selfishness that is impure. First of all a 
inan should ful&l his duties according to his caste 
and order of life and when the mind has been thus 
purified he shotild approach the qualified teacher 
for the attainment of Self-knowledge. There is no 
way out unless one has fulfilled one’s duties. And 
the moment you have truly finished the duties of 
one order of life, those of the next naturally come 
in. But the case is different for those who have 
never entered the world since their boyhood. 

— ” Thousands of Brahmanas who were Brahma- 
charins from their boyhood have reached heaven 
without continuing their line.” (Mauu V. 159.) 

That you people did not enter the world was 
due to the good impressions of past lives. You have 
finished all that already, so why should you have 
to enter the world again ? It is because you under- 
stood everything that you gave up. You have 
forsooth been born with this privilege. Don’t you 
see that the world is mad after sense-enjoyment ? 
People will run into debt and marry. And before 
the debt is cleared, perhaps, they die 1 Whenever 
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anybody spoke to Sri Rauiakrishna about giving up 
tihe world, be would say, If you are sincere you 
will find the circumstances gradually becoming 
favourable.” Still he does not say, “Leave every- 
thing and come away.” “If you are sincere,” — 
that is what he used tosay, because he knew the con- 
tents of everyone’s mind. In everything pertaining 
to this world there are two factors — your own wish 
as well as the Lord’s. Hence it is highly prejudicial 
to take any step through personal obstinacy. Of 
cour.se He is inside all, as the Controlling Principle. 
Sri Kaiiiakrislina used to tell the parable of a 
married woman secretly in love with another. She 
attends to all her household duties but her thoughts 
are on her lover. When in this way her whole 
mind goes to her lover, she breaks the family ties 
and follows the man of her heart. Isn’t it a beauti- 
ful parable? Work with one hand and serve the 
Lord w’ith the other. When the time comes, you 
will be able to serve Him with both hands. And 
the time does come if one is sincere. 

(To be continued) . 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

E very great religious revival in India is followed 
by a revival in different spheres of life. It 
inspires literature and philosophy, art and archi- 
tecture, social life and political activity. It serves as 
a nationaliser, as a potent force cementing various 
di.sjoint units differing widely in social status, tra- 
dition and culture into an organised whole actuated 
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by a common ideal and a common purpose. 
The measure of the influence of each religious re- 
vival depends on the extent to which it permeates 
the manifold strata of society, and inspires the rich 
and the poor, the high and the lo-.v alike. The 
secret of the success of Buddhism as oue of the 
greatest cultural influences the world has ever seen 
lies in the fact that the message of Buddha was 
carried by his monastic followers to the doors of all 
people irrespective of caste, creed, race or uation- 
alily. Buddhism democratised the highest Aryan 
religion and culture, and unified the diverse races 
and peoples in India. And the mighty current of 
energy that generated from this great union not 
only vitalised Indian life iu all its branches but also 
flowed across oceans and mountains to fertilise 
distant lands. Buddhism became one of the great- 
est mediums of Aryan culture and civilisation. 
The Buddhi.st mi.ssionaries carried along with 
India’s religion her philosophy and literature, her 
scioiu'c and art. The great cultural invasion that 
followed in the wake of Buddhism even before and 
during the early centuries of the Christian era 
influences to this day the life and thought of Thibet, 
China and Japan, of Burma, Siam, Ceylon and 
other countries. Buddhism never cared for any 
material conquest. It conquered the hearts of men 
by the power of Dhanna, by love aud toleration, by 
righteousness and virtue. 

* 

* * 

Centuries before the advent of Buddha a re- 
action had set in in India against Vedic riles and 
sacrifices which lost their significance to the 
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majority of the peoplei Bold atid sincere sottlsf who 
refused to follow blindly in the footsteps of their 
forefathers) called in question the way of those who 
wanted to conquer this world by means of progeny) 
to gain heavenly bliss by the performance of YajnaS) 
to attain to Immortality by drinking Soma offered 
to the gods in sacrifice. “What shall we do with 
progeny since the Atman is the abode we aspire 
after ?** “ The deluded souls who think that sacti-> 
fices and charitable works are of supreme value) 
know not the blessed Goal. Having enjoyed in the 
heights of heaven the fruits of their Karma) they 
come down again to this world or even enter into 
a baser one.” “Neither by works, nor by progeny, 
nor by wealth, but by renunciation alone can Im-* 
mortality be attained.”— Such were the ideas and 
ideals of those speculative souls who revolted 
against Vedic rites and observances, and preferred 
to live the life of meditation and non>atlachment in 
order to solve the enigma of life and death, to attain 
Immortality here as Well as hereafter. Buddha repre* 
sented in his wonderful life this new spirit of revolt— 
the spirit of renttneiation and contemplation 
which have ever been the highest ideals of Aryan 
religion and culture. 

« 

* * 

Buddha was a prophet and reformer in one. 
His mission was twofold. He reformed the Aryan 
society, infused spirit into the fossilised religious 
life of the people caring only for the dead forms 
and lifeless practices of religion. He threw open 
the gates of salvation to all men and women alike. 
He broke down the invidious distinctions between 
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man and man, and presented his religion of equality 
and brolhc-rliood to hnmanily itself, which em- 
braces the Ilrahiiiana and the Sndra^ the higher 
caste and the outcaste, the Aryan and the non* 
Aryan alike. The thief and the robber, the liber* 
tine and the prostitute he transformed into saints 
by the touch of his ail-embracing love and sym- 
pathy. He d-scovered a middle path between the 
two extroines — seii'ie-indnlgence and asceticism — a 
path “ which opens the eyes and bestows under* 
standing, whieli leatls to peace ot mind, to the 
higher wisdom, to full eiilighlenmcul, to Nir- 
vana.” 

% ^ 

“ Cto \c, O llhikkhns. and wander forth for the 
gai«i of the many, for the welfare of the many, in 
com’passiou lor the world, f.u- ilie good, for the 
gain, for the wclfvv of t!i * g ids ami men. I'ro- 
cianii, () rdiikklius. the ; inv ions, preach 

je a life of luilinv.-a, j-en'i ..’I an 1 pure.*’ Dnddliist 
ini.'-sionaihs trnc to tlrs great lunimai’.d of tiu-ir 
Mas'.cr »Mnk-d !i-.s nK‘ *age ‘.o tit.* ume cortKis of 
the lilo’t e, c\i’U into iIk- i! k::ig<!i):ns in 

Asia, Africa ami M”; i”,'.* as liic cd.'a’.a of King Asoka 
clcajly iiid (Mtc. Ilsaiiiii* .:n j-umd lo 'nc tl'c great- 
c.st missionaiy u l’gb'n of anak ni In.i’a. and one of 
the ni(\'t potent ci\ ik.-iing •n. lac;’, .'s in the worKl, 
It .scMAcd as a \\ hoi. .'i>nia Ic i'.cii in kinds whc’.e 
superstition and ignorance icigirtKl sirpicine. It 
offercil to animistic j’coplcs ;a,io:i.il c.\:';;inatio’.is 
of cosmic and indivrdt! il cvolnikm in the laws (>{ 
Karma and doctrines of ’c-rnca; aiaiion, which were 
common to all systems of ancient Hindu thought. 
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Buddha’s humanism wherever it spread infused into 
its votaries a great respect and tenderness for all 
living creatures. It was the practical application 
of the cardinal doctrine of the ancient faith which 
preached in glowing terms the glory of the Atman 
manifesting Itself as God, Soul and the Universe. 
Buddhism promoted the welfare of both men and 
animals and provided medical aid for them in 
India and abroad as one of the most remarkable of 
the rock edicts of King Asoka proclaim even to 
this day : “ Everywhere the King Piyadasi, beloved 
of the Gods, has provided medicines of two 
sorts, medicines for men and medicines for animals. 
Wherever plants useful either for men or for ani- 
mals were wanting, they have been imported and 
planted. Wherever roots and frtiits were wanting, 
they have been imported and planted. And along 
public roads, wells have been dug for the use of 
animals and men.” 

* 

* * 

Little do we as yet realise the true relation 
between Buddhism and its Mother-religion. It is 
true that Hindu religious teachers accepted Buddha 
as an incarnation of the Divinity, but most of them 
iu their hatred for the church founded by the 
Scion of the Sakya race, did not scruple to proclaim 
that the Enlightened One incarnated himself to 
preach a false :ind atheistic doctrine in order to 
delude and ruin the enemies of the Eternal Religion 
of India ! Buddhist missionaries on the other 
hand in their zeal for pro.selytism and blind devo- 
tion to the Master failed to take notice of the 
great harmony tlmt lay at the back of Buddhism 
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and its Mother •religion. They laid great stress only 
on the points of dissension, and attempted to show 
that Buddha preached an entirely new religion. In 
consequence we have come to believe that he was 
a sworn enemy of the Hindu faith. But nothing 
can be farther from the truth. Observes Dr. Rhys 
Davids, the great Western authority on Buddhism: 
“The prevalent notion that Gautama was an 
enemy of Hinduism. ..is nothing but a misconcep- 
tion. This is not the case. Gautama was born and 
brought up and lived and died a Hindu. ...There was 
not much of the metaphysics and psychology of 
Gautama which cannot be found in one or other of 
the orthodox systems, and a great deal of his 
morality could be matched from earlier or later 
Hindu books. Such originality as Gautama pos- 
sessed lay in the way in which he adapted, enlarged 
and systematised that which had already been well 
said by others ; in the way in which he carried out 
to their logical conclusion principles of equity and 
justice already acknowledged by some of the most 
prominent Hindu thinkers.'* 

* 

* * 

Buddha was one of the greatest exponents of the 
Eternal Religion of India. To understand the true 
relation between his religion and the ancient faith 
we must study them in their pristine purity. We 
must dive deep into their spirit, boring through 
the encrustations of forms accumulating for cen- 
turies. True Hinduism docs not consist in the 
mere observance of forms and ceremonies, and in 
the following of the rules of eating, drinking and 
marriage) which implies orthodoxy at the present 
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limes. It implies the recognition of the One ii» 
all, and iioi the Tc’Vg'on of Don’t-tonch’sm and 
cx-’lus'vc pri\ "c.',{.s of the higher castes. Ihtildha’.s. 
tt':u'l:*u>‘ on t!:e o;lier liaml, slioaM not he con- 
founded W'.U the corrupt form of Ihi'Mli’sm with 
its Tanlric practices, intricate jihilosophies, gigan- 
tic tcmplc.s and elaborate rituals. Judged in their 
true sinril the goal of Hinduism and Hiuldliisni 
is one. Advaita Itlukti or Buddhist Nirvana means, 
the negation of all limitations. It is a slate 
^‘beyond the kcii of speech and thought,” beyond 
our human coiiccpliou td e.xi.stcnec aud annihila- 
tion. It is reached by Iran.sccnding the limitations 
of mind and matter. Thus the summuiu bouum of 
both Hinduism aud Ihiddhism is one and the same, 
though the means may vary according to the 
tendency and tenipcranient of the seekers after 
truth. Ancient Ihiddhism and ancient Hindu- 
ism were very much akin in ,si>irit although they 
differed in form. But as time rolled on, the gulf of 
forms and ceremoniai.sd.hat separated them became 
■wider and wider. Buddhism became the more pop-* 
ular because of its democratic .spirit, aud for a 
time it ro.sc to be the dominant faith in India. 
But a religion which failed to lake note of the 
cai>acity of its followers to pursue the path of the 
JiighesL rectitude, and ii:di.scriminately allowed men 
and women to live the life of renunciation and noii' 
injury, could not possibly keep itself free from 
corruption for long. 

* 

* * 

In the apotheosis of inoiiasticism and non-injury 
fey IfQtU tUe strength and weakness of Bttddl\ism» 
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Sham renunciation bred vice and immorality. In- 
discriminate advocacy of A liimsa encouraged weak- 
ness and cowardice, and killed the martial spirit 
of the people. The travesty of the greatest of 
virtues brought about the degeneration of the liud- 
dhist church , With the loss of il.s purity, Bud- 
dhism lost its vitality. And the Mother-religion 
gaining in strength at last a.ssimilaled into her body 
the daughter-faith. It is the inherent weakness of 
later Buddhism that was the chief cause of its over- 
throw in India. Unlike Hinduism it look a partial 
view of life, and failed to take note of the great fact 
that spiritual evolution is a march form lower truth 
to higher truth until the culmination is attained. 
Buddhism declared that the path to perfection was one 
and only one. Hinduism held that the means might 
be many, though the goal was one. This is the great 
point of contrast between Hinduism and Buddhism, 
as Swaini Vivekananda has clearly pointed out : 
“ The Buddhist command could only be carried out 
through monasticisiii ; the Hindu might be ful- 
filled through any stale of life. All alike were 
road.s to the One Real.... Buddhism became the 
religion of a monastic order, but Hinduism, in spite 
of its exaltalion of inonasticism, remains ever the 
religion of faithfulness to daily duty, whatever it 
be, as the path by whieh man may attain to God.” 
It is this all-inclusive spirit of Religion Eternal that 
enabled it to gain ascendency over its rebel child 
Buddhism. 



VED ANTIC VIEW OF INDIAN HISTORY.* 

BY SWAMl SHARVANANDA. 

histor)' of a nation is the record of the unfoldment of 
* the potentiality of the people. Every nation is ushered 
into being with a particular purpose to serve in the economy 
of Nature in the same way as an individual, and to give a 
particular message and contribute its quota to the general 
advancement of humanity, whether the individual units realise 
it or not. 

There is the great philosophical doctrine of Vedanta to be 
understood before we can understand the goal of our national 
life. Vedanta says that the whole universe should Ims looked 
upon from two stand-points, individual and collective. The mo« 
nient a man cuts himself away from the collective life, he fails 
in his life, but if he feels himself to be a vital part of the 
nation, every action of his will be a contribution to the 
collective life, and he will only then serve his interests better. 
Again when a nation suffers, the individual life can never be 
healthy. What is true of this relation between the individual 
and the nation is equally, true of the relation between a 
nation and humanity. The moment a nation begins to think 
of its own aggrandisement at the expense of other nations, it 
digs its own grave. 

A close study of the history of the different nations shows 
that each one of them did contribute something to the life- 
history of mankind and the general advancement of humanity, 
and after delivering its message disappeared from the world's 
stage. This was the case with the ancient nations of Greece, 
Rome, Egypt and others. But the life of India presents a 
unique feature in the whole history of mankind, for though 
all the other ancient contemporaries are dead and gone, 

* A Iccturft delivered at tlio Vanita Viahram Hall, under tbo 
auspices of the Western India Vivekananda Society, Bonabny. 
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India soars high up into the clouds and is still alive with very 
little change. The reason is that she has still something to 
contribute, something quite different from the contiibuiions 
of other nations. It is culture and religion — the life* 
principles of the Indian nation — which have kept it alive so 
long in spite of the buffets of time. 

There are five principles which go to constitute a nation — 
race, culture, religion, political interest and geographical 
position. All the ancient nations laid emphasis upon either 
race or culture or religion, but the modern nations lay particular 
stress upon either political iiiteiest or geographical position. 
The American nation, for instance, which is made up of the 
various races of Europe, is to-day based principally on polit- 
ical and not on racial or cultural interest. Religion is rele- 
gated to the background. 

It is sometimes said that India was never a nation, that 
India had no national consciousness, India, however, is still 
a nation, but her nationalism has never been based on politics, 
and so modern politicians cannot find the principle of 
nationalism in India. From ancient times India has lived in 
her villages. The village coininuniiy, the unit of the collect- 
ive national life, was self-contained. No doubt there were 
royal cities here and there, but they existed mainly for the 
expression of royal grandeur and as the seat of the king, 
and played very little part in the life of the nation. The 
reason why in spite of a thousand years of political slavery 
and subservience India is still alive, is because her national 
consciousness has not been based on politics but on culture 
and religion. Her culture was supported, guided and 
chastened by religion, by Dharma — an ail-comprehensive 
word which excludes not a single legitimate activity or aspir- 
ation of man. Dharma was the guiding principle of the king 
and the peasant alike, and its laws controlled the whole so- 
ciety, The civic life of each vilhige was perfect, and each 
village contributed its quota in foiming the cultural national- 
ism of the couniry. 

Man has three aspects, physical, niiellccUial and spiiilual. 
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and his development is possible in each one of these. So 
also with a nation. One nation develops physically and be-* 
comes a great conquering power^ but when the possibilities 
of a higher life dawn in its consciousness it emerges into 
the second epoch, the intellectual epoch. Then art» science^ 
politics, religion, philosophy and ethics develop. When the 
intellect of a nation is still under the sway of physical life its 
advancement is checked, and such a nation in spite of its 
great intellect may be biutal. That Is why in spile of the 
great scientific achievements of the West the last war showed 
the utter spiritiicil bMnknipicy of the Western civilisation. In 
spite of their tall talk of peace and universal brotherhood, the 
Western peoi)ie tried only to further their individual interests. 
Their intellect served only to sharpen the l)uicher*s axe. It 
was given to very few nations to rUe above the secoiul epoch. 
Modern civilisation is still essentially an iniellectual civilisa- 
tion and is nothing but a natural development of the ancient 
Greek and Roman civilisations. 

Rut it was ordaine*! by Providence that civilisation in 
India should umlergo a dilTcrent process of evolution. India, 
loo, was at one lime a coinineriiig nvUiun to a certain extent, 
but as the nation laid stress upon Dbarma it could not rest 
salisfictl with pbxsical or inlellecliial development. 'Pho 
reason is that it may have been planned by Piovidciice Itself 
that In<]ia shouKi fulfil a diiTerent purpose of life in the whole 
scheme of Nature. Kven in that hoary past when other 
nations were groping in the dark, the Vedic Rishis ami the 
great sages of India proclaimed and made it clear to the 
popular mind that the glory of life did not lie in the conquest 
or enjoyment of matter, but in freeing the principle of life 
from the bondage of matter. This was always kept before the 
nation as the stiprcrne ideal. That was how the whole na- 
tion was organised, and Dharma became the basic principle 
of national life, while political and economic interests were 
made subservient to it. .So in spile of the changes of kings^ 
and principalities the naiional life was left unimpaired. It 
was a uniejue phenomenon in the history of the nation. 
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The whole society was divided into four sections accord- 
ing to the respective qualities and proclivities of the individuals. 
Thus arose the four castes representing the four stages of 
huinan evolution, marked out by the predominance of the 
three Gunas or qualities of Nature — Saliva, l^ajas and Tatnas; 
111 the liighest stage of evolution man becomes full of Sattva, 
lull of peace, Cdiitenlrneul and spii ilualily. In the Rajasic 
Stage man is full of aclivity, dominance, and self-assertion. 
Ill the 'I'amasic stage man becomes inert and inactive. There 
Is not a single human society wheie we do not find these 
dilTeient types of men. They seive the object of division 
of I.ibuur. 'I'he Ihabiiiana owing to liis disinterestedness, 
his claidicd vision, his life of seh'-abnogalion, was given the 
lunciiciii of the teacher, I'he tunclion of the Kshalriya was to 
protect society fioin internal disiurbMnces and cxteriiiil attacks. 
He was tlie pillar of civic life. l>ul the greatest honour was given 
to the Hrahmana, ami in .^pite ot the Ullercil rags in w’nich he 
used to cl»'*.ie himself, the king w^mlj get up from his 
throne aiul prostrate at his feet, because the greatest respect 
was shown to the ideal of reimiiciaiion and spiritinlity — > 
Unlike to-day when money commands all worship. Tn ancient 
days the king considered himself as the servant of society. 

The w'hole civilisation in ancient India was imbuevl with 
spiritual instinct, liiimorlalily could be aitained by reiiuii- 
ciation alone, and this spirit of renunciation was driven deep 
into the consciousness of ihc naiiou. Society being mu on the 
basis of Diiarina, the culiiiie of the nation v. as so much 
spiriiiiaM>etl ibu in spite of iniicli siiihiru aiion i.'f that ideal, 
the old feeling is ^*lill there. As Swaiiii Vivck.iiianda said: — 
** However we may a^tray frc/in the p.uh ul our ancient 
n.ilional life, so long as the. blood of our Rishis is com sing 
through our veins we luii'i c«»uk* back i‘> our ancient paths.” 
Whenever ihcio came any such stnliifiL iiiou iheu; came some 
correction, some moveinml lliai hii.)iighl the naiional con- 
Kciousnes.s hack to its ideal of life, because it bad a puiposo 
to serve in the economy of Naiuie. and Iiuiia bad to coiuii- 
buie something to the gcneuil well-being of humaniiy. 
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However we may try to change the tide of our national 
life, India will ever follow her own spiritual ideal. What 
would be the future of India ? To me the future is very 
brilliant. No doubt we are all now concentrating our atten- 
tion on politics, especially in this Presidency, where political 
consciousness has been much whetted by some recent develop- 
ments, and that is the reason, as some of my friends told 
me, why Bombay is essentially a political city and has no eaj 
for spirituality or religion. But so long as we have the blood 
of the Rishis in our veins we must come back to our spir- 
ituality. The political and economic conditions have become 
so keen that some of the great thinkers say tliat their hearts 
are bleeding to see the sufferings of the people and they 
think the remedy is Political Swaraj. That is why they are 
attempting to concentrate their whole attention on politics. But 
to me it appears that that is not the path to the salvation 
of the country. The present condition of the country is 
brought about by the fact that the countries outside India 
have not yet reached that stage of ethical development so as 
feel the unity of life and the solidarity of man. The major 
portion of mankind is still in the animal plane, and that is 
why we suffer. 

India was never a conquering race — gentle India, peaceful 
India. This is told of us in derision. But this is our glory. 
If we want to free ourselves .from the sway of the foreigners 
we must either develop greater brutish power and increase 
our armaments etc., or try to change the brute in man. The 
first does not suit the genius of the Indian nation which will 
never succeed in becoming brutal. So our ideal is the 
metamorphosis of the brute itself by taking away all its 
teeth and claws. If a man is well established in the spirit of 
Ahimsa, even the ferocious beast will forget its brutish nature. 
If we Indians develop our spirituality, the outside world will 
accept our ideal, which is the unity of life and solidarity of 
man. Socialism, Bolshevism etc. show that the whole of human- 
ity is moving towards the one ideal. All artificial distinctions 
between man and man wilt disappear, and all men will be 
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welded into one humanity. The virile West will be conquered 
by India. This conquest of the world was the ideal which 
Swami Vivekananda put before the Indians. Our spirit has 
to be awakened. We should out and preach the reality of 
the Soul, and the doctrine of Love. 

Advanced thinkers of the West are slowly being influenced 
by the thought-life of India. This will hasten the salvation 
not only of India but of the whole world. The solution of the 
Indian problems lies in the harmony of the different religions, 
races, colours and creeds, and this harmony cannot be 
brought about unless it is based upon the real basic principle 
of Unity, that is, the Spirit. All political or economic interests 
are too artificial to exist long. It is for the spiritual ideal that 
India is still living. She will deliver her message to the 
world by solving first the problem of her own life, adjustin|^ 
her own home. There will come about a perfect feeling 
of harmony and amity amongst the different religions and 
races which have come to live in this country. Not a spirit 
of ** Live and let live,” but a positive feeling of respect for all 
religions will arise. Let every Indian keep this In view, and 
the nation will hasten not only its own salvation but the 
aalvatlon of the world at large. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA— DIVINE INCARNATION 
OF THIS AGE.* 

By E. C. Brown. 


are gathered here to-day to celebrate the birthday of 
one of the greatest Incarnations of God. To-day in 
millions of homes in India and in every country in the 
civilised world, his name is being worshipped. 

Many limes God has visited this planet of ours in human 

* A legture dellTared at the Qiii*la Temple, Sen Trenoieepi, CWK* 

ornia, U« 9. A. on the aighty-eighth blrUnUy of 9ri ReiMArwhnfL 
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form, His lust manifestation of power and blessedness appear- 
ing ill the form of this God-iniox’c:iled sou!, Sii Ramakiishna^ 

Never was humanity in greater need of Divine help. 
Religion had become a byword, churches degenerated inta 
centres for social gatherings, the Truth itself was hiilden and 
its regenerating power lost lo the people. Sceptic! sm^ 
agnosticism and atheisin swept like a peslilcuce over the hu- 
man mind and everywhere humanity gave itself up to a mad 
rush after thirst-provoking amusements on the one liand and 
the crazed lust for gain on the other. The ft)rces of material- 
ism enilangere(i the cause of n'I»gii)u and spuiliialily. Human- 
ity had well-nigh forgotten flod. the soiirre of all its line 
happiness, health, inaler'.il ami s[)ii:‘iial weliaro. 

Even India, the moiher of religions, had almost lost the 
memory of its former greatness. Forgotten were the great 
empires of Janaka, Asoka and other mighty rulers; forgotten 
were the Divine lives of Rama, Sri Krishna and Buddha, whose 
teachings raised their land to the highest rank in virtue, wealth 
and power. 

‘ Any way out of misery and poverty except the one way. 
Too much religion has brought all this misery. Let us give 
up religion, do away with Sailhus and Sannyasa, let us ropy 
the greatness of the West and we shall be free from all our 
troubles.' Thus, in ciTect, cried the young men of Jiengal, 
who forthwith took the West tor thdr model in education and 
modern ideas, forsook theif ancient ideals and threw them- 
selves recklessly into a growing wave of intellectual dissipa- 
tion and scepticism wdiich threatened to engulf all India. 

Then when religion was falling in ruins everywhere, the 
sun of righlcousucss arose on the Eastern horizon with 
healing in his wings, and another wave, a wave of blessed 
spiritual light, arose from one of the little wayside villages of 
Bengal. 'I'his light was destined to pernieatc every nook and 
corner of India, lighting again the fires of religion (o burn with 
all their ancient lustre, reviving old ideals, restoring India ta 
the consciousnes.s^ of her spiritual heritage, then flooding 
the whole earth with its life-giving power. 
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Sri Ramakrishna, the last great Incarnation of God, was 
born on the i8lh of February, 1836 a. i>., in the village of 
Kamarpukur, district of Ilugli, to the north of Calcutta, of 
parents poor in things that the world esteems, but rich in the 
things of the Spirit, 

In common with those of other Divine In carnations, his 
parents had visions announcing the unicjue character of their 
coming child. At Gaya, the scene of Buddha’s enlighten- 
ment, his father, Khudirain, who had gone thither on a pil- 
grimagCi was blessed with a vision of the Great Saviour and it 
was told him that the Lord would take Vdrth as his son for the 
cnlighlcnmcnt of mankind. The mother, also, standing be- 
fore the image in the temple of Siva, found herself iho 
recipient of Divine favour. 

The newborn babe was named Gadadbar (Wielder of tho 
Club) and astrologers prophesied that he would be a great 
spiritual light to illumine the minds of men. As a boy he was 
not unlike other boys ; he was fond of his school, but soon 
grew tired of regular studies. He learned Bengali enough to 
read sacred literature in that language. 

Everything religious made a deep impression on his youth- 
ful mind and at a very early age he would be found sitting 
hours at a time plunged in meditation which grew deeper and 
deeper with each repetition. He was greatly fascinated by the 
life of worldly renunciation, and like Jesus in the temple, 
would discuss and explain the scriptures with the wandering 
pionks. 

When he was seven, his father's death compelled his 
eldest brother, Ramkumar, to go to Calcutta to earn the family 
living, and young Gfadadhar was left very much to himself. 
So the religious natnre in him had alnrost free rein, and it was 
g natural step from the little village of his happy boyhood 
days to the oflicc of assistant in the Temple of Dakshineswar, 
yvhere his brother had been installed in course of time as 
pflicialing priest. 

The temple atmosphere, the daily worship, the presence 
of devotees, all fanned the fire of his religious fervour which 
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soon burst into a flame and rendered him utterly incapable 
of attending to his duties. Possessed only of one idea tp 
realise the blissful vision of the Divine Mother, tlie years 
passed by and many were the severe austerities he underwent. 

His hunger for realisation became so intense that he was 
considered mad. Yes, he was mad with the wine of divine 
love, but in reality he was the sane one among millions. It 
was he who would not be satisfied with false values. What do 
wt know of the hunger of a great soul after God t If we attend 
a lecture once a week, we feel that we have done enough. 

As time went by, the anguish of separation from the 
Mother became so intense that one day, overwhelmed with 
doubt as to the possibility of realising Her in vision, in a mo< 
ment of despair he exclaimed, ‘Then what is the use of living 
without knowing Her 7 ’ And he would have plunged into 
his breast a sword hanging on the Temple wall, had there 
not suddenly dawned upon him at that very moment the 
blissful vision of the Mother. For days he remained in an 
ecstatic condition, aware only of Her divine presence, teaching 
and consoling him as a mother does her child. 

Have we ever known or heard that there is such a vision 
or even believed such Divine visions are possible 7 Then 
imagine the tremendous yearning when one has such knowl- 
edge, the hunger which cannot be satisfied until the realisa- 
tion of the Divine. 

After Sri Ramakrishna had <attained the highest state of 
realisation — Nirvikalpa Samadhi, in which all sense of duality 
is lost — hungry souls flocked to him by thousands. Christians, 
Mohammedans, Buddhists and all sects felt that their own ideal 
was manifest in him, that God Himself was talking to them 
in the form of Christ. Krishna, Buddha, and all went away 
with renewed love and devotion to their own individual saviour. 

Sri Ramakrishna knew no distinction of class, creed, or 
race. He held out hopes to the man of the world of every 
station, and in his own life discovered the harmony in all 
creeds. With his advent reli^on took on new life and a new 
movement came into being. 
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Like all Incarnations of God he had among his many dis^ 
ciples a chosen few who are known as direct disciples, thoso 
who lived constantly In his presence. It was these direct dis-* 
ciples who carried on his work after his passing away, and 
again it was some of these direct disciples under the leader^ 
ship of his greatest disciple, the illustrious Swami Viveka-* 
nanda, who carried the message afid established centres of 
Vedanta thought throughout the West. 

One of these immediate disciples, whose picture appears 
behind me on this platform and who verily laid down his life 
for the cause, was the Swami Trigunatita, the founder of this 
Temple. The gospel of Vedanta as preached and lived by 
these direct disciples is destined to conquer America. 

What a wonderful thing that a Divine Incarnation should 
have attained to the highest realisation of God as Divine 
Mother at a time when women all over the world were strug- 
gling for emancipation I Is it diflicult to believe that the 
Incarnation on earth of this great advocate of womanhood 
should have given their cause a powerful impetus ? 

Although from childhood sex had no attraction or power 
over him, for an example to householders and to show that 
married life could be lived in all its purity, he had consented 
to his parent's request that he should marry. Though he lived 
with his wife and gladly acknowledged her as such, he knew 
her only as mother and his most devoted disciple. S«) was he 
also free from the greed for gold, as the familiar incident of 
his regarding alike a handful of eart^ and a handful of gold 
well illustrates. 

One of the things he would not countenance was that any 
one should out of humility call himself a * sinner/ He 
would say, “ You, the Atman, you a sinner? Have faith ; say 
once, ‘ I am a son of God, — how dare sin touch me when 1 
am uttering the name of God 7 ’ The greatest sin is to for« 
get God." 

Even when his end was near he would allow no sincere 
soul to be turned away. Though the afllicliuii in ids throas 
was very painful, he still insisted on seeing all who game. 
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Tliese great souls pass this way for our good, to free our 
ej'es from the veil of Maya which hides from our sight the 
Self-KfFulgent — Sat-Cliil-Ananda. 

Let us pause for a moment to study this Divine life. No 
tnattcr what our beliefs may be, our faith and our religion 
will be strengthened thereby. 'I'lie great outstanding purpose 
of Sri Ramakrishna's advent as the Divine liicariialion of this 
age was tliat he came to show that the paths of all men lead 
to the same goal and that the same Divine Self dwells within 
the heart of all. 

Wlio can measure the glory and greatness of that life ? 
He came to India, but be came for all, and no one coLiiitry 
can claim him for its own. Let us give him our heart's 
adoration, and generations yet unborn shall call him blessed 
and Dud libciatiun tliiough his naine. 


A PENTECOSTAL MEETlN(i. 

“ All these are strung on Me as |»i»arls on a thread.” — 

^T'HK Pentecostal Cbincli, or the C'hiirch of the Holy 
* Ghost, in San Francisco, holds free and open meetings 
every evening and on .Stiiulay afternoons, all through the year^ 
in an andiloiiuni sealing about .sjx hundred people, in a busy 
but humble quarter of the cit}-. The Church forms one of 
the many denominations within the ProlcslaiU belief. 

An outstanding tenet of the C.'hurch is that under certain 
conditions, where there is faith, the Spirit of God, or the 
Holy Ghost, descends on man, answers his prayers, cures his 
ailment.s, piniDes his ndnd. and raises him to a slate of 
beatitude. The outward signs of such visitations are violent 
shaking of the body often ciiliuiualing in a dancing motion^ 
utterances of strange sounds, weeping, laughing, am! exclama* 
tions. During the ineeiings the emotional faculty of the con- 
gregation is routed by lively speeches, songs, music and 
tc.stimoiiies. 



io2i A lENTIXOSTAL MEETING iSj 

Accoplin}; the invilJilion of a f-iend lo attend one oC the 
thcetiiigs, we stalled out for the aiuiiioriuin early oil Saturday 
^veiling. The place was half Ailed, when we arrived, \Viih a 
niotley crowd of Uieh, wonteii and children, mostly df the 
middle and poorer classes of society. \Vc were foilUiiate in 
sccuiin^ good seats, where we could watch the proceeding^ 
to advantage, in front of a large platform built against the wall, 
from which *he iniiiihier and (.ahers .'«ddress the au<lience. 

At eiglil o'clock, th*! hour ?»et for the meeting, the hall was 
Allcii. A band of magicians look their seals on chairs 
anaiigeii on the plattonn, on wnich aiM* sl')od a piano and ail 

uig.oi. at wcinien took their mmU, 

A mi* i- lie .’.:;ed tiiaii, v. uh sm:i:iig lace, amioimced front 
tlic pliiuniiu the numl.'er ol a Injiii a book with winch 

•jveiy ijieini'ei ol Uii: coMgreg.uiuii had bccii pr(;vi*ic^l, Tlie 
baud, piano €‘»kI c»r;*aii plaxcvl v*. lively imie. ami the eiuiie 
amiiem.e ^lng. llie man on the plutoini l-euin.' daie w tu his 
baud-, ami leidiii ; in iiie si»i.;;n,: ii. a hm 1. pic in.’. vo'Ce. lie 
wa*! t'ld ot culiio-'ia.aii, .lud bv iiioi un- » •{ i; * 'at an ! Ii nids 
MiCiHli iced !no t omv -.'.alioll h» iolil il*.*.*.u5’v -p. tlJ'* slPa. I?;*. 

Uiie l« «ll- »\\ i d aa .iUio:, .’.nd H w.i . u .*l loi».» UeUne the 

llolv (jhoM IjciMii lo m.ir.e U ? pic'-eat c known aaioilg Uio 
amiieiiic A jMii. a.'oiu yeais «»:d. wa-. u*e lO;! to 

tuiiie luider its iidbieiicc. be:Mii I-j h boiii head 

to tool, ll!i:n llcr l)«idy be.» ir lu lw:.'laml leiili^. J hiS 

lasted lor a te'.v iniiMiP'b I'heM '^i-e . L up o }lii fiei chair 
'.ind beg.Ui lo d.inc'- ix: I'le .r>k^ vii:u!i .s-.: h • umlcvl the 
audience, llei lie-ni was ign i\ I.'em ime Me *:» \ back- 
waitl;her hail-closed eyc> veu- lad^e ! luMven; a 

sued Mfiile c.iiiie o\er h*-! lac*- ; and wiin her !•[ coiislanlly 
tuieiiiig the woul.s, ‘ ( )li Jesiis. On Jesiis.* hei arms jaised 
hp'wiul, she Went aiotind luc hab in a i;,iacciui, iiieasuied.; 
ti-uciiig step. 

A young mail followed. lie t.ndc h.ng ..o \ ihiew 

hiii hi.st Hiin.s in iioiil ot liiiii as l:e w.-iii a: ouuti the hall 
^ hen eaine .1 \vt iinaii. iilieiiiig ind..M.ngi::..M I'oii- mjioi .liid 

:i clldJ \MUi hei cvco C.iO--aJ 1**0 nOis.n a.n; aoUja 

A 
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continued while they went around the audience again and 
again, apparently unconscious of their surioundings. Tlien, 
one by one, they returned to their normal state, and resumed 
their seats. Here and there among the congregation people 
trembled and shook violently, but they did not dance. 

The minister now took the platform, and after a few words 
of address, reminding the congregation that they had gathered 
to praise God and His holy name, suggested prayer. lie 
asked the members of the congregation for their special 
requests for the needs of themselves or friends to be included 
in the prayers. The entire congregation kneeled down and 
began to pray in loud voices, each one saying his own prayer. 
It was a great noise. Some wept, others laughed, some 
almost shouted. A woman uttered strange words in an un- 
known language. There were lamentations and shouts of joy 
and loud callings on the I.a>rd. This lasted for about ten 
minutes. Then the minister rose from his kneeling posture 
and began to address the audience, wiio also rose and resumed 
their seats. 

After a short talk, exhorting those who were still Jiving in 
sin to give their hearts to Jesus, the minister called f t 
testimonies. A woman rose from her seat and testified that 
her mother through prayer had been cured of what the doctors 
had pronounced an incurable disease. Another woman 
declared that through prayer a wayward child had fiecome 
docile and obedient. Another had her properly restored to 
her in an unexpected manner. But there were also those who 
spoke of higher experiences, of the blessedne.ss found in loving 
Jesus and of following in His footsteps ; of the happiness 
experienced in spiritual life, a happiness which surpa.sse$ any- 
thing that the world can offer. With tears of joy, in trem- 
bling accents, they spoke of the great bliss that filled their 
hearts since they had given themselves entirely to the Lord. 
These testimonies were met with shouts of gladness from . 
members of the congregation. “ Praise the Lord ! " they 
called, or “ Hallelujah ! ” or Jesus is our Saviour ! ** And 
sometimes the audience would sing a song announced 
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from the platform specially appropriate to the testimony. 

There happened to be baptism this evening, and the 
minister called for those who wished to be baptised. To the 
right of the platform stood a large cement.tank half filled with 
lukewarm water. The minister left the platform and went 
into a little room to change his clothing for a rubber suit. 
Then he came to the tank and by steps descended waist-deep 
into the water, followed by a young man also in a rubber suit. 
He told the audience that the young man had resolved to live 
a holy life and wished to be baptised. He spoke a few en- 
couraging words, stroked his head in a loving, fatherly man- 
ner, and blessed him. The young man with hands folded 
together and raised upward called in a pleading voice to 
Jesus to give him strength to carry out his holy resolutions. 
The minister then enfolded him in his arms, and with the 
words, ** I baptise thee in the name of the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Ghost,’* lowered him gently backward until his 
entire body for an instant was immersed in the water. Lifting 
him up again, he blessed him, and the young man left the 
tank. The same process was repeated with a woman, who, 
after being immersed in the water, began to tremble and speak 
in a strange tongue. 

Throughout the meeting, the singing was most spirited, 
the choruses being repeated again and again with ever in- 
creasing fervour and intensity. 

After about three hours the meeting closed, but many 
remained for prayer and healing. Some desiring salvation were 
led to a prayer-room, where earnest members kneeled with 
them in ardent supplication. Others went to the platform for 
physical healing. Among them was a man suffering from 
paralysis. The minister and his assistants passed their hands 
over his body praying to God to cure him. They told him to 
trust in Jesus, who could heal all diseases. They stamped 
their feet, threw out their arms, uttered strange sounds, and in 
the name of Jesus commanded the disease to depart. After 
a while the man raised his arm which had been paralysed, and 
with a happy smile declared that he was cured. 
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We left the hall with the assurance that faith can worh 
great deeds, and that in their own way the people of thlsi 
phurch are helpful in guiding their ipifortunate brethren tP. ft 
better life 

S\VAMi Atulananha. 


«RI KRISHNA AND UDDHAVA: 
(Continued from page 153. ) 

CHAPTER VH. 


fi wf ^rrnr ^ ^ i 

51 5T ^cfgurr lun 

srarw ?i5r!??5*=3[fr% cMfsi fsimn wr: 1 

wru 11 

The Lord said . 

1-2. Yoga, discrimination, pidty, atiidy of liic 
Vedas, austerities, rciinnciatioii, rites such ao. 
Agnihutra and works^ of public utility, charity j 
vows, sacrifices, secret Mantras, places of pilgrim- 
age, and moral rules- particular as well as uni- 
versal, — none of these,' I say, binds Me so much im 
the associatiou of saints that roots out all attach- 
ment. 

[ 1 ff^orA’s 6rV. — constructing wells, tanks and parks etc. 

2 Au/ts — For the Niyamas and Yamas sec Palanjali'ii 

Yoga Aphorisms II. 30-32. 

The association of perfected souls is extolled berp above 
everything else, as it imperceptibly cleanses ihc mind. Srf 
Raipakrishna’s comparing it to a soap solution is cbaracteristi.v 
Jflpugh. ] 
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^ngviniT ^»tt: ^nr: i 

»Tg>a ^ rg^<Hf 5 tt»tt: f^^r « rr^ < B ag *T: il^ll 
f ^ ^yr v Rir ^JTt: fisr^iTssJsrarT: I 

T3r^3rw:sf^?ni^E<ifistr^ffft*TS'3nssf^ iwn 
«n[^ arrareeri^^mra^n^: ii^n 

3-5. It was through the association of saints, O 
sinless one, that many who were of a Rdjasika or 
fTdmasika uatnre — such as Vritva,' Prahldda^ and 
others^ — attained Me in different ages; Daityas and 
Rftkshasas, beasts and birds, Oandharvas, Apsaras, 
Ndgas, Siddhas, Charanas, Gtihyakas and Vidya- 
dharas, and among mankind — Vaishyas and Sndras, 
women and ontcasls. 

[ 1 Vritra — son of the sage Twashtri. Vrilra in his pre- 
vious life had the association of the sages Ndrada and Angira. 

2 Prahidda — son of Kay^ldhu, a dauglitcr of the Devas 
whom N^rada instructed and the child listened from its 
piothcr’s womb. 

3 Others — some of these are enumerated in the next Sloka. ] 

*iq?£riq Brwrq*!!: i 
nsTT qrar^Fro: i 

wir»: aril qarqcgq ^ ?t g i iq< lien 

6, IkiH, Dana, Maya, Vibhishana,' 

^ngriva, llantiuian, the bear Jdmbaban, the clc- 
|>hant Gajeudrai the vulture Jatayii, the merchant 
Ttdddhdra, the fowder Dharmavyadhai the hiiiich- 
f^acked (iJerfmiie-vcndQr) Kubjd, the Gopis as well 
tbe wives of the Brahutins engaged in sacrifices, 
iu Vriudavana, and others. 

[ \ Vrishaparvd &fc , — Vrishaparvi was a demon who was 
l)rought up by a saint. Bali associated with his grandfather 
f^rahlida. Bdna was the eldest son of Bali, and he was also 
t>|es.^ed with the association uf the Lord Shiva. Maya came 
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in contact with the Pandavas while constructing the royal 
court for them, while Vibhishana and Sugriva mixed with 
Hanuindn, who himself as well as Jilmbaban had the blessed 
association of the Lord Himself as Rama and Krishna. 
Gajendra had in his previous life associated with Sadhus and 
in his present life was rescued from his old enemy — now 
a crocodile — by Sri Krishna Himself. Jat^yu met Garuda 
and King Dasaratha etc., the Sudra Tuladhara met Ndrada 
etc., Dluirmavyddha had mixed with a Vaishnava king in his 
past life, while Kubjil with the Gopis and Brahmins' wives 
had the association of Sri Krishna. ] 

Ir 5ir5Ri^f^»n!FT i 

^f^WT'Wrg'inraT: iinsii 

7. They had not .studied the Vedas, nor served 
the great saints, nor ob.served any vows, nor per- 
formed any austeritie.s, yet through their associa- 
tion with Me^ they attained Me. 

[ 1 With Mt — as represented by the saints. ] 

’fresjt nrar snrr ajnr: 1 
srnir: f^^arr JiTrfrsTrgRrr 

8 . The Gopis, and even the cows, trees, beasts, 
serpents and others that were dull of understand- 
ing, were perfected and easily attained Me through 
love* alone: 

[ * Lcfve — engendered by the association of Sadhus. ] 

iitn 

9. Whom one attain.^ not even after struggle, 
through Yoga, discrimination, charity, vows, 
austerities, sacrifices, teaching and study of the 
Vedas, or renunciation. 

fTW ngd srafftw 

gf g^irrir 
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10. When I was taken with Balar&ma to 
Mathura by Akrtira,* the Gopis with their minds 
attached to Me through intense love, were sorely 
afflicted at My bereavement and considered nothing 
else (but Me) as of interest to them. 

[ Blokas 10-13 describe the case ot the blessed Gopis of 
Vrindkvana. 

1 Akrura — son of Swaphalka, whom King Kamsa dis- 
patched to Vrinddvana to bring the two brothers, with a view 
to kill them, first by setting on his wild elephant, and failing 
that, by challenging the children to a duel with his famous 
wrestlers. Ilis vain idea was to balTle the propiiecy tiiat 
Krisiina would kill him. ] 

ar^erirsT sTRrr f 1 

351^ riraT Cwt 11 

11 . Those very nights, my friend, which, with 
Me their Beloved in their midst at Vrinddvana, 
they had passed like moments, became in My 
absence like ages to them. 

«ror winlr 51^: nf^qr vf n 

12 . With their minds fi.ved on Me through at- 
tachment, they knew neither their kinsmen,' nor 
their bodies, nor thing.s fur or ne.ar — .is sages in 
the superconseious state know not name and form, 
— like unto rivers merging in the waters of the 
ocean. 

[ ' Kinsmen ^c . — Their one thotighl w.as Kiishna. ] 

mm wr 1113: 11 

13. Not know'ing My real nature,* the (iopi.s, 
who were ignorant women, desired Me as their 
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beloved sweetheart, yet they attained Me, the Su- 
preme liralixilaii, by Huildrcd^; aiid thoui^aiids,* 
through the power of lldly assdeiaticfii. 

[ 1 /ta/ure— ms ‘ fcJuinciric UralitiiciU.’ ] 

(Td be bdiitiiiti^d.) 


kHVlUWS AND NOTICES. 

& 0 ///S .SVtv <7 /)nnr . — Ity Swaini Piiraniiiii.iUd;i. l^iblislicd iif 
liio Ved iiiia C 'ciiirc, i ( jiii-iiitsbcrry Street, Bosluii, Mass., 
U. S. A. Pj>. 111. t!lnlli-b()Uiid. 

I he aiuhoi of ilieMC heveiily-uvo [’oeins places before the 
i'cadei in Lbc nunieiii fuim of rv/ y //Yvt, in chaste and j*iacc- 
lul lan.iAUat^c, the hi-hest uini al the Sriiiu: lime the simplest 
iileaU of wIj.U inh-iii Lr called a Univvjisal Faith. Kacli j>oein 
is a siibj ct Tl}!' iiuditaiioii. K.ieli poetii toiiciies a slrriii' 
Ot the htiinan heart ‘ind sin;;s a soii,i» to the soul. 'I'hose who 
ate forlniialj eiioo^h lu p*i>scs.s a c«*py ol this l>eauLil(tl little 
b*»ok will Uirn to ila;^aiii and a-^.iin, hir the poeins appeal to 
lii.iny fiiooda and deal with a ^peal vaiicl) ut subjects. I'his 
Vulnine is a sweet comjjaliiuii in one's hour of irtie de^otujii 
Hiitl I c:si:*n.ilion. 

'I’lid prinlin;;, paper aiul i',el-i!p of the book arc cxceileiit. 

Hymns frinn tht — liv PiofeN>-oi A. A. Macdonell, 

M. A., rii. })., IJrjii. J.I-. \J, Pnoh^ired by Assticialii^ii 
I'les^, 5 , Ku>-»el Sireel, CaictJlla. I'p. i)6. PricO — Cloth 

Re. I-.'* ; Paper Re. r. 

This liule Ijooh tonuiins ineliical translation of forty hymns 
Selected from the Rr^'veda, the c.iiliesl riioifameiit of Ar}.ni 
tiiiju^hl. Thu auih(^r ha-« (*iideavf an ed to ti.tnslate the hymns 
in veiMj c<n lesj Miidiii.; a. itcaily as possible in Kn^lish to 
the (iriL'.inai f i-. p’.i.li'Cfd ir, each hymn a short 

account 01 ifie Deiu a'liii»_-sed ,x liu: ^iiiiijecl ticall \Vllh. 'I'lic 
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book also contains a valuable introduction wliidi supplies a 
brief sketch of the form and conlentx of ihe Rigveda. 

In the Rigveda itself we find the evolution of the Indo- 
Aryan vcligion froni polytheism to nionolheism and monism. 
Hut uiifortiiiiiitely Prof. Afacdonell lias ftiiled to understand 
the Hue spirit of llie Vedic religitm which lie calls a poly- 
Uietstic one with a colouring of pantheistn — a nuiSt misleading 
term so fondly used by orieiilalists, conveying no corietl iilea 
of liiiuiii inonisin. It ts no wonder (hat it would be so, as 
the auilun, like many of the scholais of Ins cl '^s, seims to 
have disc.irded tin- Ir.nbiional inte! pn.tatinn ot liu^ Vedas ;is 
followed by y;a\ana, and depended mainly on his own philo- 
l( -iLal cxplaii.ifioiis- It would bi? a n\i^rake to lorin an idea 
ot the religion of the Vedan tonii itns .seleetitjii of ihr Ktgveda 
as in it fiave tiul been inciuded Kune t;l itjc bc‘-l InmnS) 
V«i!ual)lc as inludi for itie grand ihcai^his as trir tin*, be.inlitiil 
poetry they einbody, poiii.uing \i\idlv ttie yeaining ot the 
ancient Rishis alter ii»e t )ne Supierne Ikiiig. 

Alinajftan.- Ily 'P. i-. Vaf.waiii. Published by (J.inesli A' Co.> 
M idias, Pp. vi Piiee K»*. i-''-. 

Plot’. Va.swani prets Annijn.in oi f t' * n the Spirit as 
lie calls it, in the ligl'.t of his '‘vn nrsi*' ideiliNin ■■ Rfiijion, ' 
ft.iVN In*, ’'is not a <login.i init con i.m- no: a 
linp'ised vxtra but a pc'r>*on.iI, vnai n:.'M .iii.m ot ihe Self.” 
lie beliirves lli.it the gospel t't ih.r < bu*. m tii-: in.niy, if lightly* 
Understood, is sine lo bring .ibo.ni the o! Use woihl- 

leligiuns and the brotherhood *>1 ih : niiimi^. 

To Aivdkfvifi^^ Inihii. — Rv S. M.Siolo>. pubbshi .1 by tJanesh 
iV C'o.. Madias. Pp. xii + .t5, fbni! .N**. 

In this pamphlet Mr. Stokes rpeak.'^' i«t‘ ii:e and 

I^piiiiiial significance of the .Swad-'hl .Movem»*n?. He give;? 
hi.s arguments in suppotl of tin. hurmnu ol (<•!'! oi i loih. lud 
Ubsenes lliat destiucti<m is t -seno il :oi thtt Khaddi 
Cdinpaigii as the constructive methods. 
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Tht Annual Report of the Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrantdf 
Brindaban for 1921. 

The report is a brilliant record of service rendered to th^ 
suffering humanity by a band of selfless workers in one of the 
greatest places of pilgrimage, associated with the memory of 
Bhagavan Sri Krishna. 

Besides help administered in other ways, medical relief 
Was given to 159 indoor and 17.386 outdoor patients, irres- 
pective of caste or creed. In the year under report, the total 
income in the general fund was Rs. 2024-1 1-0, and the total 
expenses came up to Rs. 2550-10-6. I'he total deficit of 
Rs. 677-6.6 including Rs, 15 1-7-0, the deficit balance of the 
previous year, was met by Ic^an from the Temple and Build- 
ing Funds. 

It is a matter of great regret that the Sevashraina is 
labouring under a great financial stress, so inucii so that 
almost every month its income falls short of the expeiidiiiire, 
thus causing a debt. I'his debt is a seiioiis menace to the 
stability of the Ashraina. We eaineslly appeal to the generous 
public to come forwaul to the immediate aid of ibis pbilaii- 
ihropic inslilittir)ii which has ever been kepi alive by public help. 
Want of acx’om modal ion* for the patients as well as for the 
workers has so long been a great hindrance to the eflicieiit 
working of the Ashraina. A big ball with a separate opera- 
tion room attached to it, is also absolutely necessary for tlic 
outdoor dispensary. I.adies and gentlemen desiring to per- 
petuate the memory of their clear friends and relative.s may 
contribute funds for the constiuction of wards or for the 
maintenance of beds for iiidocir patients. 

Conti ihutioiis. however small, will be thankfully received 
at the following .uldressrs : — 

I. The llcmoi.iiy Sccielary, Ramakrishna Mission Sev- 
a&hiama, Briiidabau. i^i. Muttra. 2. 'Mic President, Raina- 
kri.dina Bcliir 1*. ()., |)i. fJowrah. 
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The Annual Report o/ Sri Ramakrishna Afission Students* 

Home, Madras for 1922. 

The report speaks in glowing terms of the great achieve-^ 
ment of the Home which from a very humble beginning has 
grown into a unique institution of its kind in South India. 
It aims to conserve all that is most valuable in Hindu culture, 
while adapting itself to the requirements of modern times. 
The internal management of the institution is mainly in the 
hands of the boys themselves, thus cultivating in them habits 
of self-reliance and self-sacrifice which are calculated to stand 
them in good stead in later life. Religious instruction, 
suited to the requirements of the boys, is imparted with a 
view to place before them the highest ideals and traditions of 
the country. 

The Residential High School having several self-sacrificing 
old boys of the Home as its teachers, promises to be a 
great success. The management of the Home has also very 
wisely started vocational training classes for the Fligh School 
boys. We are glad to learn that these classes are very 
popular with those for whom they are intended. 

On the first of January, 1922 there were 68 boarders ; 43 
were admitted during the year, while 14 left the Home 
having completed their studies or owing to other reasons, thug 
leaving the strength at 97 on the 20th December, 1922. 

The total receipts during the year, including the previous 
year's balance, was Rs. 84,693-1-10, and the total expenditure 
was 34,066-11-6. And the balance, including the permanent 
endowment fund, was Rs. 50,626-6-4. 

We heartily congratulate the managing committee of tho 
Home on the great success with which they are carrying on 
their mission of service and sacrifice for the welfare of thp: 
student population in the Madras Presidency. 

Contributions in aid of the Institution may be sent to~. 
The Secretary, Sri Ramakrishna Mission Students' Homs^ 
Itfylapore, Madras. 
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Reclamation of Malkana Rajputs 

The rcclamalion ^York of the Malkana Rajputs started 
under the guidance of Swaini Sbraddhananda by the Bharatiya 
liindu Suddhi Sabha of Agra» has given rise to some niis-> 
apprehension in the minds of the leaders of political thought 
in the country. Some of them, while seeing no objection to 
this perfectly legitimate movement, would have been glad^ 
as they said, if the movement had not been started at the 
present time as it is likely to strain the feelings between the 
Hindu and Mohammedan communities in India. And somo 
have gone so far as to say that reclamation can wait but 
Swaraj cannot, 

Swaraj will be a mockery unless every community in India 
is allowed to enjoy perfect religious freedom. This implies 
the right of each one to follow and propagate by all moral 
and legitimate means one's own faith and religion. We aru 
glad that the question of reclamation and religious conversion 
has been raised at this hour which sees the beginning of 
Hindu Muslim unity, so indispensable for the attainment of 
Swaraj. It is high lime for each community to take note of 
the great truth that inter-communal union to be an accom^ 
plished fact must be based on perfectly equal rights and 
privileges. If the Mohammedans, or for the matter of that» 
the members of any community, are to have the right to 
admit proselytes from other conmiunities, Hindus, too, should 
pujoy it to the fullest extent. 

We have no faith in a sham union which demands tho 
surrender of the religious right of any individual orxommunity^ 
And we think it to he the height of indiscretion to sacrifice 
any one’s religious freedom at the altar of political expediency. 
The leaders of political life in India need not entertain any 
misgivings. Hindu Miislina unity, so lovingly and laboriously 
VQYeu by the *'\Yeaver: Qf Sj|hi|rma(i/’ Mahatmst Ga^dhi^ , 
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is not going to be endangered by the Su()fihi movement. It 
is, as Swanii Shraddhananda said, only a reclamation and not 
a conversion work. Kven if it be regarded as a proselytising 
movement, the Mohammedans should have no objection to it. 
We are sure the present strained feeling exists only among 
religious enthusiasts and not among the saner members of the 
communities. And besides this, it is only a passing phase, and 
is the precursor of real inter-communal unity. It is true 
that Swaraj cannot wait, but at the same time we submit 
with all the strength we can command that the long-neglected 
reclamation movement too cannot wait. 

Swami Abhedananda at Gontait Midnapur 

Srimat Swami Abhedananda went to Contai at the invita- 
tion of the residents of the place. At the gate of the town 
an immense gathering of people cordially received the Swami 
amidst deafening cheers, and shower of (lowers etc. 

In the evening a large meeting was held at the 
Contai H. E. School compound to offer to the honoured 
guest an address of welcome. In reply the learned Swami 
spoke for an hour on Our modern needs.’* On the third 
day he delivered in Bengali a lecture on Present Hindu So- 
ciety and Sanatana Dharma” and solved many questions 
that were put forward. Another day, being invited by the 
Contai Club,” the Swami gave an address on ” The 
Message of Vedanta,” and at night he gave an edifying dis- 
course to the ladies assembled at the local Ramakrishna 
Sevashrama. The Hindu Society of Contai has been much 
enlivened by his liberal views, deep logical acumen and 
Strength of conviction. 

Sri Ramakrishna Askrama In Bombay 

•r 

We have learnt with the greatest pleasure that a branch 
of the Ramakrishna Order has been established in Bombay 
at Jaya’s Building, Juvem Road, Santa Cruz, with Swami 
Bharvananda, President of Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras, as 
to head. The formal opening of the Ashrama took place on 
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Thursday, the 19th April last, with special Puja and Homa, 
music and distribution of Prasad. We are glad to learn that 
Swanii Sliarvaiianda has by his learned and edifying lectures 
and conversations won golden opinions of the Bombay 
puldic. We heartily join w'ith the Indian Social Reformer " 
of Bombay in its earnest hope ** that tinder his guidance the 
Bombay Branch will prosper greatly and soon become a 
centre for the diffusion of the great truths which Sri Rama- 
krishna taught." 

Sri Ramakrlshna Birthday Celebration 

The memory of Sri Ramakrishna was honoured by a 
service of celebration conducted by the Vedanta Society of 
San Francisco, U. S. A., on his birthday anniversary, at the 
Hindu 'Pern pie on Feb. iS, 1923. 

The auditorium was decorated for the occasion with 
special care, foliage, flowers and potted plants being used to 
create a sense of inspiring beauty. The ihusic and holy songs 
were heart*stirring. Members of the society and many friends 
filled the hall, and were rejoiced on this happy and worshipful 
occasion. 

The speaker of the day was Mr. E. C. Brown, the president 
of the local centre, who voiced the heartfelt sentiments of the 
hour in his address, entitled Sri Ramakrishna — Divine In- 
carnation of this Age," published elsewhere. 

The birthdai^ was celebrated with great enthusiasm and 
devotion at the Vivekananda Ashrama, Kuala Lumpur. The 
/iMi was observed with special worship, chanting of hymns. 
Bhajana and distribution of Prasad. 

The public celebration came off on Sunday, the 25th 
February. The Ashrama was tastefully decorated with ferns 
and flowers, flags and fastoons. A grand procession with a 
beautifully decorated pictitre of Sri Ramakrishna mounted on 
a car, followed by numerous Bhajana parties arrived at the 
Ashrama at about 10 a. m. About 6000 poor Narayanas were 
sumptuously fed on the occasion,, and more than 300 of them 
were served with cloths. The people assembled were next 
treated to an edifying Harikatha Kalakshepam on the life of 
PrahJada- 

The public meeting commenced at 7 p. m. with Dr. Ghosh 
in the chair. Mr. Ampalavanar spoke eloquently in Tamil 
and Mr- V. K. Chinniah in English on the life and teachings 
of Sri Ramakrishna. 

The birthday was celebrated under the auspices of Sri 
l^anrakrishna ArogyasaU, Kim (Guzrat). In ^hie morning 
Fpja and Arati were peifonned by Balawantray» and 
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Ffsisad wsts distributed to the persons asseinbled. In the even- 
hifir a public Ihectiiift was held under the presiiieniship of Mr.- 
M. T. Adaja, Kxectilive Knj^iiieer, Surat and Hrcracii District. 
Dr. Balawantray delivered an interesting lecture on the life 
and teachings of Sri Rainakiishna. 

The birthday was also celebr«ited at Sri SatchidanaiuU' 
l^iangha, iMoilnt R<iad, Mtdraji; S. H. S. I- M lugalore ;• 
Shaiiii Ashrain«t, Totapalli Hills, Godavari Di; aifd K iina- 
hrishna Ashraina, Jharia. 

Miscellany 

The Swaml Prakashananda. after ft^ur months* sojourn in- 
Indliii sailed for .\merica on the S. S Sptria winch left 
Ctlcutta for Boston on April r^th. The Swum will vi>*sit the* 
Cciiires at Hosion and Mew York b:tore he laacs up his work- 
a^iin at the Hindu reinplc in San Fnncisct). fneS vamis' 
rrabiiavaiuiida and R i^havananda .u:co!ii ) t'lied ni:n, tiie 
former to take charge of the w*irk at I.os .Vngeles, Caiiiornia, 
tiie lattct* to as'ii^t Swaiii: B >dii man U at Lii«; M: v Voile- 
ceiilre. 'Phcrc is a. steadily increastiii* d -inand for Swainis i>f the* 
RaiiiakiiNliria Mission in Am .nica. in I it is hoped th it belore* 
long otiief Swamis will follow to a^s» in ili'; n »’)ie woik oS» 
preaching the Vedanta, iiiaugiiiated by the illustrious ^wainh 
Vivekanaiida. 

We ari* glad to annotince that the building of Sri Rama-^ 
kiislina Malli at 15hnliane'*\var. Ori^va. was ii*ceMtly complet'd, 
Sind on the J5ih .Marcii last ilieur was a large gaihcring ot ihe- 
Swatilis, Mramnai'lMrins ainl ih-vniees coiniiig Ironi the: 
vainnis centres of the l\ani.iki;>!]n i Mission, when Srimat 
Swaini .Shivanaiidaji Maliai ij. rresidrni ut Ih-* .M s^ifin, opeiicil 
the new shiiiie with ifie n''n il eei i-in* 'iiies. Opin irtuniiy w.is 
aUc> taken to <<»iidnci llte Va-an;i Ihij i of .Mother Duiya tor 
three days. ()\\-r two llion^and people i>f blmlMiiesw ir and 
the surioundiiig villages weiv: sii'iipliioiisiy led and enlei laiiied 
in other ways. 

(Jn the li^th April Iasi Sriin u '^wami .^arad.inin.lji ^faha- 
raj opened tne temple- ne-.vly liini* .it jnianibr*, i)i. Itinknia, 
Ihnigah — the sacred hiilii-place f)f tin- Il.ili .M * ... i. Mnmeioiis 
devotees aii'.l in* >n memo ‘i> oi the K .imkr sinia t)rdcr 
aiieiide*! the inmgiral ciTeiinmy of the Uiii;»le. Ma ly 
thousands ot people Ijelonging lo liie p! u'e .uid its iieioliluiu f. 
ing villages were viiniphioii-'lv leil. It is gi uilyiiig to leant 
that a large inimlnr ol l.idv-.tfvtiiee-^ gathere d i > hmtooi ilic 
loving nti'inorv III the lloiv Mui.iei. and heaitilv joined the 
consecration l« -tiv il. 
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l*he birthday of Sri Ramakrishna and Swaini Vivekanaiida) 
and tile 13111 anniversary of Sri Raniakrisliiia Sainaj, Oudda- 
prih, was celebrated with ^reat eclat 011 tlic 30th March last. 
A big procession carrying tastefully decoraiecl pictures of Sri 
Rainakiishna and Swami Vivekananda and followed by musid 
and Hliajaiia parties went round the town. Over 500 poor 
Narayanas were siiniptuously fed on tlie occasion. 

A public meeting was held at 6 p. in. under liie presidency 
of Mr. K. S. K-iinaswaini 8asiri. 11. a.* h l., Hubordinatd 
Jinige of Cliiiloori All the elite of the town were present, 
'i'lie meeting liegan with prayers in relilgii by Mr. C. Jaya- 
raniaciiariu (farii, n. a., l. t.. aini in Iliiidu^tani by Mr. 
Yakub Khan. 'Die president next opened the water tap 
which was the kind gift to liie Saniaj from Khail Hahadiif 
H. S. A. M. Matijii Mia Saheb in memory of his respected 
fatiier. Tne Secret Aiy of tne Samaj next read the iep»)rt lor 
the year 1922. ihanmasri Kivyalirtha J V. Siibramania 
Sauna Oaru read a snort but inieresiing paper in relui»u mi 
the life and leaciiings of Sri Raniakrisiuia. .Mr. C, P. Kaina- 
chainlra Ran. m. a., h. l. iie.Ki rcail an instructive paper ort 
Cii^te or the I liiulu Social Idoil.” 'I'lie presiiteiiL biought 
the meeting to a close witii his concluding speech. 


— — 

MAYAVATI CHARITABLE DISPENSARY. 

We heg to acknowledge with thanks the following contri- 
buiioii.s 10 the Uispeiisai v fund from January to April. I923: -- 

D. K Natu K'-tj., Poona City, Rs. S ; V. f^. N. Sauna. K'Cj., 
Ruiubay. Rs. 3 ; 'J\ S. R.-uiia.^waini Iyer Ksq.. Iloinb.iy, Re. r ; 
T. V. Raj I (topal K-q , Hornhay: Re i ; Suinalimaiii ini Ksq., 
liombay. Re. i ; A. R. Kuin iragnnt Koq., Uaiigaloie^ Rs. 3 j. 
Sardar Narinjan D is Ksq.. Jarnniu, Us. 10 ; S. K. Iyengar Ksq., 
Haghdad. Rs. 50; hr. .S. Iv. Tiipalhi, Urai, Rs. 2] A Frieiidr 
Rs. 2. — 'I’oial ivs. rti. 

'I'he ffnaiicial condition rif the Dis|ien!Kniy is at present 
most depioiHbie - ill fact it has already luii into debt. For 
Itc ''eneial Upkeep as well a.'i fm the iminediale repair ot il.<f 
ro«.f, hiiid.s aie iiigeiiily iieedeil. We eariie.sily appeal la 
tin: generous pulilic Ki help Us mil of ilii.s piedic.imcnt.- 
C'oniriliiiiirjii.s will iie giatefuliy accepte«i and acknowledged in 
the 1\ ih by the undei. signed. 

AI XDIIAVANANDA. 

Piefitleiit. Adv.iita Ashraina, 
Maiavaii. In. Alinouft 




Arise ! Awake I And stop not till ilie Goal is reached. 

— swAMi Vivkkananda.. 
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CONVKRSATIONS WITH SWAMI 
TURIYANAXDA. 

( Continued from 166 , ) 

The mind and the lips slionld harnioiiise. It 
won’t tlo In let tile lips Utter sonietliiir.; which the 
mind dot.^ not coi lol^orate. What the mind would 
say, the liiJS loo should expiess, and vice versa. 
What has once come out ot the lii»s must be 
carried out at all cost. (.)ne who acts thus finds 
everythin;^ <;ettin.Lj favouiahle to him. What you 
were savin**; yesterday about pieiic.sliuatton has no 
iiieaiiinj;> . In that case noihinvt <‘'*n be dune on 
earth. Kven virtue and vice become non-existent. 
The only case in which it holds oood is the iesi*»na- 
tion of the perfect devotee. He Works auto- 
matically. There is no difference whatever between 
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his will and the Divine will. But that too has its 
test — no wicked action can be done by him. He 
never takes a false step. 

jjiRfiflffsrfmnti « 

5PK ’iWt q »re te i w qsrg ^ »s h 

" One should elevate the soul with the help of 
the mind and never depress the mind. The mind 
verily is one’s friend and it is also one’s enemy.” 

” One whose mind is satisfied with Knowlcdj^c 
and Realisation, who is niichanged in all circuni* 
stances, who has controlled his senses, and looks 
alike upon a clod of earth, a stone or a piece of 
gold, is a called Yogi.” (Gita.) 

Sri Kamakrislina used to give no other lilessing 
except this, ‘‘ Mother, let them have illumination — 
let them be conscious of their real nature.” Rakhal 
Maharaj then used to live with him. It was his 
relatives who brouglit him to the Muster. But 
when they found that he was about to give up the 
world, they no more liked it. First of all they 
spoke to Sri Ramakrishna. He did not pay ihuch 
attention to U. Suresh Mitter then used to spend 
something on the comforts of the devotees about 
Sri Ramakrishna. One day IManinohan said, 
“Suresh Ifabu does not like that Rakhal lives here.” 
Immediately Sri Ramakrishna called out, “What ! 
who is Suresh ? What has Suresh got to do here ? 
Hallo, throw all that (some bedding etc.) aw'ay — 
remove them at once. (When the Master was 
excited everybody would be terribly afraid. None 
would dare to come near.) Seeing that these boys 
hafve good characlerislics that tend to spirituality, 
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I keep them with me. And I pray to Mother to 
bless them so that they may realise their Self. My 
idea is that they should first attain Realisation and 
then they may live anywhere they like.” Hearing 
this Sitresh fell at his feet and with tears in his eyes 
said that he had never said such a thing — that they 
were all false. 

Now you are going down and down, because 
you do not know the real nature of the world. 
Know the reality about the world and be in it, then 
you won’t become bound. Is the world really an 
evil ? The root of all trouble is this that you don’t 
know its nature. Where do you try to flee ? By 
doing so you will be placed between two stools. 
You will have neither God nor the world. In the 
Yogavasistha we read that when Viswamitra came 
to king Dasaratha and asked for Rama, the king 
said to him, ” Rama is getting reduced every day. 
I think the spirit of Vairagyam (dispassion) is 
upon him. How can I under the circumstances 
send him with you to fight the Rakshasas?” At 
the king’s command Rama came to the court, 
saluted those present and took his seat. Then 
Viswamitra said to him, ’’Well, Rama, if yoti have 
got Vairagyam, we must rejoice at it as it is a rare 
boon. But tell me why you are getting more and 
more emaciated and out of spirits everyday. There’s 
nothing in it to make one melancholy.” Then 
fathoming the contents of Rama’s mind Viswa* 
mitra said to Vasistha, ” Look here, you teach 
Rama the instructions that Brahmd gave you and 
me after our fight. Let him realise the Truth and 
be in the world.’’ 
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Sri Ramakrishna tised to say, “ 13e converted 
into gold and then yon may remain even in an 
tinclcan place. You will then remain gold through- 
out.” 

It is not good to give up the world simply be- 
cause one met with no happiness in it. People 
sometimes get awakened only to fall asleep again. 
“One can rouse a man who is reallv asleep, but it 
is diihcnlt to knock up one who is only feigning 
sleep.” (Hindi verse.) 

Really speaking, it doesn’t take one much time 
to attain Realisation. But men are apt to ‘fall 
asleep,’ which mean.s that past imi^ressious are too 
strong for them. One has to summon itp all one’s 
resolution and rouse one.sclf up — determined to do 
or die. One is perhaps dreaming of a woman — but 
the counter impre.ssions are so strong that even in 
dream he is getting indignant. He is alert even 
in dream. We are not mere machines — we too 
can be alert in all conditions. Whether a man 
will succeed in Realisation or not depends upon the 
amount of earnestness he possesses. This is the 
test. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

qSSIMILATION is the first condition of life. 

And the organism, whether individual or 
collective, which fails to follow this great biological 
law can by no means keep from decay for any 
considerable length of lime, ft falls au easy prey 
to internal troubles and external, aggression, is 
unable to adapt itself clTiciently to the inevitable 
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changes in the environment, and is ultimately re* 
moved from the face of the earth in the great 
struggle for existence that is going on in all its 
fury all over the world. The mighty empire of 
Egypt crumbled into dust, and magnificent tombs of 
her kings are the only relics that .speak of the 
wealth of her ancient civilisation and culture. The 
great Semitic races of Babylon and Assyria rose 
and fell, and the few cuneiform texts discovered by 
modern scholars, arc practically all that tell us of 
the life-history of these once mighty peoples. The 
splendid nations of ancient Greece and Rome 
were swejjt away from the field of their earthly 
career, and the few epics and works on history and 
philosophy, which resisted the havocs of time, are 
the only monuments proclaiming the greatness of 
those sturdy peoples. Time, the all destroyer, has 
spared none of the mighty gladiatorial nations that 
lived mainly for earthly acquisition and material 
conquest to the neglect of the highest ethical and 
spiritual evolution which is the real spring of the 
power of assimilation and vitality of each civilisa- 
tion aud culture. But the ancient Hindu race, 
which has always placed ethical and spiritual pro- 
gres.s above all material and intellectual develop- 
ment, and therefore possesses to a remarkable 
extent the capacity for absorbing foreign elements, 
is still alive, and shows signs of a new life in spite 
of great calamities that have overtaken it iu the 
form of political subjection aud economic depend- 
ence. 

* « 

The vitality of Hindu civilisation is once again 
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expressing itself in renewed activities in various 
spheres of life, political, social and religions. One 
of the most redeeming features of this ranaissauce 
is that Hindu Society is breaking through the in- 
cntstations of conservatism and orthodoxy which 
once served as protective measures but are now 
proving to be stumbling-blocks in the path of national 
growth and advancement. It is again realising the 
ancient spirit of assimilation and inclusion which 
enabled it to conquer culturally even many of its 
political conquerors. It is awakening to its duties and 
responsibilities towards those cla.sses which were 
the victims of the spirit of fanaticism and religions 
persecutions often let loose during the Moham- 
medan rule in India. Many of these communities, 
although they were forced to renounce the church 
of their forefathers, never lost their living faith in 
the ancient religion. But still no attempts were 
made to readmit them into the Hindu fold because 
of the suicidal policy of exclusiveness adopted by 
Hindu Society for centuries together. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times that, true to its ancient spirit of universalism, 
it has again opened its doors to all who want to 
be admitted into its fold, and sincerely follow the 
paths, leading to Immortality and Blessedness, first 
discovered by the great Rishis of ancient India. 
To many a .superficial observer unacquainted with 
the true history of the propagation of Hinduism, 
such a step may appear to be a departure from the 
common practice. But in reality it is an expression 
of the infinite vitality which enabled the Eternal 
Religion of India to absorb diverse races and 
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nationalities, and transform them by the potent 
influence of its high ideals and universal principles. 

* 

* * 

Hindu Society presents an endless diversity of 
races and tribes. It is in short a grand ethno- 
logical inusetnn containing a variety of peoples 
differing widely from one another in physiognomy, 
colour, language, tradition, manners and ctisioins. 
It contains numerous distinct racial slocks — tall 
and short, fair-skinned and dark-skinned, long- 
headed and short-headed, thick-lipped and thin- 
lipped, long-nosed and snub-nosed, as also a variety 
of mixed types which baffle all descriptions and 
classifications. 'I'he Aryan and the Dravidian, the 
Negrito-kolarian and the Mongolian — all lhc.c have 
been fused into one people actuated l)y common 
ideals and aspirations, united by the inseparable 
bonds of a common culture and civilisation. The 
dynamic civilisation of ancient India al>sor})ed, 
either in Hinduism or its daiiglitcr-iail h Ihuldliistn, 
one and all of those races and triijcs. which invaded 
and settled down in India, then flowing with milk 
and honey, dnriug the long period of her history 
preceding the Mohammed.in con<iuesi of the coun- 
try. The Parthian, Scythian and Hun invaders of 
Hiiidustaii gradually came under the spiritual 
influence of Hindu religiou anil merged themselves 
in the iniglity body of the Aryan Society. And it 
is ait impossible task now to tr.iec the descent of 
mo.st of the diveise Indian \K*oplcs, so perfect has 
been their fusion in the great melting-pot of Hindu 
Society. 
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The inexhaustible power of assiuiilatioii latent 
in Hindu Society manifested itself during the great 
revival of Hinduism, when Sankara and Ktiinarila 
and later on Ramanuja and other religious reformers 
fought hard against the various forms of Buddhism 
and Jainism, and brought the Buddhists, Jains and 
aborigenes alike into the fold of the Mother of 
religions. Tins process again went on vigorotusly 
when, spurred by the gruel persecutions and for- 
cible conversions undertaken by the aggressive 
followers of Mohaniined, the vitality of the Aryan 
religion expressed itself in a mighty religious revival 
more liberal in spirit than its predecessors. Ruiiia- 
nauda, Kabir, Chaitanya and a host of other great 
teachers flourished during this momentous period 
and opened the doors of Hinduism to peoples of 
all castes, races and religious. Contrary to the 
usual custom they did not hesitate to admit even 
Mohummedaiis into their told, us also the members 
of the various liuddhisl sects, who often converted 
by force into Islam were swelling the bulk of the 

Mohammedan community in India. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

This process of absorption has been going on 
more or Jess steadily although Hindu .Society as ;i 
whole did not interest il.self much in missionary 
propaganda in comparatively recent times. 'I'hose 
who care to study deejily the history of the peaceful 
penetration of Hinduism into different parts of India 
cannot but be struck by the remark.-iblc progrc.ss 
it made uotwithslainling the lamentable apathy of 
its followeis to ])ro]»agale their faith among the 
various aboriginal communities in the eountr>. 
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This fact was brought to light in the administra* 
tion report of Bengal for 1871*1872 by Sir George 
Campbell who very rightly remarked that it was a 
great mistake to suppose that Hinduism was not 
proselytising. In fact the Hindu system of caste 
could find room for any number of outsiders, and 
these people, so long as they did not interfere with 
the existing castes, might form new castes and call 
themselves Hindus. This view was supported by 
Sir Alfred Lyall, who made a close study of the 
subject, in his remarkable book, “Asiatic Studies.” 
Hinduism, wrote he, so far from being a non- 
missionary religion in the sense that it admitted no 
converts, was one which made more proselytes 
than were made by all the religions of India put to- 
gether. It is indeed very strange Lhat in spite of 
indisputable facta Hinduism is classed as a non- 
missionary religion even by most of its own follow- 
ers. This is because the fault of Hinduism has 
been that, true to its spirit of toleration and har- 
mony, it never tried, like the aggressive Semitic 
religions, to establish itself by the sword or to ex- 
terminate heretics whether in India or abroad. 

* 

* * 

The great impact of Weslern civilisation has 
again stirred up the dormant vitality of the Hindu 
race. The potentiality of the Sanatana Dharma 
of India has again been manifesting itself in vari- 
ous reform movements rising one after another 
since the days of Raja Ramniohan Roy. This has 
enabled Hindu religion to hold its own successfully 
in this mighty conflict of ideals, and to set back 

the tide of cultural conquest that at first threatened 
2 
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to overpower it. Hindu Society is adaiiling itself 
to the inevitable changes brought about by time. 
It is modifying its social laws and systems, manners 
and customs, forms and ceremonies in order to 
meet the intricate problems introduced by modern 
civilisation. Social iniquities, perpetrated by the 
higher classes in the name of religion, which forced 
many of its adherents to .seek shelter under alien 
faiths, are being gradually removed. The high 
ideals and eternal princijiles underlying Hindu 
civilisation are being applied anew to the ntiiucr” 
ous social and religious problems of the land. 
Society is becoming alive more to the spirit of 
religion than to the forms which were about to 
stifle it altogether. Once again the ancient mis- 
sionary spirit is in the air, and the ever hospitable 
doors of the Aryan religion are being opened to 
receive those who want to take shelter within its 
fold. A new life has been infused into the children 
of the Rishis, who are girding up their loins not 
only to defend themselves against the onslaughts dt 
alien faiths and cultures, but also to fulfil the great 
spiritual mission which has ever been the proud 
privilege of India to carry on at home and abroad. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

No communities in India should look upon this 
new awakening of Hindu Society with any feeling 
of suspicion or jealousy. They should rather wel- 
come it heartily, and rejoice that the weakness 
and passivity of the followers of Hinduism, which 
stood in the way of true iutcr-communal union, is 
yielding place to renewed strength and activity. 
For truly speaking, this revival is preparing the 
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way for a great national union which has ever been 
the dream of the greatest saints and patriots of this 
holy land. The first condition of this union is the 
recognition of the equal rights and privileges of 
all communities. A union which demands the sur- 
render of the primary rights of any class or com- 
munity for the sake of political expediency can 
never stand the test of time. We want the union 
of the strong. Sham union between the weak and 
the powerful is sure to end only in disruption and 
national disaster, if not in the most unwelcome 
absorption of the weaker clement by the stronger. 
We want each community to realise Its manhood 
and individuality, to stand boldly on the bed-rock 
of its own faith and culture, to assert its rights to 
profess and propagate by all moral and legitimate 
means the faith it sincerely believes to be most 
bencGcial to itself and humanity. And then will 
naturally follow an abiding national union, based 
on mutual respect, on e(iuality of rights and pri- 
vileges, on the recognition of the great fact that 
however wide may be our differences as regards 
matters nou-cs.scntial, our highest national and 
communal ideals arc one and the same. And these 
we can never realise without the hearty help and 
co-operation of the various sister communities 
which form the limbs of our comiuou Motherland, 
India. 



THE VOICE OF THE UPANISHADS AND 
PURANAS.* 

npHE conception of the Gita as regards the hegemony of 
* fearlessness in tlie hierarchy of virtues is in accordance 
with the hoary traditions of the Sanatana Dharma, which are 
embedded in the “Essence of the Vedas ’* — the Upanishads— 
out of which again, to reproduce the beautiful imagery of Srf 
Ramakrishna, the author of the Gita has extracted, as <it were, 
the sugar leaving behind the sand with which tlieir teaohings 
are mixed. .(Thou hast reached 

fearlessness, O Janaka ) says the Upanishad. Abhayam is 
here synonymous with Moksha. (Abhi)), Abhih) 

is the clarion call of the Upanishads. It seems that it is this 
call of Abhayam and their bold assertions about the means 
of attaining it that have exercised the greatest charm on all 
men who possess strength. Another memorable saying 
of the Upanishads which struck root in the vigorous imagin« 
ation of the Swami Vivekananda who was a mah among men, 
was “ ” (The Spirit is -not attainable by 

the deficient in strength). This perhaps explains the feeling 
of revulsion which the Upanishads awaken ip the Itcarta of 
serenading philanderers. This also seems to eaplaia why 
it was and still is the favourite study of the Kshatriyas who 
excelled in physical prowess and the Brahmins who revelled 
in intellectual prowess. 

For an example of what an ideal wgrflgu t q (an enquirer 
after Brahman) should be, one is referred to the little boy 
Nachiketa in the Kathopanishad, in speaking about whom the 
great Swamiji waxed eloquent beyond bounds. This little 


* In my article on the “ Oonditioo of a Beligions Life ” (Prabnddba 
Bharata, June and July, 1922) I have tried to show that fearleMnem is 
the supreme virtue according to the eonceptioa of the author of 
the Oita. 
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; boy is like a lodestar to all seekers after truth. Swaml Viveka* 
.nanda has again and again exhorted us all to acquire 
(NAchikeu Sraddh&). It is difficult to find an 
.English synonym for Sraddhd. From the sense in which it 
appears to have been used by the Swamiji it appears to mean 
absolute faith in one's capacity to achieve the Summum 
Bonum of life and conquer all difficulties In the way. The 
.grounding of this is absolute fearlessness. In an unguarded 
moment, when the mood of the father was nettled by the 
repeated expostulations of the boy regarding his insincere 
..conduct, the father consigned him to Yama, the king of death. 
The father repents, but the precocious boy consoles him and 
remains firm in his determination to go to death’s door in 
order to save him from tlie sin of falsehood. Fearlessly he 
renounces all thoughts of the comforts of life and invites the 
Jting of death, who, pleased with the greatness of his guesf, 
offers him three boons. Nachiketa asks Yama to explain the 
(Secrets of the life hereafter, Yama, taken aback at this 
(bold request, dissuades him from the attempt to know thasq, 
explains the difficulties of knowing them and holds out to 
the boy the greatest teniptations which human imagination 
.can conceive of. .But the bpy remains dauntless, beards the 
lion in his own den and wrests out from Yama his secrets. 
It will be evident from this story that the Upanisbads intend 
.that Abhayam should constitute the fundamental .chaiacter* 
istic of an enquirer of Brahman. 

Turning our attention next to the Puranas, what do we 
.find in them ? We find the same truth illustrated there in a 
<more popular form. Abstract courage does not find favour 
•with the j>roleUriat. It always wants histtionic matter to 
oxcite iu Imagination. The cool, uneventful courage of n 
Vasiihtha will be hardly appreciated by the .popular mind un> 
less it is set off victoriously against the spiteful but dariqg 
attempts of a Viswamitra to crush it. So, it appears, the 
characters in the Puranas have been depicted in colours wluch 
strike the imagination so captivatingly that they have left 
indelible impression on the minds of almost all classes of 
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Hindus, who, notwithstanding the apparent impossibility of 
the phenomena described therein, hug them in their bosom 
as eternal verities — nay as things which are truer than the 
facts upon which a Caliban would batten. The reader of the 
Prahuddha Bharata must be aware of the verdict of the 
Swamiji that a nation without great mythologies cannot be 
groat. The m^'thologies of India are perhaps unique in the 
world, in their delineation of superb but beautiful characters. 
Let us see what is their finding on the point at issue. As actual 
examples are more telling than quotations, I would take 
some typical examples from the Puranas to show that their 
ideas were concordant with the teachings of the Gita. 

If one is asked to name the greatest known Bhaktas in 
the Satya-yuga (golden age), the first name which rises to the 
lips of almost every Hindu, is that of Prahlada, whoso measure- 
less influence on the spiritual culture of a Bhakta Hindu 
baffles all description. I would, therefore, not make the 
attempt. Now what is the regnant (piality in Prahlada which 
has made his name a household word in every Hindu hearth? 
Is it not, in addition to his transcendentally loving nature 
which blessed the hand that smote him, his absolute fearless- 
ness which was the spontaneous outgrowth of an implicit 
faith in Vishnu — a fearlessness, free from all ostentation and 
all consciousness, a fearlessness which is the envy and delight 
of all men and women with the least touch of humanity in 
them? Is it not his absolute fearlessness again that made 
him gladly court death and disaster, regardless of all conse- 
quences, which maddened his implacable father (a father 
again whose illimitable courage and implacable feeling of 
revenge made him a sworn enemy of Vishnu, the Mightiest of 
the mighties) and eventually brought about his downfall which 
could not be accomplished by the mighty combination of the 
hosts of heaven ? 

Turning our attention next to the Treta-yuga, the same 
thing meets our eyes. The very fact that the more popular 
name of Hanuman is Mahavira (great hero) shows that fear- 
lessness was the distinguishing feature of this 
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(the great courier of Kagliupati or Rainachandra), who, 
judging by the number of images of Hanuman reared around 
and in almost all famous temples in India, seems to have 
eclipsed even his master in popularity. 

Descending next to the Dwapara-yuga (brass age), wc 
find that barring Krishna who Is regarded as an incarna- 
tion of the All-perfect Bhagavan, there are really two heroes 
of the Mahabharata, viz. bhishma ( the Terrible ) and Arjuna. 
In describing the outstanding greatness and qualities oi this 
pair, the pen of the author of the Mahabharata seems invariably 
to have have been dipped into the fountain of Saraswati and 
never seems to have known fatigue or ennui. 

The word ( Bhishnia's vow ) has becMi, to quote 

•Emerson, “wrought into the verbs of our language,'’ to mean 
a vow which is irrevocable. It was one of his vows that he 
would never retire from the baitle and that when ]>iited against 
Parashiirama in the famous battle between the master and the 
disciple, which was veiy evenly contested for tweniy-one days, 
the former had to retire in favour of the laller on the 
advice of the ehlers, because of the inllexibiliiy of Bhisma’s 
VOW. Sii Krislina himself is reporled to have broken his 
own vow in oialer to fullil the vow of Bhishma who was one of 
his greatest Bhaktas. Indeeil, he i« ilic solitary figure in the 
Mahal dial ata npnn whom even Sii Krishna himself seems to 
have looked with profound reference. It is the Himalayan 
graiuleur ol his unique all-round feailessness .igain which 
compels even the [uoudesl to h()w down in awful admiration 
at his feel. 

As ri'gards Arpma, it is well-known that out of his ten 
names wliich were i. c. full of meaning, one name 

was Vijaya, i. e. cmniueior. 'I’his name was given to him 
becaii'^c he would never return fiom bailie wiiliniit beating 
his opponent, llow much love Sri Bhagavan bore to bim 
will be apparent from ihc ibree fa^ l't lliallle is someliines 
called and woi shipped as i Aijiina's t'liarioleer ), 

llial it was wiib Aijunailiai lli i.q d the <le.illd<*ss ireasuics 
of the Uila. ami that on the e\e ot ll e menn»i.iblc battle with 
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Jayadtatba, Krishna asked his charioteer Dartika to keep 
ready bis o«’n chariot so that in case of emergency he would - 
himself, because there was no one else in the world who ■ 
was dearer to him than Arjuna. Thus everywhere we observe 
that fearlessness is theiundamental characteristic of one who la 
capable of 'realising the Atman. 

SuaBMORA Nath Chabravartt, M. A. 


COMPETITION OR CONSECRATION 7 

■T is said that an ekternal attack is like the bruise on the 
^ elbow and that an internal strife is like an ulcer in the 
ITver. A nation though dealt repeated blows by an out- 
side enemy can still stand erect and hold its own if the 
strength and virility of its component parts do not give way 
under the influence of internecine jealousy and animosity. But 
as soon as the canker of internal disruption eats into 
irs vitals, the whole national edifice totters on its base and the 
slightest blow from outside causes its utter ruination. The 
history of great empires, ancient and mediaeval, bears ample 
testimony to the truth of this statement. Again, a nation in 
order to assert itself and present a bold front to the various 
disruptive forces must, first of all, organise the various hetero- 
geneous elements into a homogeneous whole, and fuse the 
apparently irreconcilable elements in the crucible of national 
consciousness by the melting heat of patriotism or any 
other noble stimulus which awakens the spirit of national 
solidarity among tlie various units of a country. Conscious- 
ness of common weal and woe, idea of a common distant aim 
and final evolution to a common goal supply, as it were, the 
plinth, pedestal and pillar of the edifice of national life. And 
if any of these supporting elements be found wanting, the 
structure becomes rickety. 

An intelligent observer of the present revivalistic move- 
ment in India is sorely grieved at heart to find the absence 
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of touM of the veiy Important planks that can alone make the 
platform of our national life strong and permanent. Though 
the consciousness Of common weal and woe has for the time 
being brought about a semblance of unity and solidari^ 
among the various units of this vast sub>continent, yet 
the absence of the idea a common aim and the final 
evolution to a common destiny is responsible for the jarring 
notes that have been marring the beautiful symphony of our 
national struggle. There reigns yet a spirit of doubt and 
mistrust among the different classes about the more distant 
aim of this struggle of national emancipation and the final goal 
of the Indian culture which would be resuscitated to its 
pristine glory after the triumphant emergence of the Indian 
nation from the poignant travail of its present confusion and 
uncertainty. Whatever may be the distant ideal of the national 
struggle, there cannot be any two opinions regarding tlie final 
evolution of Indian civilisation. A correct appraisal of this 
ideal and its joyous acceptance by the various units will, at 
once, dispel the mist of present suspicion that has put not a 
few stumbling-blocks in the path of our steady progress, and 
silence, for ever, the murmurs and groanings of the different 
parties that are maintaining bellicose attitudes towards ono 
another not knowing how much their sullen temperament is 
setting back the hands of the clock of progress and hamper- 
ing the fruition of the ideal which they hold dearer than their 
lives. 

Every movement of Aryan India, even the most outward 
and superficial, is attuned to a higher goal. Her culture and 
civilisation point out the path to set aside the ephemeral 
glamour of outward happiness, and show the me.tns to attain 
and enjoy the sublimity of the internal felicity. Hence India 
never believes in the addition of possessions but in the reali- 
sation of ideals. India never aspires to grow enormous in 
order to die ultimately under the incubus of her own enormity. 
On the other hand the one tenor of her culture shows the way 
to realise the vanity of ail these earthly tinsels and gewgaws 
and appraise the worthlessness of these trifles and baubles. 

3 
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The aim of her national consciousness is to show the mj of 
final emergence from the clutches of ignorance and the 
ultimate realisation of the Eternal Verity of Existence. The 
policy of administration and state-craft as given in her codes 
of politics, the ideal of her heroism and chivalry, the under- 
lying goal of her national defence- and solidarity, the Inner 
meaning of the organisation of her wealth and labour, all are 
attuned to this one highest aim of human evolution. The 
different outlooks of her life are a system of concentric circles 
into which the spiritual instinct of the nation should expand 
like the rings of ripples raised by a pebble dropped into a 
pond. The large circle includes the smaller, and there is no 
opposition between the two as each only represents a stage 
in the development. India accepts the limitation of social life in 
order to embrace ultimately what is beyond society. India 
recognises the bondage of organisation, in order to realise, in 
the end, the sweetness of Liberty and Freedom. And she 
acknowledges the utility of the fetters of a complex life in 
order to enjoy the untrammelled beatitude of the Beyond. 

The correct appraisal of this final evolution of Indian 
national culture cannot but strike a death-biow to the 
miasmic growth of certain unhealthy ideas thc-it arc hampering 
the harmonious progress of this movement of national emanci- 
pation and help the development of lasting unity, based on 
the correct understanding of a common aim, among the 
diverse units. Unity based upon expediency is Maya and is 
like a mirage in a desert which vanishes away in the twinkling 
of an eye. But unity based upon mutual understanding is 
a strong chain to hold permanently and coalesce together the 
rebellious elements. Why docs one to-day witness such 
jealousy and animosity among different classes of people f 
Why so much gnashing of teeth and burning of heart ? Why 
such unnatural spying and squint look of distrust upon one 
another’s work ? It is because the idea still holds ground that 
the victorious clement will trample on fool the defeated. The 
triumphant party will imperil the existence of the weak. 
This preposterous ideal was unknown among our forefathers of 
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blessed memory. On the other hand the catholicity and 
considerateness of the strong for the welfare of the helpless 
and the poor were the glowing monument of the ancient 
Indian nation-builders who knowing two well that a chain is 
as weak as its weakest link tried their utmost to ensure the 
pari passu growth of the different units. Moreover the 
acquisition of power or position was never thought of as a 
means for the furtherance of one’s 8eif-enjo}mient. The life 
of a Brahmin was always associated with poverty and simpli- 
city. Birth in a Kshatriya family and its association with royal 
position were always considered as a stepping-stone to the at- 
tainment of the next higher life of a Brahmin. The acquisition 
of power meant an addition of responsibility which awakened 
in the soui a spirit of humility and a desire to forego all 
personal considerations in order to make others happy. Hence 
-co-operatioH was their watchword and not compeiHion. Strangu- 
lation and elbowing out were never considered as effective 
weapons in the struggle for existence. 

But one is afraid to ihiuk that Indians have, for the present, 
forgotten this noble ideal and are therefore assailed on all 
sides by a spirit of envy, malice, pique, mistrust and jealousy. 
A confusion of ideas and ideals has blurred their vision, and 
their progress is not marked by a clock-like regularity. And 
what is more unfortunate, it is responsible for animating the 
general workers in the cause of the country with a spirit that 
Is not at ail healthy for the realisation of the final destiny of 
the nation. The spirit of the combatants determines the 
noble or ignoble end of a struggle. The ideal of the workers 
will alone determine the possibility or impossibility of the 
realisation of the final goal. 

Competition, co-operation and consecration are the three 
manifestations of national consciousness during its progress 
from the animal state to the attainment of its final consnm- 
mation. During the first and earliest state the different mem- 
bers of society live like animals. Eager to satisfy the imme- 
diate physical needs, and unconscious of the distant happi- 
ness that can accrue from a corporate life, they make the 
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spirit of competition the spring of their activities and the 
fulcrum on which rests the lever of their mental impulses. 
Suspicious of one another’s action and motive, they live in a 
state of constant vigilance apprehending danger from the 
slightest movement of their neighbours. Their peculiar herd 
psychology impels each member of the pack to look after 
its own interest. But gradually a feeling of common weal and 
woe, eonsciousaess of a common danger or prospect of com- 
mon happiness binds these different units into a homogeneoua 
whole and they find co-operation to be a better means to 
ensure happiness than the vile spirit of competition. Be- 
cause the co-operation among the different units of a nation 
gives them better facility to stand against the invasion of a 
strong enemy. It further enables the members to organise 
themselves in a manner which can yield the greatest good to 
the greatest number of society. In this state of society there 
Kigns a spirit of friendliness, amity and fellow-feeling among 
die different groups which, all the same, gyrate round the 
centre of one's individual safety and peace. This co-opera- 
tion based on expediency gives way when the membera 
find their aelf-interest to be in peril and they have recourse 
to the weapon of competition and thus again revert to the 
animat state. So co-operation among difierent unita is not 
the-laat word of the social or national evohiUon, Because 
there still lies the seed of disruption which may, at any mo- 
ment, give a deatb-Uow to the coqwrste life of' the nation 
or aode^. The last stage of social evolution is characterised 
Iqp the spirit of> conaecratioa among, ha diffsrant members. 
In that state the. unit discovers that self-consecration and not 
self-assertion helps to attain permanent happiness both for 
dm individual and- collectiva life of' society. The md' source 
of-felidty lies in self-immolation and not io salf-aggreMion. 
it laams to look upon society as a composite wbels with the 
dMkrcnt nnitt as Us diffuett limbs, whese ths sKghteat wound 
in any part .cannot but react on tho whole, h bniise on the 
lee cannot but aflket tbefanin. Gonscioas>of this one life- 
impulM'polaating throoglidifferaniJiBbf aiideiiohlood««nDf 
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eoursinf throagh different arteries and veins, the membcrt 
of the society do not try to bestow unnatural affection 
on one unit at the cost of the rest, and consecrate their lives 
to ensure the harmonious development of the whole. This 
spirit of consecration and self-immolation helps man to divest 
himself of the impulses of his ego and ultimately enables 
him to transcend society and reach what lies beyond. Compe* 
tition is the earliest state of social and national life, and 
conseeratloa is its last fulfilment The spirit of consecration 
alone can usher tn the kingdom of heaven on earth and 
enable the individual member to attain the highesl perfection 
of hia existence. 

The birth-throes of all nations are characterised by these 
evolutionary stages. The more a nation can fall back upon the 
last and the noblest means to fulfil its ultimate aim, the more 
ii brings happiness to its individual and collective life. In 
die present sevivaUstk movement of the country different 
groups Of workers are actuated by these three different 
tsotives. There is a small group- of men and women in the 
country who believe in the great efficacy of consecration to 
take the nation to its final goal. Indifferent to the instinct of 
competition which, may bring about some amount of individ- 
ual happiness^ extremely fleeting, and evanescent in character, 
uamindful the nobler spitk of co-operation which may 
enable the nation, to achieve some distant goal, such as 
political ascendancy or material prosperity, equally imperma- 
nent' unless inspired by a higher idealism, these people believe 
In silent martyedam and. saotbrUka death day by d^ which 
alono can bsiog about laetiag bappinew of a> nation, and 
vindicate itapioud position in the world. With equal aagemeCe 
n greater anmber ed people, are trying to iafuee into the different 
lining groups the spirit ot eo-operation, holding befoie these 
the vision of e luminous goal in the shape of political fretdom 
or matsrial prospect. The attempt of this class of people is 
also laudable, because the fnution of the distant goal they have 
set in view, esn alone enable the naiijn as a whole to attain 
the next and the highest state of the evolution. One cenaot 
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but remeixiber with regret the base spirit of competition that 
still reigns supreme over the herd>psychoIogy of a great 
number of people in this country. These people — and their 
number is legion — are actuated by the instinct of animosity, 
anger, avarice and mutual jealousy. Though pretending to 
be workers, and soldiers of a great divine movement they be- 
have more or less like primitive men. They still hug to their 
breast the goal of self-enjoyment as the summum bonum of 
life, being apathetic to the common danger that is threatening 
to engulf the entire nation in the yawning chasm. Not to 
speak of the highest ideal of consecration they cannot even 
visualise in their mind the prospect of prosperity that can be 
achieved by a healthy co-operation among the different groups. 
These people are the greatest enemy of the country whose 
action makes an ulcer in the liver of the national life. 

To-day at this psychological moment of India’s struggle 
every worker of the country’s cause should feel on his 
shoulders the burden of a great responsibility. He can make 
or unmake the destiny of India. He can usher in the glorious 
dawn lit with wisdom and illumination or can throw the coun- 
try back to the darkness of confusion. Every worker should 
remember that satisfaction of personal cravings is never the 
ideal bequeathed to us by our wise ancestors. Nor the attain- 
ment of material progress is the last word of the Indian 
national evolution. Competition can never be the weapon with 
which this national struggle is to be fought and the final 
victory achieved. Co-operation has only an empirical value in 
this struggle of national emancipation. Consecration is the 
surest and the most unerring means to ensure Divine Life 
botlt for the individual member and the nation as a whole, 
to attain which this great country is at present passing through 
(the travail of a new birth. For the goal of India is, for ever, 
spirituality. 


A SiLZNT Observer. 



SWAMI TURIYANANDA AS MY GUEST. 

OWAMI Turiyananda succeeded Swami Vivekananda in 
^ the pioneer work of the Vedanta in California. The 
popular lectures and class work of Swami VIvekananda paved 
the way for his more personal and intensive Instruction. His 
life was too intense, too concentrated, to be understood by 
the average person without the preceding outline of Vedantic 
thought and atmosphere so masterfully presented by the great 
Swamiji. The key-note of Swami Turiyananda’s work was 
meditation on God in whatever form the student could con- 
ceive God. All else was froth of words. 

For seven weeks he held two week-end classes at my 
home in East Oakland — Friday night and Saturday morning. 
He stayed with us all these Friday nights. By this contact my 
family and myself became intimately acquainted with him, 
and a bond of love developed between him and us creating an 
atmosphere peculiarly Its own, which is vital and tangible to 
this day. It is an atmosphere which only a tremendous 
personality could have established. 

Memories of those days crowd In upon me; not so much 
the recollection of specific events, as of a sort of radiance 
that detaches one from the world even now as it did then. He 
would walk from one end of the house to the other chanting 
“ Hari Om, Hari Oni, Hari Om/* prolonging the '*m” sound 
at the end of the series till it gradually died away. One 
locality in the house Is particularly associated with him and 
his chanting. It is the south window in the dining room. 
Each morning, about lialf an hour before breakfast, ho would 
sit by this window and chant in Sanskrit chapter after chapter 
of the Gita, his deep, rich voice vibrating through the house, 
setting up a rhythm to wdiich each member of the household 
would pleasurably respond. He would sit very erect in a 
chair, his head held high and .slightly to one side, and with 
eyes half closed looking out ol Ui** ^vindow into the south. 
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Hi« body would sway gently in time to the chanting. At such 
times the children wouid usualiy sit at his feet looking up at 
him In childish wonderment and admiration, his lovrng, 
magnetic personality taking complete possession of them. 
Occasionally he would glance down at them smilingly, and 
reaching down, pat them gently on their heads without a 
break in his chanting. Sometimes he would chant till break- 
fast was quite ready; at other times he would get up and walk 
Into the kitchen, and stand about watcliing Mrs. R. as she 
prepared breakfast, fie liked to watch the cooking, an<f 
would go into details about the way food was prepared In 
India. The kitchen was his favourite place while meals were 
being prepared. He would walk about chanting, or talking, 
or, perchance, sampling this or that dish in boyish playful- 
ness. When we were seated at the table, lie would chant 
some Sanskrit Sloka and translate it. The meal was made 
lively by his jokes and stories. He was, in fact, a member of 
the family. 

I used to take long walks with him before the evening 
classes, and between breakfast and the morning class on the 
following morning. We covered quite a portion of East 
Oakland in those walks from time to time. 'I'hey were un- 
usual walks, and never to be forgotten. In truth, they were 
little journeys into the Parivrajaka life. Tlie ground upon 
which we walked became, by a mystical process, the holy 
land of spiritual pilgrimage. As the Swaini talked, imagina- 
tion sprang into life, picturing a different world from the one 
into which we began our walks. In the distance where the 
base was canvas to thought-creations, white, gleaming spires 
of temples seemed to beckon. By the same alchemy, orange- 
robed Sannyasins were conversing in yonder grove of trees ; 
and from flower gardens of infinite hues could be seen the 
intermittent flash of Gerua. So when we walked in the cool, 
fresh light of the mornings, or the suirdued light of golden 
sunsets, I imagined myself walking in the shadow of the 
Himalayas, in sight of temple-domed cities, and into Ashramat 
that lured one to thought and breathed of meditation. I was not 
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able 10 spend any time with the Swami at our own Shanti 
Ashiama in the San Aiilonio Valley, but this association made 
up for it in a very definite way. To be with him in easy and 
familiar intercourse was in itself an ideal Ashrama ex- 
perience. 

The Ashrama aimosphere was with us also in the classes. 
After informal chats with the students, some twenty or thirty 
in number, the Swami would seat himself in a large arm- 
chair as the signal that he was ready. Sometimes, however, 
he would remain in his room till the students were seated 
and wailing. Then he would enter the room chanting in a 
subdued, nieditalive niaiiner and seal himself in his customary 
place, and remain chanting ti'.l he fell like opening the class. 
He always began and closed bv chanting. He usually 
chanted <)m in improvised aiis, which we gradually learned. 
Sojneiimos Ota woultl be combined with Ifari, or uiih Tat 
Siii. lk•^:idc liim on a wickci t ible lay ins large volinne of 
the (liia in San&kiit, which, however, he never opened during 
the cliuses. 

lieloie leaving, the students would gather about the 
Swami to ply liiin with quchlions ;'nd to coiiu- into closer 
personal touch widi him. Afiei the}’ had gone, the family and 
any guests who might be here. — iliere were genei illy one or 
two — would sit listening to hi*' stoiies v)f which he had a 
wondeiful and various store. During these talks he was at 
hi:) best. 

l\ was (hen that he talked aboui .Mother, talked about Her 
as it is jn^ssj.ole only to one who kin)w.s Her posiliveiy and 
intim.i-ely . lie tried to lead ir.v.iv from tiie mere inlolleciii.il 
saiisfaclit in of philosophic proiiing. lie slid over and over 
again, “ No matter about philosophy, (ir even the CJiia. The 
thing to do is to JtniKC Afofher. 'I h.il is the whole tif religion. 
Noiliing else counts.*' 'I'hen again "'rake all y»»iir troubles 
to Mother. She will right all wiongs. * 

" I low will .She right all wiring*', Swami asked ^omcone. 

Hy drawing you close to llei. When you know ^Mother, 
nothing else 

4 
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** Will Mother really enter into the details of one’s life ? ** 
another asked. 

“ Certainly — why not ? ” 

•‘How?” 

“ By giving understanding. When you give yourself to 
Her, you will see everything in a new light. You will know 
that this life doesn’t matter.” 

The Swami saw the spiritual limitations and possibilities 
of his students. He knew their needs, and helped them to 
solve their practical problems by answering questions, giving 
advice, and prescribing practices. He gave fresh impetus, 
and opened up greater horizons by being an example of his 
teachings. 

F. S. Rhodeuambl. 


SRI KRISHNA AND UDDHAVA. 

(Continued from page 193. ) 

arfw ^ fsffw ^ ^ 

WT II^XH 

14-15. Therefore, O Uddhava, giving up in- 
junctions and prohibitions, the paths of enjoyment* 
and renunciation, things learnt and yet to be learnt,' 
do thou whole-heartedly take refuge in Me alone, 
the Self of all beings, and be fearless through Me. 

[ 1 Kfijoyment — i. e. family life. 

- Learn/ f^c. — about personal well-being. ] 

I 

51 f5I5I^ ^5| il Wii: 
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16. Uddhava said, “O Lord of the Masters of 
Yoga, though I am listening to Thy words, the 
doubts that are in my mind are not dispelled, and 
hence my mind is wandering.” 

Iff srran* I 

^ wnrr ^ il 

The Lord said : 

17. This' Paramdtman which manifests Itself in 
the centres^ of the spinal column, has entered the 
Mulddhdra^ centre with the Prana^ coupled with 
the subtlest form® of sound,’ and passing through 
less subtle forms perceptible to the mind only, is 
( ultimately ) manifest in the grossest form as 
syllable,® pitch and letter-sound. 

[ Slokas 17 — 34 furnish the Lord's answer. The idea is 
this : It is the Lord who through His Mdya appears as this 
universe ; the Jivas identify themselves with it through nes- 
cience without beginning, and imagine themselves as agents 
and enjoyers etc. Hence they come under tlie injunctions 
and prohibitions of the Shastras, and must work then, for the 
purification of their minds. When the mind has become 
pure, they should give up work and practise devotion for the 
Lord witii steady faith, until they arc blessed with Realisation, 
which is the goal. 

In Slokas 1 7 — 3 1 is first of all set forth how from the Lord 
the universe has sprung up through the organs of speech and 
so on, causing the transmigration of the Jivas. 

' Thit — with which we are ever identified, though we may 
not be aware of the fact. 

* Centres 4 tc . — In the Yogis’ parlance, the six ‘lotuses' 
that are distributed along the Sushumnd canal. 

* -corresponding probably to the lowest or 
sacral plexus. 
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“I Prana — the source of all energy microcosmic as well as 
macrocosm ic. 

'» Sitb/lesf /^irm — viz. Pani or superfine, also called 

Nada. The intermediate and slightly more developed stages 
of sound are called Pasyanti and Madhyamtl, which have their 
respective seats in the Manipura and Andhata centres, i. c. 
those about the region of the navel and the heart, and the last 
is Vaikhari or articulate speech. These three forms of sound 
are related respectively to Pr^na, Manas and Buddhi. 

* Syilable ft'f. : Syllable — as short or long etc. ; pitch— 
as high or low etc. ; letter-sound — as ‘ ka,‘ ‘ kha ’ etc.] 

«mrs5rar: i 

18. As fireexists in the pores of wood as (latent) 
lieat,^ which through vigorous friction aided by wind 
manifest.s itself in the wood (first) as a spark, then 
as tangible fire, and i.s (finally) set abla/.e by ghee, 
similarly is speech My manifestation. 

[ t ffeai f&i ', — The heat typifies the Pard, the spark the 
Pasyanti, the tangible fire the Madhyamfi, and the blazing fire 
the Vaikhari form of sound.) 

^ srnift T^Efir ^ ijfww i 

lUtii 

19. And so also are articulation, > action, ino' 
tion and expulsion; smelling, tasting, seeing, touch* 
ing and hearing ; cogitating, knowledge, idcuti* 
fication and the Sutra,’ as also the modifications^ 
of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. 

[ ‘ Articulaiion — The first four ( the last covering 

two ) are the functions of the five organs of action ; the nezt 
five, of the five organs of perception ; cogitation, of the Manas ; 
knowledge, of the Buddhi and Chitta ; and Identification, of 
the Ahamkaia. 
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a Sutra — Cosmic Energy or Intelligence, which is an effect 
of the Pradhdna. .See note 2 on Sloka 19 . Ch. IV. 

3 Modifications eye . — comprising the ^Sdlndaivika, idhyflt- 
mika, and ddhibhautika divisions, i. e. those pertaining to the 
gods, the body and other animals, respectively. 

All the foregoing are manifestations of the Ix>rd. ] 

iw fk vwr ^ i 

20. This Isvara,* one and undifferentiated (at 
fir.st) , has His powers* differentiated by time, and 
appears to be of diverse forms — like seeds* reaching 
(proper) fields, — for He is the Primeval One, the 
substratum of Mdyfi — the component of the three 
Guuas — and the cause of the cosmic lotus.^ 

( The universe being an emanation of the Lord is not 
different from Him — this is the idea. 

^ Isvara: *Jiva' in the test means * That which causes 
everything to live,’ the life-principle, hence God. 

3 Pozoers — such as the organs of speech etc. 

3 Seeds cr’c. — ^Just as a tiny seed develops into a big tree 
with so many subdivisions. 

* Cosmic lotus — the universe conceived of as a lotus. ] 

^ 5^nr** sr^ M^?il 

21. On whom, as Its warp and woof, this entire 
universe rests, as a cloth on the network of threads. 
And this tree of Samsdra* is ancient,* activity* is 
its nature, and it produces flowers* and fruits. 

[ t Samsdra : The word means both universe and trans- 
migration. Hence there is a natural transition to the second 
meaning. The metaphor of the tree in this connection is 
quite familiar in the scriptures. 

* Ancient — ^for nobody knows its beginning. 

>* Activity eye . — It is ever moving forward. 
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* Flowers : Experience and emancipationt or work 
and its result. ] 

22 . It has got two seeds, ^ a hundred roots, three 
trunks, five main branches and eleven minor 
branches ; it exudes five saps; it has got two birds’ 
nests on it, three layers of bark, and two fruits, and 
reaches^ up to the sun. 

[ 1 Seeds &*c : The seeds are virtue and vice. The roots 
are the innumerable desires. The trunks are Sattva, Rajas 
and Tamas. The main branches are the five elements, viz., 
earth, water etc., and the minor branches are the ten organs 
and Manas. The saps are the five sense-objects, viz., touch, 
taste etc. The birds are the Jiva and Paramfitman. The 
bark refers to the nervous, bilious and lymphatic tempera- 
ments. The fruits are happiness and misery. 

3 Reaches...sun — ^and no further, since one who goes be- 
yond the solar sphere is no more subject to transmigration. ] 

^rarr i 

23. Vultures’ frequenting villages* eat one^ of 
the fruits, while swans< living in forests eat th e 
other. He who with the help of his Gurus knows 
the One Lord — whose attribute is Mdyd — assuming 
diverse forms, understands the Vedas. 

[ ’ Vulfures etc.—-' Gridbra ’ literally means ‘ greedy.’ 
Hence the epithet refers to the householders. 

3 Villages : ' Grfima ’ also means the senses, which is the 
suggested meaning. 

3 One etc. — siz. misery. The enjoyment of heaven etc. is 
also no better. 

* Swam refers to the Sannyasins, who enjoy bliss, ] 
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24. Thus, being steady and watchful, with the 
axe of knowledge sharpened by the service of the 
Guru with one-pointed devotion, cut asunder this 
tree^ of Saiiisdra rooted in the soul, and then, being 
identified with thy Self, lay down^ thy weapon. 

[1 Tree.„soul: ‘Jivdsaya’ means ihe ‘subtle body* — the 
storehouse of all our experiences — which being the cause of 
transmigration is here identified with the * tree of Sain^ira/ 

2 Lay down etc, — i. e. cease from the struggle for Reali- 
sation. ] 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

Christ and Labour , — By C. F. Andrews. Published by 
Ganesh & Co., Madras. Pp. 146. 

In this valuable little book the author considers the relation 
of the leligion of Christ to the labour problems of tlie past, 
and then, by quoting acknowledged facts and figures, he 
infers wlial is likely to be its distinctive coniribiiiion to the 
labour problem in India of the future. He has demonstrated 
beyond the shade of a doubt how the religion of Jesus, as also 
the apostles and saints of Christendom stood for equality 
and brotherhood, although the modern Ciiristian nations 
have indulged in unrestricted exploitation of the non-F.uropean 
races of llie earth. Says Mr. Andrews : — “ 'rhose who do not 
belong to the European race are being coniiniially made to 
sul)serve tbe economic interests of Europe. They have been 
forced again and again into economic subjection, having 
been made into the hewers of wood and drawers of water of 
the wealthier European races.** 

Mr. Andrews boldly exposes the horrors of economic 
imperialism — how whole civilisations were blotted out, how 
populations of peaceful labourers and tillers of the soil were 
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often most heartlessly impoverished, how millions of lives 
were destroyed in order to satisfy man’s insatiable greed for 
wealth and territory, But a serious moral conscience is 
awakening in Europe, and she is now struggling with her own 
soul. Asia and Africa can help her to overcome the evil. 
“ Asia and Africa/’ says Mr. Andrews, “can only help Kiirupc 
to a better mind by becoming strong themselves ; by refusing 
all patronising help ; by ceasing weakly to submit to in- 
sults, while disdaining to return them,” 

The author highly delpores the growth of industrialism tn 
India and the consequent break down of the domestic 
morality of the agriculiural people. 'I'he root cause of this 
evil can be removed by man’s spiiitual regeneration. Very 
truly <loes Mr. Andrews conclude — Seirishnes.s and greed, 
lusi and passion, together with that love of money which, the 
apostle has told us, is ‘ a root of all evil '-- these are still the 
oppre.ssors. It is against these, in every shape and form, 
new as well as old, that the battle has to be waged. Tiie iinai 
victory is won when the inner heart Is converted, and not 
before.” 


Zijif/i/ on TA/e. — By Baba Bliarati. rul)li.shed by G. A, Naiesan 
& Co,, Madras, Pji. 135. Price Re. i. 

This second and enlarged edition of “ T/ight I.ifc “ 
contains, besides six valuable discourses on spiritiril itipics, 
the Swami's autobiography narrating his early life and striig- 
gle.s. The author presents here the go.spel of love and fnrcflom 
in a fascinating style, and leaches ** Hinduism l>} the halo 
of its own brilliancy.” 


True -By S. M. Michael. Published by the author 

from Raiiiiiad. S. I. R.^ 

A collection of twenty sonnets, enlivened by delicate poetic 
touches, ne< heated to love. Wiiether the love is true or false 
it is for the reader to judge. 

Daily MeAiiations , — Compiled by K. G. C^ooper. Puidi'ihed 
by the Thco.sophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madias, 
Pp. 103. 

Quotations from the works of Mrs. Annie Besant, arranged 
tincier twelve sections. Kacli .<iectioii is ineaiit for a month, 
and each quotation for a day of the year. 


Swiirajvn Annual Suft/^hmenf, December, 1922. Published 
by the Swaiaj)a C^llice, Madias. 
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This Special Congress number contains many short but 
interesting articles, stories and poems from the pen of well- 
known writers, Indian and Wcsiern. It treats of the Ideals of 
Swaraj and National Kducation and vaiious other topics 
vitally connected with India's snuggle for freedom* The 
luimbcr under review is proiiisely illustrated. 

Arpana , — By M. Shriraniaiiiurty, Alaharaja’s College, Vizia- 
iiagraiii. Pp. 46. 

A collection of short prayers am! meditations which by 
their sincerity and eariiesitiess Umch liie soul ami remind us 
of the liigiiesl goal of human existence. I'he devotee sayi to 
his (iod — “Our utmost wis<loiii can only he in submission to 
Thy inlinile tuight. Our gre.iiesi peace eau ouiy h- in 
uiuiiiestioiiing reliance on 'Phy grace.** The booklet is dedi- 
cated to Sri Ramakrtbima Paramahamsa. 


NlNKTr.KNTH ANNUAL K1CP()RT OF THR 
MAYAVATI CIIAKITABLK DISPliXSAKY. 
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Ji .* pi i- n c 

l- ’ Sill »*.i iL iLs 

briel iiiiide^ mil \ i ll 1\ u.*p««ii. 1> v 

•.til si--!i 

iKir.i- 

her ill p.iiienl'' liv.Ueii d.iiiin,; t:.** \ . 

• t J \S .1 - i • i 

1 • V In " . e -s 


ot ih.ii ol Uic picvunis \ear • j-d -o. i-.n-i n: • i. 

'Pin: lot il reedin', nl llie \ear, n.'i.Vv \ \v.*r: e v. i: .j'- .1 n 

the all 100 iJisiiirn ienl Mini <»! Ks, ^ | i > <.{ t»,i \ -i. i> 
whl'iC llic lUial expe.uliliire excecvleU iii’. ce. tne |):eei; Jiiig \e.ir 
by R'.. 71 - 7-3 

lie -ides the allopaihic dcp.ii Isnent. ilu- li. nim depart- 

lUeiiL Heated o^ei .1 hinulir’il p.i* "ills aii.i .1 .goMvl iiiaiu'’ 

weic also visiied in liieir own i’ne S -v i was tji 

course in cspeciive ot C.isie 01 cice 1 . I’ne loilowiiig tallies 
will give an ulea 01 llie liumhle v.ti.k linar- : 

ta) Outdoor Hospital RePef. 

Altogether 2720 cases were lie*.i.ed timn ihr oiudoor dis- 
peiisaiy, of which 2615 were new i.a^es ami n. - repetitions of 
the same. 

Cb) Indoor Hospital Relief. 

The luimher of indoor paiiei,’ aumiii' d into »l:c hospital 
w.ia 25, t>t whom 20 were ^lucd. 3 'vvre leli'^Vwd and j lef: 
Iredtinetit. 
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(c) statement of Dleeasea treated from January to 
December* 1922. 


Names of diu^ses 


Cholera 

Dysentery 

Leprosy aee ••• 

Malaria 

Pyrexia of uncertain origin ... 
Rheumatic fever & Rheumatism 
All other infective diseases ... 
^V,na2fmia ••• ... 

Diabetes 

All other general diseases 
Diseases of the nervous system 
99 Lye ... 

„ Ear 

„ Nose 

Pneumonia 

Tubercle of the Lungs 
Other tubercular diseases 
Other diseases of the Respiratory 
system 
Dyspepsia 
Diarrhoea 

All other diseases of the liver ... 

„ Digestive system 
Diseases of the Urinary sys- 
tem 

Male diseases 
Ulcers 

Diseases of the Skin ^ ... 

Other local diseases 
Operations 


1 Outdoor 1 

Indoor | Total 

3 

3 

74 

* 75 

3 

3 

635 

15 650 

33 

33 

»75 

*75 

200 

200 

s 

5 

2 

2 

106 

106 

42 

4* 

150 

150 

80 

80 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

* 5 

15 

15 

40 

40 

*57 

2 159 

60 

60 

50 

2 52 

285 

I 286 

18 

18 

67 

67 

77 

77 

210 

2 10 

100 

100 


3 22 

i 2<»*5 1 

25 1 2640 


(d) Statement of the Religion and Sex of the 
Patients. 


Hindus 

Mahomedan.s 

Christians 


I{uidiis 


2506 

Men 

2072 

94 

Women 

418 

*5 

Children 

125 

2615 


2615 

»5 

Men 

24 


Women 

1 


Outdoor 


Indoor 


1923 mayavati charitable dispensary 23s 


(€) SUtooieat of Rocoipts «nd Dlsbaroeoioato 
during 1923. 

Receipts Disbursements 

Rs. as. p. Rs. as p. 

Last year's balance 362 7 10 Doctor's maintenance 180 o o 
By subscriptions Do. travelling 30 8 o 

and donations 329 3 o Allopathic medicines 141 13 o 
By sale of pam- Homceopathic „ 760 

phlets etc. 140 Ry. freight and coolie 

Sundry receipts 3 10 o hire for medicines 15 14 o 
■ ' Sawing and carrying 

596 8 10 exp. for timber 118 00 


493 9 o 
Balance in hand 102 15 10 


Though the balance at the end of the year was Rs. 103 
nearly, the heavy expenses since incurred for the purchase 
of medicines and materials (timber, corrugated iron sheets 
etc.) for the much needed repairs of the roof have not only 
exhausted this small balance, but entailed a debt of several 
hundred rupees already. The roof must be overhauled this 
year, for which as well as for the general upkeep of the 
dispensary we immediately need the modest sum of Rs. 2000 
for the present.* The dispensary has been serving the diseased 
Narayanas of this part of the Himalayas for so many years and 
it will reflect discredit on the proverbial generosity of India if 
even this humble Seva work is allowed to perish for want of 
funds. In the name of suffering humanity we earnestly 
appeal to all friends of the poor and needy to replenish our 
funds as early as possible. The least bit of sacrifice on the 
part of each sympathising heart will mean much to hundreds 
of suffering men and women. • Contributions, however small, 
will be gratefully accepted and acknowledged in the 
Prabuddba Bbarata by the undersigned. 

MADHAVANANDA. 

President, Advaita Ashrama, 

Mayavati, Dt. Almora? 


NT?\VS AND NOTES. 


Rural Reconstruction 

India is primarily a coniilry of villai^es, and the rural 
penplt‘ {rnin about ninety per cent, of the entire popiilaiion. 
Village leconstruciioii is, therefore, ilie most vital problem in 
India. I'he old villaife coiiiinunity is fast breaking down by 
coining in contact with Western industrialism which has 
already establi.'-ried itself to a great extent in Indian cities and 
towns. Is it pr)ssible now to revive the old village system, 
modifying it to suit the modern coiuiilions ? 'Phis is the 
question wliich arises in the minds of all who have the wel- 
fare of the ctnimry ar heaii. 

'rhe i\rj)dtMn Review for May publishes a valuable lecture 
on Rural Kj.c«>iisiriiction by Mr. L. K. Klmhirst, Director of 
the Dtparinient of A<:riciiltiire at tlie Viswabharati University 
at H Afi« r months of silt-nt and patient work among 

the viil Mr. Klmliirst lias come to the <*oncliision that 

rural -.tcc nsn uf;tio!i Is not -in impossible task as it is 
generally supposed to be. 'I’he romnants of the old system 
.still snivive in most villages. And by proper education and 
training the villager can lebnild the I'omiminity life and save 
himselt from the disasters that threaten his very existence at 
present. Observes iMr. Klmhirst: — “Without the ex|»endilure 
of large sums (if money, without bhxxl-thirsiy revoliilion or 
whole.saic political upheaval, we have begun to feel that the 
villager can .stand once more on his own feet, and by the use of 
the resoiirccs which arc to-day within his reach, he can free 
hirn«<clf from the bondage into which he has fallen." 

'rhe country now stands in great need of hands of workers, 
fire(i wilii the spirit of .self-sacrifice and .service, who are 
willing to devote themselves to* rural education. Thus alone 
can the villager be taught to .solve in his own way the 
problems peculiar to village life in India. 

Religion and Philosophy in Hinduism 

In Hinduism religion and philosophy are inseparable. 
Religion is applied philosophy, and philosophy i.s the rationale 
of refigion. We, therefore, find that every form of worship, 
whether crude or refined, has a philo.sophical grounding. 
And each is regarded as a means leading the devotee step by 
step to the realisation of the One Spirit, which is worshipped 
m forms differing widely from. Q,ae another. 

Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy^ in collaboration with his wife 
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Mrs. Si(.‘lla Blocli, discusses tlie basic concepts and practices 
of ineilieval and modern Hinduism in the March issue of 
the American magazine, Asia. He observes that medieval 
siitd -modern Hinduism is essentially a inullitarious primitive 
tiieism based on the one hand on the ciiidest form of 
b'diefs, and on the other on su>)tiine and profound 
philosophy, lie interprets in a most luminous way the spirit 
of worship when he sa\s: -“Philosophy and religion are not 
divided, wciiship is recognised to be a necessary and in- 
evit.iolc, therefore convenient anil proper, qiialificaliun of 
uliimaie triiih as apprehended bv finite consciousness. The 
worshipper knows well that the god whom he worships is not 
oniside liiniself; and yet in spite of himself he must pas- 
sionaiely love some concept of god, even while. ..he prays for 
forgiveness, for the the threefold error of having ventured to 
visual i/*: in contemplation the form of One who is formless, 
of having hy hymns and psalms praised One who is beyond 
all speech, and of seeming to limit llis presence by visiting 
sacred ^l! lines.*’ 'I'lius tkie realisation of the One is the 
fuUilmeiu of all forms of worship. And this the true wor- 
shipi>tM* is expected never to lose sight of during the course 
of iiis siiiriuicil ilisciplines and practices. 

Indigenous Systems of Medicine 

The Commiitee appointed hy the Government of Madras 
to eivjuiie into ifie indigenous systems of medicine has 
subiuiiied its repoit after an exhaustive enquiry, in the course 
of which it collected opinions and materials from different 
parts of India. It finds that the Indian systems are per- 
fectly logical and scientific. And they are self-siiflicient, effi- 
cient and economical in the medical line, though at present they 
arc not self-sufficient in the surgical line. In spite of the State's 
support, the Western system of medicine does not reach 
more than a small percentage of the entire population, the 
vast majority of our people resorting to the Indian systems 
for medical relief. It is by setting aside the present prejudice 
against tiie indigenous systems of medicine, and by extend- 
ing its iiearty support to them that the State can hope to 
bring medical relief within the easy reach of all people — 
especially of those in the rural areas. It is, therefore, in- 
cumbent upon the State, the Committee observes very rightly, 
to explore to the full the possibilities of the Indian systems 
of rhedicine with a view to make them fully self-sufficient and 
efficient in both the medical and surgical branches. The Com- 
mittee suggests that the registration of all medical practitioners 
\,s necessary so as to discourage the dishonest practice of 
any particular system, whatever it may be. It further adds 
very truly that “ in the best interests of Science as well as of 
suffering bumaDity. tl is highly desirable that the followers of 
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Indian medicine should study the scientific methods of the 
West and adopt into their system whatever is useful in 
Western medicine, and via versa'’ 

In the present times a superstitious veneration for the 
Western system of medicine has so much possessed certain 
sections of our countrymen that they now almost always pre- 
fer the allopathic medicines, which are more expensive and 
sometimes unsuitable to Indian constitution, to the indigenous 
ones. And this notwithstanding the fact that the latter are 
** gentle and natural in action," and “ are cheap, easily avail- 
able, to be had almost for the cost of gathering them." We 
Indians complain of our poverty, but are doing little to im- 
prove our economic condition. Very pertinently has. there- 
fore, Sir John Woodroffe observed: — “To buy imported 
medicines, imported cloths and other imported articles will 
not enrich the purchaser. Yet they talk of being poor 1 ’* 

R. K. Mission Flood and Gangasagar Relief 

Works 

A short account of the Ramakrishna Mission Flood and 
Gangasagar Relief Works, from July 1922 to Feb. 1923 : — 

Receipts — Received from the Provident Fund, Rs. 4450; 
Received as donation from Belur Math and Udbodhan Office, 
Rs. 20,898-8-3; Sale proceeds Rs. 113-12-0. Total receipts, 
Rs. 25462-4-3. 

Expenses made in the Rajshahi, Bankura, Midnapur, 
Hoogly, Faridpur Di.stricts and Gangasagar Mela : — Rice for 
recipients — Rs. 4092-11-3. Fodder — Rs. 213-4-6. Cloths and 
Blankets — Rs. 1200- 15-9. Sacks — Rs. 2-0-6. Transit charges 
(freight for goods, cart, coolie etc.) — Rs. 321-11-6. Travelling 
and inspection charges — Rs. 498-9-3. Equipment (Trunks, 
Utensils, Lanterns, etc.) — Rs. 116-13-0. Workers’ expenses 
(Food, Clothes, Shoes, Umbrellas, etc.) — Rs. 789-0-9. Estab- 
lishment ( Temporary erection. Lighting, Salary etc. ) — Rs. 
1 50-10-9. Stationery — Rs. 93*4-3. Pecuniary help and Paddy 
husking — Rs. 427-0-6. Medical Relief (Medicine, diet etc.) — 
Rs. 141-10-3. Agricultural Relief (Seeds etc.) — Rs. 268-2-6. 
Aid for building houses— Rs. 6S5 1-6-6. Miscellaneous — 
Rs. 1-2-6. Total Expenditure — Rs. 15,196-14-9. 

Goods account : — From 15 centres the Mission distributed 
£36 mds. 7 srs. 12 chs. of rice among 4311 recipients in 276 
villages. Besides this 2037 pieces of new cloth, 24 bundles 
of old cloth, 139 pieces of Chaddar, 340 blankets, 764 
banians, 80 mds. of seeds, 40 mds. of bran, 5 mds. of Dal, 
2 mds. of salt, too loose bundles of fodder, 12 Kahans and 
1 1 Pans of straw were distributed for cattle, and 686 houses 
were erdcicd. 

Saimdanmnda. 

SecrcUry, R. K. Mission. 
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Obituary 

The American mail brings us the sad news of the death 
of Mr. F. S. Rhodehamel. Mr. Rhodehamel was an occa- 
sional contributor to our magazine and a true friend of our 
mission work in California. At his home in Oakland our 
Swamis and Brahmacharins always met with a hearty wel- 
come. One of our Swamis, then a Brahmacharin, enjoyed his 
unstinted hospitality for nearly four years. Mr. Rhodehamel 
was one of a small group of friends through whose generos- 
ity and moral support the Shanti Ashrama during its early 
struggles could successfully bridge over the most critical 
period of its existence. 

Mr. Rhodehamel was a staunch Vedantist, and Swami 
Vivekananda was his chosen ideal. He attended Swamiji’s 
first lecture in California, and from that moment a new light 
dawned on his soul. He had found his Guru, and with 
childlike simplicity he accepted as final the teachings of his 
great master.# With an exceedingly lender and loving heart he 
combined a sharp intellect. His always active mind was 
centred in the truths of Vedanta, and his real enjoyment 
ill life consisted in discussing religious problems and in ex- 
tolling the greatness of his beloved Guru. May he live in 
peace and ble.ssediiess at the feet of his master I 

An article lately received from Mr. Rhodehamel appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Miscellany 

Under the auspices of the Central Co-operative Anti- 
malaria Society a crowded meeting attended by nearly 2,000 
people was held on 6 lh May last at the M. £. School, Bel nr 
under the presidency of Miss Josephine MacLeod, a staunch 
devotee of the Raniakrislina Mission, who has lately been 
appointed a Commissioner of the Bally municipality in 
the district of Howrah, for the purpose of forming a 
Society to fight Malaria. Mr. K. P. Roy, M piihlicity 
oflicer of the Public Health Departnient, gave an eloquent 
addre.ss illustrated by Bioscopic tilms on Anti-malaria mettiods 
and other Sanitary Problems, which was appreciated by all. A 
committee was formed 011 the spot for the formation of an 
Anti-Malaria Society with Miss MacLeod as chairman. 

During the first three Sundays of March Swami Paiama- 
nanda visited Utica, Syracuse, Buffalo, Cinciiiiiaii and Los 
Angeles. All his lectures were warmly received. On every 
occasion he was urged to read from his new book of poems, 
** Soul’s Secret Door.” They met with deep appreciation 
everywhere ; but special enthusiasm was shown for the poems 
of his unpublished second volume, from which he also read 
and which will soon go to press. While in Los Angeles the- 
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Svvami lectured at Hollywood and Altadeiia, as well as in Los 
Angeles, but his visit was chiedy directed towards procuring a 
suitable Peace Retreat as an extension of his work in Boston. 
A remarkable piece of property in the arms of the Sierra 
Madre mountains covering 135 acres was secured. It is de- 
clared to be one of the most beautiful spots in southern 
California. 

In connection with the birthday anniversary of Sri Kama- 
krishiia, a public meeting was held on Sunday, the 61I1 May 
under the pre:>iileiicy of Pandit Bhawani Dutt Joshi, Vakil, at 
tlie Pubtic Libraiy, Ainiora. Rai Bahadur Pandit Diiartna- 
iianda Joshi and Pandit Laksliini Datt Paiide spoke eloqueiuly 
on the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishiia. i\iii(iiL 
Badri Dull Paiide, Kdiior, Shakti," in ins interesiing lecluie 
dwelt on the spirit of toleration ami harmony, that was the 
keynote of ine universal religion wincli was lived aiui prcacmal 
by Sri Kamakiishna. Tiie ineeiitig came to a close widi the 
distribuiion of Prasad. 

Under the auspices of liie Western India Vi /t'kananda 
Society, Swami V^istnvaiianda ot iIk: Rainakrisnna Mission is 
conducting a Vedanta class cvciy Saluid.u loan (i ?,•; 

p.in. 107-30 p.ia. in me iiah ol uu* Viuing llin.iu 

ciaiioii, Cjirg.iuiii Back Ko.id, BfiiiiD.iy. 'J'he ttn: 
liOKliiig a weekly X'edauLi cla^s at die i K tin 1 . i . • . na 
Ashraina, Santa Cruz, Bombay, every Sund ly niminng houi 
S-30 a. 111. io 9-30 a. Ill, 

At tlie request of the P^t:^id«int of the H.iii>^ahha, D oi.--:!- 
liig, Sriinat Swami .Abliedaiiaiitiaji M.inai.tj, esi Imu ot 

the Kauiakii.Nhna Mission, who now at Darj eiiiq;, d> ii\\*!':d 
a highly in'tliuctive lecture on the .San tlaii.i Un.ti m.i on l iiii.ty, 
the ibtn Alay ia^t at tt:e i|iiulu Piihiic ll.iii. 'I'iie h.iii was 
lilleu to oveillowing by a icprc.sv iiiadve an. lienee 01 di.: liindii 
Cummuriity, including a laige iiiiiuhei of Hindu ladies. 

'i'lie Swaiinj) spoke ft>i iieaviy two houis 111 Kiigli li .md 
then hall an hour in JWiigali on liie univei'^.il itleals oi die 
Saiiataiia Dharma. lie pointed out by qunu'ng Vedic (exts 
that the (Jud of the Paernal Religion is One wiuioul a se t oiid. 
'i'he Swami emphasi.'ied that the lime has whi ii tiie 

Hindus of all sects and creeds should join ham Is widi the 
followers of other religions and stand on the CMnimon plat- 
iorrn of the Kleinai Religion, lie alsti p'>i tiled out ih.ii the 
Saiiatana Dharma haa no room lor iinioiichahiln^’, for ii in- 
culcates that all souis arc p.iils of the stupendous WtK^le, the 
Supreme ^Spirit, and obseived that w'onieii have equal rights 
with men in the social and spiiituai lines. 








Katha Upa, i. t£t. 4 


Aiise ! Awake I And stop nut till the Goal is reached. 

— Swam I Vivekamanda. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH SWA MI 
TURIYANANDA. 

( Coniinui'd from pu^c 204,) 

You are your own witness. If any mistakes 
have been made, well, let bygones be bvRoiics. Say, 

won’t do any such thin«' in future.” And if 
you do not repeat the act, tlieie, you attain your 
object. 

‘‘Whenever one’s mind condeniiis a wicked 
course of life, one should sincerely repent and do 
evil no more.” (Sanskrit verse.) 

As one begins to feel rcpu}i*;uancc to wicked 
deeds one must resolutely discard them — then he 
can be free from their clutclu*«. “I will not do it 
any more sonc ha.s to say this with j^reat vijnoiir 
and detcriuiualiou. I’f one expiates tor oki :l.us 
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and commits them again, it will lead to no result. 
Sri Ramakrishna disliked a happy 'go* lucky spirit. 
A good bullock, he used to say, would start and 
jump as soon as you touch its tail. He used to 
say of Swamiji, “See, what a heroic temperament 
he has ! As soon as he sets his mind on a thing, 
he applies himself heart and soul to it.” Cir- 
cumstances may be favourable or unfavourable — 
who cares for it ? We must strain every nerve to 
accomplish the thing. If you have the resolution 
that you will do it at any cost^ you will find that 
great dangers which, yon thought, would over- 
power you, ultimately turned out to be your helpers. 
But you must struggle sincerely. Does one find 
circumstances always propitious? Consider what 
you have got to do as your duty and go on. Are 
you not undecaying and immortal always ? So why 
should you go about seeking favourable circum- 
stances? It is you who have projected all this. 

5^: II 

“He who wishes to think upon the Lord after 
all his engagements have been finished, is like the 
fool who wishes to bathe in the sea after it has 
ceased to break into waves.” 

One wishes to bathe in the sea and waits and 
waits, with the idea that one would do it when the 
waves have come to rest. Nonsense ! Can that ever 
be ! Instead of doing so, you buffet against the waves, 
have your bath and come out. The sea remains 
as it is. So in this world, you must manage to call 
upon the Lord in the midst of these waves. It is 
a wild-"oo.sc'Chasc to be on the look out for 
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opportunities. Now or never 1 Apply yourselves 
to it, and disadvantages will turn into advantages. 

Thus says Ramprasad addressing himself, — 

“ Don’t you hanker after comfort if you will reside 
at the fearless feet of the Mother.. ..Why should 
you be a fool in action ? Try your best and you will 
reap an excellent harvest.” 

How beautifully expressed ! There is no free- 
dom, no li^spite until you have fulfilled your duties.' 
That which you have given up without performing, 
is in store for yon — only to appear again. Face 
the brute ! You can’t save yourself by flight. Taking 
up the monastic life will be advantageous, while 
the householder’s life is disadvantageous — such 
considerations are futile. You cannot come to the 
next stage without performing the duties of the 
previous one. Aspire for higher things but never 
shirk the present duties. Don’t do that. The 
case of those who live a celibate life from their 
boyhood is different. They have come with such 
good Samskaras that even if they live in the world, 
they will live there as Sanuyasias. You are what 
you are — you cannot jump to a different state. 
Avoidance is not good, nor is it possible. Do your 
duties in the world but think of God all the while. 
The case of the unchaste woman is an illustration 
in point. One must pray from the bottom of one’s 
heart to have a steadfast devotion for God. To 
make oneself ready, the association of Sadhus and 
occasional retirement into solitude are necessary. 
If one is sincere the I^ord Himself prepares the way. 
You have to offer this mind unto Him. You 
have ^ churn butter first, and then only it 
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won’t mix by remaining in water. The greatness 
of a Sadhn is in proportion to the amount of self- 
examination he has made — to the degree of inti- 
mate knowledge he has of his ins and outs. Self- 
examination is a very difficult task. It is extremely 
difficult to detect the tricks that the mind plays. 
Great God ! 


OCCASIONAI* NOTES. 

CCDOK otir own Motherland a pinction of the 
* two great systems — Hinduism and Islam — ■ 
Vedanta brain and Islam body — is the only hope. I 
see in my mind’s eye the future perfect India 
rising out of this chaos and strife, glorious and 
invincible, with Vedantic brain and Islam body.” 
Nearly a quarter of a century has elapsed since these 
memorable words were written by the great patriot- 
saint of Modern India, the Swami Vivekananda. 
The much talked of Hindu-Moslcm unity was not 
then in the air. Neither did the lamentable intcr- 
communal dissensions, so rampant in recent years, 
which followed the new awakening of the Indian 
people, sweep over, the land in all their intensity 
at that time. Religious quarrels were of rare 
occurrence in spite of various provoking causes and 
ignoble attempts on the part of interested parties 
to create a division among the people. The two 
sister communities lived side by side in peace and 
concord. The followers of both the religions 
even visited at times the shrines of each other’s 
deities and saints, and joined in their religions 
icstivals and celebrations, without being subjected 
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to the condemnation of the majority of their 
co-religionists. Bnt in the generality of cases 
this harmony was by no means perfect. It 
was based more or less on worldly interests, 
an^. there existed tinder it seeds of discord and 
dissension as later events came to prove. With 
the vision of a true prophet that he was, the 
Swami clearly saw its weak points. He, therefore, 
placed repeatedly before his countrymen the ideal 
of a union of hearts beating to the same spiritual 
tunc. He advocated a truly national union founded 
on a deeper experience of the soul, on the ex- 
chang;e and assimilation of each other’s ideals 
and principles, on a synthesis of the democratic 
practices of Islam with the universal principles of 
the Vfedanta’. 

* 

* ♦ 

The Mohammedan invaders as a .whole came 
to make India their permanent home. There were 
no doubt solitary freebooters whose chief pleasure 
lay in plunder and Slaughter, in carrying off to 
their native lapjs vast booties of gold and silver, 
jewels and rubies and other valuable treasures. But 
the majority of the Mohammedan invaders settled 
down in the land and became thoroughly natural- 
ised, although they did not allow themselves to 
be merged into the great body of the Hindu com- 
munity like the hosts of non-Moslems who had come 
before them. Their main concern did not, there- 
fore, lie in the relentless domination and exploita- 
tion of the land. They did not revel in living on the 
fat of the land and at the same time in enriching 
other countries with India’s priceless treasures. 
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On the other hand they identified themselves to a 
considerable extent with the weals and woes of the 
laud of their adoption. They enriched its art 
and architecture, music and literature, polity and 
philosophy. They contributed towards the union 
of the noblest ideals of Hinduism with the demo- 
cratic spirit of Islam. There were indeed religious 
zealots among Mussalmans who under the sway of 
intolerance and fanaticism did not scruple to propa- 
gate their faith by means of bloody persecutions 
and forcible conversions. But in spite of these 
highly discordant notes there existed a harmony 
among the greater bulk of the followers of Islam, 
the majority of whom were converts from Buddh- 
ism and Hinduism, and were linked to the country 
by the bond of a common heritage, culture and tradi- 
tion. The Hindu and the Moslem lived liked the 
twin children of Mother India commanding their best 
love and devotion. But the one great defect in 
this spirit of brotherhood was that there was no 
perfect union of hearts as they did not yet fully 
realise the deeper bonds of union — the community 
of spiritual ideals and aspirations. 

* 

* * 

Ever since the momentous period when Hindu- 
ism came in close contact with the militant faith 
of Islam, some of the greatest of Hindu teachers 
tried to discover the inner unity and spiritual 
bonds of the two religions. A galaxy of reformers 
of the first magnitude flourished in India and 
preached the universality of Religion, and placed 
before the Hindus and Mohammedans alike the 
great principles which alone could touch the inmost 
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chords of their hearts, and were calculated to unite 
them in a spirit of mutual respect and sympathy, 
true love and brotherhood. Kabir and Nanak, to 
inention only two of the great reformers of this 
age, preached by practice and precept the funda- 
mental unity of the Vedic religion and Islam. They 
received within their folds disciples from both the 
communities, who in reality worshipped the One 
God of the universe. “The God of the Hindus,” said 
Kabir, “ was the same as the God of the Moham- 
medans, be he invoked as Rama or Alla.” “The 
city of the Hindu God is in the East (Benares) , 
and the city of the Mussalman God is in the West 
(Mecca), but search your hearts, and there you 
will 6nd the God both of Hindus and Mussalmans.” 
The teachings of Nanak, too, breathed the same 
spiiit of love and catholicity. “ There is no 
Hindu,” preached this great prophet of Hindu- 
Moslem unity, “and there is no Mussalman. To 
him whose delusion of the heart is gone Hindu 
and Mussalman are the same.” With the help of 
their unerring intuitive vision these great lovers of 
God realised in their heart of hearts that to the 
religious Indian, national unity must be based on 
the community of spiritual ideals and aspirations. 
And this alone, they declared with all the passion 
of their soul, could bring about a true Hindu- 
Mosletn unity so very essential to the advancement 
and well-being of the country. 

* 

* * 

The eternal principles lying at the back of all 
religions, which were so passionately lived and 
preached by the prophets of religious unity, came 
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to be forgotten with the efflux of time. And the 
time-'Bpirit again demanded the adrent of another 
great prophet who could embody in his life aud 
demonstrate before mankind a perfect religious 
synthesis and harmony in the midst of the mur* 
murs of the warring Hindu and Moslem communities 
in India. Pof the fulfilment of this demand 
flourished Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. An 
extraordinary man that he was, he delivered his 
message in his unique way. He dived into the very 
depths of his being to realise the unity between 
Islam aud Hinduism, and placed before the world 
the great truth that the One Eternal Being “is in- 
voked by some as God, by some as Allah, by some 
as Hari, aud by others as Brahman.” To him this 
unity was a realisation. A Hindu of Hindus though 
he was, he took formal initiation from a devout 
Sufi, underwent the religious disciplines of Sufism, 
and ultimately attained to the highest spiritual 
goal of Islam aud Vedanta alike. “ The drop 
fell into the ocean and became annihilated. To 
turn into the very ocean is its permanence. An- 
nihilate yourself, so that you may have salvation. 
When you go away. Truth sits in your place.” — So 
has sung the great Sufi poet Shaikh Farkluddiu 
Attar, and these ideas remind us of the suiHuium 
bonum of Vedanta as proclaimed by the noble 
Rishis of Vedic India— “As the flowing streams 
having relinquished their names and forms, merge 
themselves in the ocean, so the wise man being 
free from name and form attains to the effulgent 
Supreme Brahmau.” In these days of inter- 
communal strifes and dissensions this message of 
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Unity is sure to develop inutUciI respect and sym- 
pathy, brinjr about peace and harmony, and iilli' 
niately break down the barriers slandinjr between 
the two mighty streams of culture flowing towards 
the One Ocean of peace and blessedness. 

* 

♦ * 

The great lesson which the history of our coni- 
iniinal life has repeatedly taught us, a lesson which 
has again and again been lost upon us, is that for a 
peu[)Ie which instinctively values si)iiitiial interests 
more than the mundane affairs, national solidarity 
should be based on Ihc eternal ideals and principles 
of lelii'ion. Material interests, which soiiietiines 
tend to unite diverse comniutities to rciiiedy eoiu« 
moil wrongs perpetrated by a common cuLiiiy, 
may bo of great help to effect a teii?porary alliance, 
but these can never bring about any abiding 
union worth tlie name. Such a union is to be 
based mat on the cpiieksaiid of e.Kpedieiicy.. luiL 
on the b‘..{l-iuek of spiiiinal ideals. We slunild 
learn to look iipcjii all our coininunal and natiuii il 
(jiiestions from the staudjioiiit of oai .spiritital ideals 
ill order Llia.t we may ei adieate < iu- \t.iy cause ot all 
our ipuiircls and dissensions, a nd brliig about a 
jK'ifect union ot hearts. Uet llie Mns.sahnaii draw 
his insjuration from tlio douio u.ilic spirit of 
Islam. Let. the Hindu look up to the universal 
piiueiples of his religion for guidance and prac> 
lice in everyday life. If we can follow the highest 
dictates of our respective religions, and place the 
highei interests of oiii being alwavs in view, we 
.shall naturallv sink the iiiinoi diihreiKes Ukclv to 
a. ? «i e'»iiiie‘ t lOn wiiu i Ik pi'vjbU:.us eit 
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otir life, religioila and social, economic and political. 
Let ns not forget that ultimately onr life’s problem 
is one. And to find an easy and successful solu- 
tion to it each community stands in urgent need 
of the other’s hearty co-operation and service. It 
is of primary importance for us to realise that the 
Hindu and the Mohammedan are part and parcel of 
of the one humanity. And each is fulfilling in his 
own way the great purpose of the Lord of the 
universe. Let ns heartily join hands with one 
another in the worship and service of the One God, 
humanity and country and thereby attain to our 
national, communal and individual self-realisation. 


THE PLACE OF SELF-EFFORT IN THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

Bv A STunKNT OP Religion. 

S^VERY religion preaches that this little span of life in the 
world here is not the be-all and end-ali of our existence. 
It promises us a further life where we shall reap the rewards 
of our actions so far as they are good and the punishments 
so far as they are bad. It therefore becomes necessary 
not only that every one should understand the nature of 
righteous conduct but also that he should strenuously follow 
the path of righteousness throughout his life. These prin- 
ciples arc sometimes called the divine commandments, and 
their sole purpose so far as many can make out is to really 
increase the happiness of mankind both here and hereafter. 

In this endeavour for a higher happiness we should like 
to inquire into the place of the effort of the individual in order 
that he may reach the consummation desired. It is obvious 
that no result is ever achieved by mere idleness, livery 
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achievement presupposes adequate effort behind it, and it 
stands to reason that the summum bonum or perfection which 
a person evidentijr aims at in his religious life can alone 
accrue from a supreme effort in which he harnesses all his 
energies for the purpose. 

But at certain stages of the development of his mind the 
anxious enquirer after truth is confronted by a few theories 
which have gained currency in the world of spiritual thought. 
The law of Karma is sometimes understood to connote that 
everybody is a mere tool in the hands of his past, that an 
individual is merely born a sinner or a saint according to his 
previous life, and that a criminal cannot help committing 
crimes although he wills the contrary. Even those that may not 
believe in the law of Karma assert the same thing in a 
different way when they sometimes contend that free-will is 
impossible, and that all our actions are the necessary and in- 
evitable result of a predetermination of circumstances and 
causes over which we have no control. There, also, they 
hold, therefore, that there is no place for self-effort to achieve 
anything. Again, it is a fact that in every scripture of the 
world we meet with passages greatly praising self-surrender* 
to the Lord and an apparent quietism with a firm conviction 
that He will do everything for us, and that we need hardly do 
anything to push on our spiritual progress. These scriptures 
would also have us suppress our egoism, and feel that the 
Lord is doing everything for us. Nay, they go further and 
assert that everything is the result of the grace of the Lord, 
that without Him not even a straw moves (i), and that it is 
the Lord that is eveiything (2). Through fear of Him the 
fire bums, the sun shines, the wind blows, the universe lives 
and death stalks the earth (3). All these ideas of the law of 
Karma, self-surrender and Divine grace are no doubt trae to 

(i) $*f *1 I 

(*) I— Bhag. Gita. 

(j) » 

npfj H— Katha. Up. 
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a certain extent, and they are therefore likely to confuse the 
enquirer after truth if their correct interpretation is not clear- 
ly coiiipiehended. In our opinion these principles arc not 
anlngonistic to the necessity of sclf-cITort in the spiritual life. 

The law of Karma only means that wc have to reap what 
we sow, that every action of ours — good, had or indifferent- 
leads to a reward or punishment which wc must enjoy or 
suffer at a future time, either in this life or at a later one. 
The law of Karma also means that every action leaves an 
impress on us creating a tendency to similar action under 
similar circumstances at a future time. If these are the only 
two senses in which the law of Karma can be understood, 
it is clear that there is immense scope for us to manufacture 
fresh Karma every minute of our lives by putting forth fresh 
effort, which is not entirely determined by what we have done 
in the past. This leads us to a consideration as to what is 
free-will, and how far our actions are predetermined, It may 
even be admitted that a confirmed thief has his Smnskaras of 
stealing so strongly developed that he cannot help committing 
a particular theft at a particular time. But luckily for 
humanity, nature has ordained that with every wrong act the 
wrong-doer should sooner or later suffer a punishment and 
a contrition in his own heart in order that he may struggle 
hard and wriggle out of this evil tendency. Wc thus see that 
even here there is ample scope for self-effort. 

We shall next try to understand what the scriptures mean 
by the suppression of the ego and the surrender of the self 
to the Lord’s will. The subject naturally leads us to think 
of what is known as Karma Yoga. Life means work, and so 
long as any person lives he will have to do work. Kven idle- 
ness is a kind of work in the scientific sense. We have 
already pointed out our idea of the law of Karma. If a man 
is to work, and if every work leads to succeeding work as a 
result, it would seem that this wheel of life and death is un- 
ending. Is there no way out of it ? The best solution comes 
from the Lord Sri Krishna in the Bhagavad-Gita. He says — 
‘‘ It is only work that is not done as a sacrifice unto Me that 
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binds and leads to further life and results. Do thou therefore 
work, unattached and tmthout clinging to results," (Bhagavad- 
Gita III. 9). To work unattached is to feel that the senses do 
the work (i), that the Giiiias do it (2), and that Prakriti or nature 
is responsible for the work (3). The suppression of the ego is 
therefore the feeling that it is not ** I *’ that work but that it is 
my Prakriti or lower nature, and that it can be brought 
under control and completely suppressed at least at the time 
when we attain the highest vision of illumination or Mukti. 
So long as wc work with the feeling that we are not the doers, 
and that we do not want results, such works cannot bear for 
us further fruits. In preaching the way of renunciation Sri 
Krishna also says : ** Do not give up work. You cannot live 
even for a minute without working. Work for the preserva- 
tion of the body (4) till you learn to realise Me. Work for 
sacrifice, Tapasya and making gifts, only without egotism 
and without caring for results. Such works will purify your 
mind and lead you on to realise Me.” (5) 

While advocating the necessity for effort on the part of 
the aspirant after knowledge let us not be understood to deny 
cither the need or the value of the Lord's grace in the path 
of spiritual progress. We fully concur with the teaching of 
the Katha Upanishad that “This Atman is not to be attained 
by a study of the Vedas, nor by intelligence, nor by much 
hearing ; but He is realised by him whom He chooses ; to 
him the Atman reveals Himself.” (6) 

(1) Bhag. Gita. 

(2) 1— Ibid, 

(3) * 1^5 I— Ibid. 

(4) ^ ^ cr^i^nr: • 

n % ^ «— ibid. 

(5) ^ »r 1 

21^ 11— ibid. 

(6) *if«F»in»rr ST I 

5T»ai«ri^ ww Rfiw wi? It 
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We have strongly emphasised the value of self-effort in 
the spiritual life. Here a caution appears to be necessary 
in order that such self-effort may not make us egotistic and 
presume that all success on the path is our own doing. 
People may imagine that they have contributed their offering 
of pra)rer, meditation and service to the Lord, and He in’ 
return is therefore bound to open the gates of heaven for 
them. There can be no greater mistake than this idea. The 
Lord is not a merchant who deals out so many maunds of 
sugar-candy to his customers because they appear to think 
that they have offered a portion of their heart to Him. Whose 
heart is it after all that they possess, too ? Is it not His and 
His alone ? This is why we hold that His grace is necessary, 
even to let us make an effort to work to reach Him. After a 
stage of development we shall ourselves soon begin to feel 
that behind our own efforts there is the Lord Himself, 
prompting us to follow the right path and continue the 
Sadhana. The great Pavhari Baba of Gbazipur once told the 
Swami Vivekananda that the secret of work lay in concentra- 
ting on the means as if it were the end itself. This is some- 
times interpreted to mean that even as the Lord is the end of 
our struggles so is He also the means of our achievement 
of Him. The works of devotion have ail to be performed 
with the knowledge that His grace is prompting us through 
and through to reach Him. It also helps us a good deal to 
suppress our egoism, and therefore avoid a fall in our 
spiritual progress, to feel that our Sadhana and religious life 
are the working of the spirit of the Lord Himself. 

What is egoism and how are we to suppress it t It is 
egoism to feel that we are the body, mind or spirit, apart 
and distinct from every person or thing around us. Such a 
feeling of aloofness naturally prompts us to accumulate more 
wealth, power and fame for ourselves, if need be at the ex- 
pense of those around us. The manifestation of this feeling 
rouses opposition from everyone else, and competition, 
jealousy, hatred and misery are the result. This egoism is 
ruinous in the long run even to the successful competitor and 
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has to be suppressed, if he seeks real happiness. It is the 
egoism of Avidya, and its suppression is self-sacrifice. Where 
however we feel that we are the children of God, that all the 
strength for achieving success are in us, and that we should 
build up a most beautiful character of selflessness and 
puiity, such egoism may be characterised to be of a divine 
nature and will be most helpful in the spiritual life. It is 
the sanctification of all effort. 

Every religion prescribes Tapasya or self-control and 
Japam or constant God^thought as a preliminary exercise for 
the higher spiritual experiences : Are these not the expression 
of effort ? Have we not seen these practised in the lives of 
the saints who constantly devote their time and attention to 
keep their minds engaged in suitable spiritual exercises ? 

The great Bhashyakara Sri Sankaracharya says, These 
three are the difficult requisites for obtaining liberation and 
depend on the mercy af the gods, — the human birth, the desire 
for salvation, and the company of the great-souled ones/''*^ lie 
draws attention to the human birth as a requisite in order to 
point out that even gods have to be born as men to achieve the 
highest emancipation, as well as to caution us against wasting 
this precious human life of ours in vain pursuits. He next 
insists on the firm desire for salvation which is the motive 
power for all effort and action in the spiritual world. It is 
a law of nature that every demand is supplied. If there is a 
desire for salvation sufficiently earnest, the Guru is bound to 
come and the Lord will Himself send the right teacher at 
the right time and place to the earnest seeker after truth. 

The Lord Buddha preached his great religion to mankind 
building up his entire system on a series of individual 
efforts to reach the highest goal without looking up to any 
adventitious support from any God, however all-powerful and 
all-gracious He may be. 

We all know the great Christian commandments, Love 
the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart and with all thy mind 

II— Viveka-Ch. 
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and with all ihy soul.” Love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
This universal luve, we take it, is the real kingdom of heaven 
which is within us, and of which die Lord Jesus said, Ask 
and ye shall receive, knock and it shall be opened unto you, 
seek and ye shall find.” Is this not scli-ellort? 

The illustrious Svvaini Vivekanaiida has sumrnari.sed the 
\vid>; range of religious thought, modern and ancient, Kaslerii 
and Western, in a pithy epigram in his Kaja Yoga, as follows : 

Each soul is potentially divine. The goal is to manifest 
the divine within, by coiUroliing nature external and iiileriial. 

Do this either by work, or worship, or psychic control or 
philosophy, by one, or more, or all of these — ‘and be fiee- 

This is the wiiole of religion. Doctrines, or dogmas, or 
rituals, or books, or temples, or forms are but secoiuluiy 
details.” 

Every person lias to evolve perfection by oiir or more 
of the four means clasNirie*! here in a geiiei.d way. We have 
to c'*iiir»)l nature, inner or outer, and direct our energies in 
certain channels in order lint wo may evolve this pLU lection. 
And this naturally means the putting forth of the highest 
cffoit. 

It will be noticed that the Sw^ami classified our acliv ties for 
reaching perfection into four kinds, namely, Karma VV)ga, 
Ijhakti Yoga, Raja Yoga and jiiana Yoga. We have alieady 
explained the fniidamenlal principle of Karma Yoga, which 
demanils noii-aitachment and sclf-^actifice needing slicii- 
uons elToit. 

The Naiada-snlra in its imjiiiiy into Bhakti says ; — 

“ ^ rile teachers llius sing the me<nis of reaching Rliakti. 

(.live lip and worldly company. 

Practisv unbroken devcniaii. 

Hear the glories of the L*nd and repeat them to others. 

* HCT wpiHifsr irmr’ir: i 
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Seek the compassion of the great and the holy sages, and 
jpray for Divine mercy. 

The company of the gre2t is hard to get, hard to reach 
And never in vain. 

Even the company of the great is obtained only through 
the compassion of God. 

Put forth your best efforts to achieve these. Put forth 
your best efforts to achieve these.” *' 

With regard to Raja Voga or psychic control the very 
first steps on the path are Yama and Niyama, which mean 
the building up of the highest moral character, including 
harmlessless, truthfulness, non-stealing, continence, non- 
receiving, purity of body and mind, contentment, self- 
control, study of scriptures and the worsiiip of God. The 
whole system of Raja Yoga is based on tiie continuous 
practice of conlroliing the mind-stuff from peering into na- 
ture outside, thus liberating the Purusha to shine in His 
own effulgent glory. 

With reference to Jnana iNIarga or the path of knowledge, 
the Lord Sri Krishna says in theBhagavad Oita (Cliap. Xlll)'-^ 
Humbleness, tnitlifiilness, and liarmlesMiess, 

Patience and honour, reverence for ilie wise, 

Purity, constancy, coiilroi of self, 

I'oiUcmpt of sense-deiighls, self-sacrifice, 

Detachment, lightly holding uiuo home, 

Children and wife, and all that biiuleili men 
An cver-tranquil heart in foruiiies good 
and fortunes evil, with a will set linii 
To worship Me — Me only I ceasing not ; 
t.oving all solitiulcs, and sliiiiiiiing iioi^e 
Of foolish crowds; ciideavoiii.s ro.olufe 
To reach perception of the Utmost Soul, 

And grace to understand wliat gain ii were 
So to attain — this is true Wisdom, Priiicc ! ’’ 

I 

o 
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Bhagavan Sri Sankaracharya in his great commentary on 
the Vyasa Sutras says, “ A person will become entitled to 
study the Vedanta and attain Brahma-jnana only after he has 
obtained the following four quatincalions. 

I. — Discerning between the eternal and non-eternal sub- 
stance, or the real and the unreal, as they are sometimes 
called. 

II. — The giving up of the desire for the enjoyment of 
rewards here or in other worlds. 

III. — (i) Sama, or the control of the mind and the inner 
organs of sense. 

(2) Dama, or the control of the outer senses. 

(3) Up^r^ti, or restraining the mind from thinking about 
its previous experiences. 

(4) Titiksha, the ideal forbearance and control of our 
feelings, or indifference to heat and cold or the power to 
bear pleasure and pain. 

(5) Samadliana, or complete concentration. 

(6) Shraddha, or faith, i. c. belief in the truths of scrip- 
ture and earnestness in realising those truths. 

IV. — Mumukshutvam, or the longing for liberation, or 
intense desire to pass “ from the non-existing to the existing, 
from darkness to light, and from death to immortality." 

It is suflieient for the purpose of this article to point out 
that these qualifications cannot be obtained without strenuous 
effort for years. 

Apart from the precepts of the scriptures, we see the 
necessity for effort exemplified in the life-struggles of the 
saints and sages the world over. Kven the great world- 
teachers like Jesus, Mahomet, Kuddha, Rama or Raniakrishna 
are said to have worked hard in their early life to achieve 
perfection. 

The Lord Sri Krishna sums up His teaching of the Gila 
with the following sentences, “ Hear thou again My supreme 
word, the profotindest of all. Because ihou art dearly beloved 
of Me, therefore will I speak what is good to thee. Occupy 
thy mind with Me. Be devoted to Me. Sacrifice to Me. 
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Bow down to Me. Thou shall reach Myself. Truly do I 
promise unto thee, for thou art dear unto Me. Relinquishing 
all Dharmas, take refuge in Me alone, I will liberate thee 
from all sins. Grieve not.*’ — Bhagavad-Gita XVIII, 65, 66. 

I'here is nothing to prevent us from supposing that even 
the desire and the struggle to reach the Lord come to us by 
His divine grace, for has He not said in another place : To 

them ever steadfast and serving Me with affection I give that 
Buddhi Yoga (desire for liberation) by which they come 
unto Me (1). Out of compassion for them, I abiding in 
their hearts, destroy the darkness born of ignorance, by the 
luminous lamp of knowledge (2).” And with the will (Buddhi) 
the Lord gives him according to the worth of his previous 
actions, does each person again struggle for perfection (3) 
and attain success. 

This working of the Lord's grace is perhaps such as not 
to need 'very much of an effort from the Sadhaka who is 
very advanced on the spiritual path, for as the Gita says, 
“ There is no work to do, for the man who is devoted to the 
Atman, who is satisfied with the Atman, and who is blissful in 
the Atman alone.*’ (4) 

The story of Ajamila is familiar to every Hindu. It is re- 
corded that in later life he w^as not particularly known for any 
great piety or spiritual yearning. Only at his death-bed he called 
out to his son ‘ Narayana, Narayana,’ and this was enough to 
give him Mukti. Such a result can easily be ascribed to his 
good Karma in a former birth. Similarly Sri Ramakiishna, 
speaks of a class of Hathat-Siddhas who reach perfection 
with little effort in a single birth. 


«irswrfs?r W ii— Giia x. lo, 

(*) M «f*r; i 

htctht u— Gita x. 1 1. 

(3) ’wil n ?r«iT Gita VI. 43. 

(4) *im: i 

^ 3 KnS *f «— GiU HI. 17. 
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We therefore hold thsit self-effort and Sadliana are abso- 
lutely necessary for every person. The effort fs to obtain 
the qualifications of a Yogi, Bhakta, Jnani, or Karmi. It is 
the building up of the highest character with a desire to reach 
the I.ord. Such an effort has to be one-pointed and whole- 
hearted seeing that the end aimed at is nothing short of the 
highest good. 

We shall now conclude the article with a few of the 
inimitable sayings of Sri Ramakrishna on the relative positions 
of self-effort and grace in the spiritual life : 

“ What means should we adopt to get free from the 
clutches of Mara.’ lie who yearns to be free from its 
clutches is shown lire way by God Himself. Only ceaseless 
yearning is necessary.'.' 

“ In your sincere yearning, if you but proceed one step. 
He will go towards you ten steps to receive you; nay, He is 
there already before you in your innermost heart, prompting 
you to seek His aid.” 

** As long as there is no breeae blowing, we f.tn ourselves 
to alleviate heal; but when the breeze begins to blow for all 
men, rich aud poor, we give up fanning. We should our- 
selves persevere to reach our final goal as long as there is no 
help from above ; but when fortunately that help comes to 
any, let him stop labouring and persevering, not otherwise." 

“ As a general rule nothing takes place all of a sudden, 
and one must go through long preparations before one can 
attain perfection. Babu Dwarka Nath Mitter was not made a 
Judge of the High Court in one day. He had to work hard 
and spend years of arduous toil and study before he was 
raised to the Bench of the High Court. Those who are not 
willing to undergo that trouble and labour, must be prepared 
to remain as mere briefless pleaders. However, through the 
grace of God sudden exaltation does take place now and then, 
as was the case with Kalidasa, who from the state of an 
ignorant rustic, rose at once, through the grace of Mother 
Sarasvati, to be the greatest poet of India.” 

■ *'A householder devotee; Bhagavsm, we have heard that 
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thou hast seen God. So please make us see Him also. How 
can one make acquaintance with the Kord i ” 

Sri Ramakrishna : Everything depends upon the will ci 
the Lord. Work is necessary for God-vision. If you merely 
sit on the shore of a lake and say, There are fisii in this 
lake,’’ will you get any i Go and get the things necessary for 
fishing ; get a rod and line and bait, and throw some lure in 
tlte water. Then from the deep water the fish will rise and 
come near when you can see and catch them. You wish 
me to show you God while you sit quietly by. without 
making the least effort You would have the curd set, the 
butter churned and held before your mouth ! You ask me to 
catch the fish and put it in your hands I How unreasonable 
is your demand, you see ! ” 


REMINISCENCES OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

By Prof. G. S. Buate, M. A. 

I had the rare privilege of having the late Swami Viveka* 
nanda as our guest at Belgaum, I believe some time in 
189s. I am not sure of the date, but it was about six months 
before he reached Madras and there became better known than 
he was before. If 1 remember aright, it was his first visit to 
Madras that led to his selection as representotive of India at 
the Congress of Religions held at Chicago. As very few 
people in India had the advantage of knowing him before he 
made a name for himself, I think it would be interesting to 
set down a few reminiscences, however hazy, of his visit and 
stay at Belgaum. 

The Swami came to Belgaum from Kolhapur with a note 
from the Khangi Karbhari of the Maharaja, Mr. Golvalkar. 
He had reached Kolhapur with a note from the Durbar of 
Bhavnagar to the Durbar of Kolhapur. I do net remember 
whether the Swami bad stayed in Bombay or merely passed 
Ibrougb. 1 remember him appearing one morning about six 
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o'clock wilh a note from Mr. Golvalkar who was a great 
friend of my father’s. The Swami was rather striking in 
appearance and appeared to be ■ even at first sight somewliat 
out of tile common run of men. But neither my father nor 
any one else in the family or even in our small town was pre- 
pared to find in our guest the remarkable man that he turned 
out to be. 

From the very first day of the Swaini's stay occurred little 
incidents which ied us to revise our ideas about him. In the 
first place, though he wore clothes bearing the familiar colour 
of a sanyasi’s garments, he appeared to be dressed dif- 
ferently from the familiar brotherhood of sanyasis. He 
used to wear a buiiyan. Instead of the danda he carried a 
lung stick, something like a walking-stick. His kit consisted 
of the usual gourd, a pocket copy of the Gita and one or 
two books (the names of which I do not remember, possibly 
they were some Upanishads). We were not accustomed to 
see a sanyasi using the English language as a medium of 
conversation, wearing a bunyan instead of sitting bare-bodied, 
and showing a versatility of intellect and variety of information 
which would have done credit to an accomplished man of 
the world. He used to speak Hindi quite fluently, but as our 
mother-tongue was Marathi he found it more convenient to 
use English more often than Hindi. 

The first day after the meal the Swami made a request for 
betel-nut and pan. Then either the same day or the day after, 
he wanted some tobacco for chewing. One can imagine the 
kind of horror which wofild be inspired by a sanyasi who 
is commonly regarded as having gone above these small 
creature comforts, showing a craving for these things. We 
bad discovered by his own admission that he was a non- 
Brahmin and yet a sanyasi, that he was a sanyasi and yet 
craved for things which only householders are supposed to 
want. 7'his was really topsy-turvydom, and yet he succeeded 
in changing our ideas. There was really nothing very 
wrong in a sanyasi wanting pan and supari or tobacco for 
chewing, but the explanation be gave of his craving disarmed 
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US completely. He said that he was a gay young man and a 
distinguished graduate of the Calcutta University and that hia 
life before he met Swami RamakriKhiia Paramahaiiisa was 
entirely different to what he became afterwards. As a result 
of the teachings of Swami Ramakrishna Paramahamsa he had 
changed his life and outlook, but some of these things he 
found it impossible to get rid of, and he let them remain as 
being of no very great consequence. As regards food, wiieri 
he was asked whether he was a vegetarian or a meat-eater, he 
said that as a man belonging not to the ordinary order of 
sanyasis but to tl)e order of the Parainahamsas’, he bad no 
option in the matter. 'I'be Paramahamsa, by the rules of that 
order, was bound to eat whatever was offered, and in cases 
where nothing could be offered he bad to go without footl. 
And a Paramahamsa was nut precluded from accepting b) 0 {l 
from any human being irrespective of his religions btdiefs. 
When he was asked whether he would accept iooil from non- 
Hindus, he told us that he had several times been iiinler the 
necessity of accepting food from Mahoniedaus. 

The Swami appeared to be very well grounded tn the old 
pandit method of studying Sanskrit. At the linio (»f his 
arrival, 1 was getting up the Ashi^nikyava by rote, and to my 
great surprise as a boy, his memory even in (pioting portions of 
the AshiatlhvaViZ which I had been painfully trying to remem- 
ber, was much superior to mine. U I remember aright, 
when my father wanted me to r«*peat the portions that I had 
been pr^-paring, I made sorne slips which to my confusion the 
Swami smilingly corrected. 'J'he < lT«.*cl of this was almost 
ovcrwhelniing .as far as iny feelings towards him were con- 
cerned. When there was amitticr occasif>u for repeating smne 
portions r)f ilie Amarakoshd, I thought it better to be prudent 
than clever, and as I fell doubtful .ib*Mii iny ability to repeat 
the portion w'ilh accuracy, I frankly c«»nfessed that I was un- 
able to do .so without committing mistakes. 'My father was 
naturally angry and annoyed at my f-.ulure to come up to his 
expectations, but 1 did noi want u» b^* caught once more and 
1 preferred the lemporiry ann'^wance \n\ lailic; to what I 
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regarded as a tiUtnitialton at the hand of our tiewly arrived 
guest. 

For a day or two after his arrival tiiy father Was busy in 
trying to take a measure of his guest. In that period he made 
Up his mind that the guest was luU only above tlie ordinary 
but was an extraordinary personality. So he got a few of his 
personal friends together, in order to fortify his own opinion 
of the Swanii. 'I'liey soon agreed that it was quite worth 
while to gel all the local leaders and learned men together. 
What struck us most in the crowded gatherings which began 
to be held every day after the presence of the Swanii became 
known to all in lielgaum, was the unfailing good humour 
which the Swami preserved in his conversations and even 
heated arguineiils. He was quick enough at retort, but the 
retort had no sting in it. One day we liad a ratiier amusing 
illustration of the Swamt's coolness in debate. There was at 
thill time in lielgauni an Executive Engineer who was the 
best-informed man in our town. He was one of the not 
uncommon types among liindiis. He was in his everyday 
life an orthodox Hindu of tiie type that I believe Southern 
India alone can produce. But in his mental outlook he was 
not onh’ a sceptic btil a verj* dogmatic adherent of what used 
to be thtMi regarded as the scientific outlook. He almost 
appeared to argue in spile of his orihodi»x mode of life that 
there was practically no sanction for religion or belief in 
religion except that the people were for a long time accus- 
tomed to Certain beliefs and practice.s. Holding these views 
he found the Swami rather an embarrassing opponent because 
the Swami had larger experience* knew more philosophy and 
more science than this local lutnhiary. Naturally he inr>re 
than once lust temper in argument and was discourteous, if 
nut positively rude, to the Swami. So iny father protested, 
but the Swami smilingly intervened and .said that he did not 
feci in any way disturbed by the methods of show of temper 
on the pan of this Kxecuiive Engineer. He saiii that in such 
circumstances the best niethcid to adopt was the one adopted 
by horscniaiiiers. He said that wiieii a trainer wants lo 
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break colls he merely aims at first to get on their backs, and 
having secured a hold on the back, limits his exertions to 
keeping his seat. He lets the colts try their best to throar 
him ofiE and in that attempt to exhaust their untrained energies, 
but when the colts have done their best and failed, then 
begins the real task of trie trainer. He becomes the master, 
and soon makes the colts feel that he means to be master, 
and then the course of training is comparatively smooth. He 
said that in debates and conversations this was the best 
method to adopt. Let your opponent try his best or worst, 
let him exhaust himself, and then when he has shown signs 
of fatigue, get control of him and make him do just whaU 
ever you wish Inin to do. In short, conviction rather than 
coiisti;iint or compulsion must be the aim of a man who 
waiK.s soln^Jill(tg more than mere silence from an opponent. 
Wiiiing consent on the part of the opponent must be the 
iijttviubie ic nil of .'Ucri a procedure. 

Tue S'.vumi was a mo>t cmbaiiaiising opponent for an 
impatient an<l do^Knut'ic He soon nonplussed in 

UJ^uin^-iit vil! MIC avnii'cibic inixiut in a Mofu-'Sil town. But his 
aim acif.-itred lo lio .«o much victory in debate and argu- 
meo.iinon PS a (‘ isire io crci.ie and spread tne feeling that 
the rime had come io« df:mon>tia'i:ig to the country and to 
the whole world th .t the iliutiu refigioii was not in a mori- 
bund condicon. The lime had come he used to say, for 
preaching to liie world trie pri;:e e-s ; u.Us contained in the 
Vcdania. His view of Vedaiua was, it appears to me, a great 
deal different from llie view that ha.s become iradiiional. His 
complaint appeared to be that Vedanta had been ueared too 
much as the possession of a sect competing for the loyalty of 
the Hindu along with other sects, and not as a life-giving 
perennial source of inspliation that it reai.y was. He used 
to say that the paiiicular danger of Vedanta was that its 
tenets and principles lent themselves easily to profession even 
by cowards. He used to say that the Vedanta may be pro- 
fessed by a coward, but it could be put into practice only 
by the most stout-hearted. The Vedanta was strong meat for 
4 
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weak stomachs. One of his favourite illustrations used to be 
that the doctrine of non-resistance necessarily involved the 
capacity and ability to resist and a conscious refraining from 
having recourse to resistance. If a strong man, he used to 
say, deliberately refrained from making use of his strength 
against either a rash or a weak opponent, then he could legiti- 
mately claim higher motives for his action. If, on the other 
hand, there was no obvious superiority of strength or the 
strength really lay on the side of his opponent, then the 
absence of the use of strength naturally raised the suspicion 
of cowardice. He used to say that that was the real 
essence of the advice by Sri Krishna to Arjuna. The waver- 
of mind on the part of Arjuna may have been easily due 
to other causes besides a genuine reluctance to use his iin- 
dcubted and unfailing strength. Therefore the long and 
involved argument embodied in the eighteen chapters of 
the Gita .— Indian Social Reformer. 


LETTERS OF SWAMI TURIYANANDA. 

( Extracts of a letter written to a Californian student. ) 

Rishikesh, 17 Feb. 1914. 

Dear 

The life of renunciation is the on ly life that can make us 
truly happy. No other life can ever do so. It is certain that 
c,nG day we shall have to give up everthing whether we will or 
not. It is much better to give it up gladly and freely before 
wc are compelled to do so. But if one cannot do that, the next 
best is to give everything over to Mother and abide by Her 
decree. Know Her to be the only guide in life under all 
conditions. Pleasure and pain pass away. They do not last 
long. We gather knowledge through experience ; and by not 
ideiuifying ourselves with pain or pleasure we gain freedom. \ 
lie always content with what Mother ordains. She knows 
v.liat is best for us. Such a life also brings peace and con- 
oiation ; and then the world can do us no barm. 
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You are Mother's children ; you need not be afraid of the 
world. Be devoted to Her and She will take care of you. 
She alone is Real. All else is vanity and vexation. Did not 
Jesus say : ** What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul ? Mother is the Soul 
of our souls. If we have Her we care not much for the 
things of this world. 

The world goes on in its way and will continue to 
do so for all eternity. But he who sees Mother in everything 
and knows for certain that it is all Her play will have rest for 
his soul and peace within. May we see Her hand and 
guidance in everything I May She bless us I 

Yours in the Mother, 
Turiyananda. 


( Translated from Bengali. ) 

57 Ramakanta Bose’s Street, Calcutta, 
25th November, 1918. 

Dear 

Glad to receive your letter of the 19th inst. I am v.o’: 
doing very well. * * The doctors say it is facial paralv«ii‘'^ 

But it is in a very mild form, and there is no cause ^ov 
anxiety. * * It will be as the Lord wishes. * • Gl’. I "o 

bear that you have derived joy from the study of Swamijl'.’ 
Jnana Yoga. It is because he has spoken those things 
personal realisation that they carry such force. This is tbc 
difference between speaking from personal knowledge and 
speaking from hearsay. Well, why have you expressed regret 
in that way? If the ego won’t go, you should remember 
Ramakrishna’s saying, “ Whose Is this egoism ? ’’ * — and re- 
main contented, knowing that it belongs to Him alone. It 
egoism won’t leave, then remain In the attitude of *I am His 
servant ’ or * I am His child ’ — this is what Sri Ramakrishna 
; teaches. If one establishes a relationship with Him, ih^\x 
there is no more anxiety or fear. One can be happy anywli 're, 

* There Is a nice pnn ontlio word ** Ahamk&r,** which in 
M be spilt into Abm ' (ego) and « fUU ' (whose). 
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it one lives where the Lor«i puts him, ;ind lixes his mind 
on His bles-sed h ei. Nucirness or di>tance is ready in the 
mind. Hence the Up.unshad say^, W 

ff5 vfyU'i: ' - ~ ‘ and ajjain It is near. It 

Is inside ail thi> and a;;ain It i:^ outside all this." Mtiy the Lord 
iulfil yoin uc.')i:es, is cair earnest prayer lo iliin. * * 

YoufS affectionately^ 
Tiiriyananda. 

Benares, 
ijlh April, if>2i. 

D^ar - — 

Glad to receive totu letter of ist Yaisakh. 1 hope through 
the giace of the Lord you are all passing your days in 
thoughts of God, living in the holy bosom of the Himalayas 
in good health am- peace of mind. ^ ^ l am sorry to hear 

that the last winter %vas loo much for you at M — . Didn't 
ymt know that it is extremely cold there in winter i Hov; 
could you miss your way while going from T — } And whai 
was the pain in your knee due to.^ Dili you fall down ? Or is 
it gout? However, take steps that it may not linger. 

Is your mention of varioii'^ physical ailments and mcnt.il 
discomforts a hint that you de.siie to go elsewhere ? I cannot 
make anything out of it. Will the mind be steady of itself 
unless you try to make it .so? Whetiier you go to a retired 
part of the Himalayas favourable to spiritual practices^ or go 
anywhere else, the mind will always l>e with you, It will be 
to no purpose if ygu do not succeed in controlling it and 
directing its whole energy Godwards, and this you have to do 
through your own exertion. None will be able lo do this for 
you. Ol course it helps one a good deal to have a favour* 
able spot and associations. That'.s all. But it undoubtedly 
depends upon one's severe personal struggle to set. the mind 
right. Voii cannot say you had no. past good Karma, for 
you have had enough opportunity. Well, one accomplishes 
much by dint of special effort and care in this very life. B 
- 18 ^ simply due to tVie foolrslme.^ of his ' mind that man 
suffers in various ways. But one can minim ise these sufferings 
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if he succeeds in purifying: this mind. Happiness and misery 
fall to the lot of every one. None can escape from them. 
They will persist as long as the body lasts, but one is no longer 
0vercome by them if one devotes oneself wholly to God. They 
come and pass by. The intelligent man disregards them and 
sets his mind on God. They cease to be disturbing elements 
when the mind becomes accustomed to spiritual practice. 
Then the mind is absorbed in the bliss of devotion and 
enjoys peace. Practise devotion to the Lord and the mind 
will of itself become steady. Do not depend upon places aiul 
people, but lake refuge in the Atman within. Struggle heart 
and soul for the purification of the mind. Try that. Instead of 
being outgoing in your tendences you may be introspective, 
and may really direct yourself Godwards. desisting from all 
other hankerings. Then you will see that you will no longer 
go astray through the vain promptings of your mind, but will 
be the recipient of genuine peace and well-being through the 
grace of the Lord. * * 

Yours, witii best wishes, 
Turiyananda. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE DEPRESSED 
CLASSES. 

i^NE of the greatest evils of the present day Hindu social 
system is its neglect of tb^ so-called depressed classes. 
It is a great irony that we, the followers of a religiqn which 
proclaims the glory of the soul more forcibly than other 
faiths, should surpass them; all in social tyranny and spurn 
as low. and vile millions of our brothers and sisters who are the 
ifnages of the Lprd Supreme, residing equally in all beings.” 
]Put forUinately a new spirit is, awakening in . the country. 
And the more thoughtful members, of. Hindu society fire 
realising day by. day the extent of our social iniquity, often 
perpetrated in the name of religion, and many of them afe 
trying to remove it by, their constructive criticijiin. ae^.^even 
by active service. Mahatma Gandhi and followiDg him the 
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leaders of political thought in the country have for some' time, 
past made the question of the removal of untouchability one 
of the foremost planks in national reconstruction. It is a great 
hopeful sign of the times that the members of the suppressed 
classes also are making very laudable attempts to elevate 
themselves, and assert their birth-rights with one voice which 
cannot go unheeded any longer. 

In May last a congress of the Cochin Depressed Classes, 
including both Hindus and Christians, was held at Trichur 
under the distinguished presidency of Sir T. Sadasiva Iyer, 
a retired Judge of the High Court, Madras. A high class 
Brahmin by birth, the president boldly admitted the great 
injustice and humiliation inflicted on the submerged classes, 
pathetically asked for forgiveness on behalf of the caste-Hindus 
and urged the latter io render their best service to their 
less fortunate brethren as a mark of repentance, if no higher 
motive would move them to action. He said : 

We, caste-Hindus, have inflicted unspeakable woes upon 
you, the descendants of the original inhabitants of the soil, for 
several generations past. We have denied to you even the rights 
permitted to dogs and cats and pigs. As our poet-seer 
Rabindranath says, through the mouth of a character in one 
of his stories ; * There is no harm in a cat sitting by and 
eating beside you, but if certain men so much as enter the 
room, the food has to be thrown away I How can one not 
condemn the caste system which has resulted in this contempt 
and insult of man by man ? If that is not unrighteous, I do 
not know what is. Those who cah despise their fellowmen so 
terribly can never rise to greatness; for them, in turn, shall be 
reserved the contempt of others.’ In these Malabar territories, 
this contempt and insult goes beyond all limits, as the doctrine 
of distance-pollution is carried here to extreme lengths and 
reduces a human being very far below the level of a village dog 
or village pig. I have therefore felt no wonder at the con- 

tempt and insults poured upon Indians in Kenya or South 
Africa or Canada. Are we Indians learning the lessons 
intended to be taught to os by what we suder in thoso 
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countries, the lesson, namely, that evil Karma, national or 
individual, must be counteracted by repentance and by acta 
of Reparation of the wrongs and evil deeds done by ua ? 

** The duty of us, caste-Hindus, is clear. We should try 
our best to wipe, out the long-standing debt of reparations 
we owe to you by not only begging your pardon mentally and 
morally, but by doing all kinds of social service to you, to 
the best of our power and ability, not in a condescending 
mood, but with due respect and consideration shown by a 
debtor when he discharges .his obligation to a patient long- 
suffering creditor. 1 request you in your turn to choose the 
better part, instead of treading the easy and natural path of 
revenging yourselves on us. That better part, no doubt 
requires you to follow a difficult and almost superhuman 
course, seeing the agesdong provocation you have been 
receiving from us. Your better part is to forgive us our sins 
and accept our preferred services in full discharge. While 
asserting your self-respect and holding your heads high, you 
must refrain from wishing to retaliate on us for our crimes.” 

I'he lecturer thus exposed the monstrous absurdity of the 
social custom which refuses to even a saintly member of 
the submerged classes access by several yards to the outer 
wall of a Hindu Temple, or to a street occupied by caste- 
Hindus or even to the bund of a tank (usually containing 
stinking, unclean water) used by caste-liindus, on pain of 
prosecution for a criminal offence. The absurdity and ludi- 
croiisne.ss of the thing is heightened when it is remembered 
that any I'liiyya Hindu changing his religion and hating the 
God in the temple and looking down upon the user.s of 
the tank or the re.sideiice of the street as heathens or kaffirs, 
can go along the street or approach the temple or the tank 
without polluting it. Am I using too strong language when 
1 state that the universal God, who equally loves all human 
beings, is more likely to be present in a mosque where all 
v/orshippers, who are reasonably pure in body and clothes, 
are Healed equally and admitted without distinction of caste, 
than in a lenijde even the oulei C4)mt ot which, a clean 
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devout Hindu is not periniiied to enter merely on tlie ground 
of his biriii ? " 

Sir Sadcisiva Iyer emphasised that the depressed classes 
should depend mainly on themselves for their iiplili, and 
draw their inspiration from the spriitiial ideals of their 
religions : 

“You have to cultivate the spirit of self-respect. You 
must be full of llte stern detenninaiioti to spare no elfon.s to 
raise yourselves mainly by your own exertions, while thank- 
fully accepiing help from your brothers belonging to ali t»lher 
comtniiiiities, if ofTeied in a brotherly spirit. IJiitii .selllc.M«( 
spiritual leaders rise among yourselves to hit you up, your 
position cannot be saiil to be secure. As the great Viveka* 
nanda said, no effort in any diicciion, political, social or 
economic, wiil succeed in liulia unless baseil on spiriiuaiiiy^ 
and led by truly religious leaders. Do not, therefore, merely 
rely on your nuinericai force t>r on your votes as citizens, 
or on other seculai expeiheiils to rai.NC yDiii^clve.-:. I’hese 
are neces>aiy as Im: the line iipiifling //7/tY 'iiiist 

Come ficiin spiritual fervor. Spiiitiial fervour is soiiieiinies 
thought to consist in building new temples, of stone or of 
brick and mortar. Don't torgei mat the hcait or a good, 
kind and religious man, thoir^n a Pulava by hiitn, is a tar 
better and purer temple of liie Dmd .Mahadeva, ihaii tiie Saivito 
temple of brick and stone whieh i> pollule.i by the pasMiig 
near it of a devotee (even weaiiiig imiy asUes aiid J<udrxtksha) 
simply becaii>e he i'^ a riiiyya or a Puiax-i oy birrii. ’ 

tie very rightly asked tin: members of the sul)mf*iged 
Commiiniiies l«) light for liieh ngriis but to ligiil without 
haired, for “ natied cc.iNClh mil h\ iiaiicd but by love.' Me 
happily com liideil hi- ilhimin.u.ng address b; biiiiging liome 
to ins audience that in the midst of this .-HUiicgie for etpial 
riciiis and privileges, ail coinnuiniiies, wlieiher Hindu or 
Christian, sin iild try to leatise the tiinclarnenlai unity ot tne:r 
religions, and cultivate a spiiit of line love ami broiti.-rhood, 
which is ab-i>Uiiely iieceb.-.aiy lor liic .solidarity and saUalioil 
of the Indian people. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Kf?r gurr i 

^TrirsTrwRnfr Ira % ii?ii 

The Lord said : 

1. The Gunas' Sattva, Rajas and Tamas be* 
long to the intellect and not to the Self. Through 
Sattva^ one should subdue the other two, and (sub* 
due) Sattva^ also by means of Sattva itself. 

[ Slokas 1-7 describe how Knowledge may arise through 
the destruction of the three Gunas. 

1 Gunas — the components of Prakrit! or sentient and in- 
sentient Nature. Tamas is inertia, Kijas is activity and Sattva 
is the equi]il)rium or balance between these two. For their 
respective functions in diherent spheres see Gita XVIll. 

'-i Through Satlva — i. e, by developing it. 

it Sat/va iisel/—on^ should control the functions of 

truthfulness, compassion etc. through that of absorption in 
Brabinaii. Compare Vivekachudamani, verse 278. ] 

cRTT w: ll^ll 

2. Through developed Sattva a man attains to 
that form of spirituality which consists in devotiott 
to Me. Through the use of Sattvika' things Sattva 
is developed; this leads to spirituality. 

[ » Sa/Jvika things — i. e. those that tend to purity, illumP 
nation aud so on. See note on oloka 0. J 

5 
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trii^ n^ii 

3. That superior form of spirituality which is 
brought on by an increase of Sattva destroys Rajas 
and Tamas. And when both of these are destroyed, 
inequity, which has its rise in them, is also quickly 
destroyed. 

WT^mrsq: sniT %^r*. «rar: ww ^ ^ \ 

«iT5f »p?frs«r iWH 

4. Scripture,* water, people, place, time, 
work, birth,- meditation, Mantram and purifica- 
tion — these are the ten causes which develop the 
Gunas. 

[ Scripture fiTf. — each of these has its Sattvika, Rajasika 
and Tamasika counterparts, the first conducing to purity, 
illumination and bliss; the second to temporary pleasure 
followed by a painful reaction ; and the last leading to ignor- 
ance and increasing bondage. See note on Sloka 6. 

'<< Birth — here means spiritual rebirth, i. e. taking initia- 
tion etc. ] 

vr: I 

cfTTO lixn 

5. Of these, those alone are Sattvika which 
the elders* praisp ; the Tainasa are what they con- 
demn ; while those are Rajasa about which they 
are indifferent.* 

WTH neti 

6. For the increase of Sattva a man should 
concern himself with Sattvika* things alone. 
Thence comes spirituality, and from this again 
Kno\vlcdgc---pending- the realisation of one’s 
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Independence and the removal of the superimposi- 
tions of gross and subtle bodies. 

[ ^ Saitvika &c. — e. g. only those scriptures are to be 
followed which teach Nivritti or the inarch back to the one- 
ness of Brahman, not those that teach Pravritti or continuing 
the multiplicity ( Rajasika ) or those that teach downright 
injurious tenets ( Tamasika ) ; similarly — holy water only is to 
be used, not scented water or wine etc ; one should mix only 
with spiritual people, not with worldly-minded or wicked 
people; a solitary place is to be preferred, not a public 
thoroughfare or a gaming house ; early morning or some such 
time is to be selected for meditation in preference to hours 
likely to cause distraction or dullness ; the obligatory and un- 
seliish works alone should be done, not selfish or dreadful 
ones; initiation into pure and non-injurious forms of religion 
is needed, not those that require much ado or those that are 
impure and harmful ; meditation should be on the Lord, not 
on sense-objects or on enemies with a view to revenge; 
Mantras such as Om are to be preferred, not those bring- 
ing worldly prosperity or causing injury to others ; purifica- 
tion of the mind is what we should care for, not trimming of 
the body merely, or places like slaughter-houses. 

3 Pending 6i’r. — i. e. devotion first purifies the mind and 
in that purified mind flashes Knowledge characterised by 
these two symptoms. ] 

IIV9N 

7. The fire that springs from the friction of 
bamboos in a forest burns that forest and is (itself) 
quenched. Similarly* the body which is the out- 
come of an intermixture of the Gunas, is destroyed 
in the manner of the fire. 

[ * Similarly &c. — ^The fire burns the whole forest by 
means of its flames. Similarly the body destroys the Gunas 
through Knowledge manifested in it. ] 

(To be continued.) 
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Sri Sankara*^ Bhakti 

Sankaracharya Number of the “ Hindu Mei^sage 
* coiUains. besides other learned contributions from the 
pen of well-known writers in South India, a highly interesting 
article on “ Sri Sankara's Bhakti " by Mr. R. Krishnaswami 
Iyer, m. a., b. l. The writer deals with one of the most 
common misconceptions which have gathered round the name 
of Sri Sankara — that the great Acharya did not lay sufficient 
stress on devotion as a means to the realisation of 
Brahman. 

Sankara had a more refined conception of Bhakti than 
what is generally understood by the term. It ordinarily 
implies the feeling of insignificance on the part of the individ- 
ual and his consequent dependence on the One Eternal 
Being. “ Sri Sankara does realise this/' says the writer. “ but 
at the same time he says that the almost complete effacement 
of the individuality of the worshipper, which is necessary 
for Jnana, is also present in true Bhakti. and that the percep- 
tion of subordination is not inconsistent with the sense of 
identity, the essence of true Jnana." 

It is indeed hard to reconcile the transcendental monism 
of Sankara i^rith the emotionalism of his devotion. But this 
does not imply that he was inconsistent. The reason is that 
** the subject of Ais devotion transcends and includes all parti- 
cular manifestations, call Him Vishnu, Siva or by any name that 
you like." 

Thus in many of Sankara’s writings particularly in those 
addressed to various gods and goddesses we see Sankara 
as a devotee of Siva, Vishnu, Bhavani, Lakshmi, Rama, 
Krishna and others— each of whom he regarded as a parti- 
cular aspect of the Absolute. “To say therefore that Sri 
Sukara did not lay emphasis on Bhakti," concludes the 
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writer, “ is simply to betray our own inability to understand 
aright the teachings of the great Acharya.” 

The Decadence of Europe 

Europe is in the throes of a great disaster unparalleled in 
her history. Degeneration has taken hold of her soul, 
and she seems to have little power to throw back this tide. 
The seeds of this decadence were first sown the day the 
European nations made economic imperialism their religion, 
and unrestricted domination and exploitation of non-European 
races the means to the realisation of this goal. This mad 
worship of Mammon undermined the moral foundation of 
European national life, and mutual rivalry and jealousy led 
to the great European war which saw the waste of a great 
portion of the wealth so unscrupulously taken from the un- 
fortunate East. But moat of the Western nations seem to be 
none the wiser for the terrible sufferings of the war. On the 
other hand there is a decided set back, and they are casting 
to the winds the high ideals of liberty. Equality and 
Fraternity which they still seem to profess. They are being 
actuated more and more by imperialistic ideas which in their 
present form mean the domination and exploitation not only 
of non-European races, but also of the weaker of their own 
European neighbours. 

Signor Nitti deplores this tragic mentality of many of 
the European countries in the second preface to his remark- 
able book “ The Decadence of Europe,” which has caused 
quite a stir in the political world. He says:— • 

“ Countries which were democratic until yesterday are now 
pervaded by the spirit of reaction and violence. There are 
countries in Europe which were free until yesterday, and in 
which there is no longer a Parliament or a free press. Many 
men are convinced that violence is a form of activity by 
which one can live, and live well. Thus we are descending 
the steps of morality to the level of barbarian peoples for 
whom might is right. Every day, in fact, people telk of the 
rights of victory. It is the argument ^which the barbarians 
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used — that he who conquers can do what he likes.” 

Such a regrettable attitude will certainly spell great disaster 
in the near future. But will better sense prevail in Europe 
so as to prevent the impending calamity i Time alone will 
answer this question. 

The Salvation of the Indian People 

We Hindus are accustomed to hear of the opinions of 
religious zealots who fondly believe that Christianity alone 
can bring about the salvation of the Indian people. But 
many of our co-religionists will be surprised, if not amused, to 
learn that a ‘ business administrator ' who declares himself 
*no religious enthusiast’ also holds a similar view. His 
Excellency Sir George Lloyd, Governor of Bombay, is recent- 
ly reported to have remarked to a member of the American 
Presbyterian Mission that “without Christianity he saw 
absolutely no hope of India. He found no satisfactory ethical 
or religious teaching in Hinduism.” Commenting on these 
observations the Indian Social Reformer of Bombay very truly 
says : “ Millions of people find both ethical and religious 
teaching in Hinduism, and it may not, after all, be the fault of 
Hinduism that His Excellency does not see either in it.” 

The charge that Hinduism does not encourage morality, 
so often brought forward by superficial students of the much 
abused religion, is quite absurd. For the Hindu religion not 
only supplies the highest ethical and religious needs of 
mankind as is evident from the lives of its many saints and 
sages, but also furnishes the very foundation of all morals and 
religion in the saving doctrines of the Upanishads, Gita and 
other scriptures which speak of the potential Divinity of man 
and of the glory of the Atman existing equally in all beings, 
human and animal alike. Very clearly does Dr. Deussen 
point out this great truth when he says : — “ The highest and 
the purest morality is the immediate consequence of the 
Vedanta. The Gospels fix quite correctly as the highest law 
of morality ‘Love your neighbour as yourself.* But why 
should I do so, since by the order of nature I feel pain and 
pleasure only in myself and not in my neighbour? The 
answer is not in the Bible but it is in the Veda in the great 
formula * That thou art ’ (Tat-tvam-asi) which gives, in three 
words, metaphysics and morals together." 

It is the want of a deep and sympathetic study of religions 
which make people depreciate faiths other than their own. 
But the sincere student of comparative religion always finds 
highly ethical and religious teachings in all religions, and 
draws inspiration from each one of them to strengthen his own 
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^aith and spiritual life. His Excellency Lord Lytton, Governor 
. of Bengal, acknowledged this fact in a speech delivered in 
' Calcutta on the last Scottish Churches College Day. He 
said — **The true test, surely, of any religion is the use it en- 
ables us to make of our lives; and the more we know of other 
* religions, the better use we can make of our own. 1 myself 
can truly say that the study of Buddhism and Brahman^Mift 
has made me a better Christian and a better man ; and 
no doubt the study Qjf Christianity, and especially the 
with good Christia):^, can make better M^libmechiits-^ afid 
Hindus.” ' 

Religious enthusiasts are at liberty to believe that India's 
salvation will come only through their particular faiths. But 
it will not be brought about by any single religion. By 
divine dispensation India has become the meeting-place of all 
religions professed by the different comtnunities of her children. 
And through the harmony of all of these the Indian 
people will find their salvation. It is highly essential for all 
who have India's well-being at heart to realise the great truth 
that God is one but His aspects are many. Diverse are the 
ways of approaching Him, and every religion of the world 
shows one of these.” (Sri Kamakrishna). 

The Annual Report of the R. K. Mission Home 
of Service, Benares, for 1922 

This twenty-second annual report is a biilliant record of 
the service rendered by the Sevashraina to thousands of 
diseased and poor Narayanas vrho are drawn to Benares from 
all corners of the country. During the year under review the 
Home supplied free medicines to 13.254 outdoor patients, 
and admitted 1,144 indoor cases, of which 13 were accommo- 
dated ill the refuge for invalids and widows. The outdoor 
relief department distributed money or weekly doles of rice 
to 143 families and persons. Six boys were admitted into the 
Boys’ Home which is under the care and guidance of an 
experienced and qualified Sannyasi worker. The spinning and 
tveaviiig class trained a number of boys, and supplied the 
Home with the requisite clothing, bed-sheets etc. 

The total receipts of the Home during the year including 
the previous year's balance amounted to Rs. 62,686-7 as. 
and the total expenditure came up to Rs. 37.254-4-3 
leaving a balance of Rs. 25,432-2-9 The Home earnestly 
appeals to our generous couiiiryinen for conlribiilions to- 
wards its permanent General Fund. 

Coviiribuiioiis will be thankfully received at the following 
addiess4*s:--(i) The I'lcbidcm, Rainakiiahna MiShiun, 
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Belur P. O., Dt. Howrah, Bengal. (2) The Hon. Assislant Secy*, 
I'he Rainakrishua Mission liome of Service, Laksha, Benares 
City, U. P. 

Miscellany 

The opening ceremony of the new outdoor dispensary 
building of the Raniakrishiia Mission Sevashnima, Katikha^, 
Plardwar, took place on Monday, the 21st May last in the 
midst of great rejoicing. Discourses suitable to the occasion 
were delivered by a learned Sadhii of the Kailash Math as well 
as by Mr. Jaiiiuiiadas Harakhjt of Bombay and Prof. Bidhu 
Biiusan Datta, m. a. of the Gurukul University, Kangri. 

We are glad to learn that Sett Naraiiidas I'hackersy 
Moolji of Btjinbay lias promised a tionation of Rs. 4000 (of 
which Rs. 1000 has already been paiil) for a suite of three 
rooms in the present structure, to be called the ** Lilabai 
Chai liable Dispeii.sary Building.*’ and has also offered the 
interest of the sum of Rs. 2 7000 to be t>aid every six inonilis 
for the maintenance of the *'Siikrishna Sudama Aiishadhalaya” 
to be located in the said ** Lilabai Charitable Dispensary 
Building." 


The Kalina Ramakrishna Seva Saniiti celebrated its 
annual Sri Ramakrislina Festival on the 19111 and 20th of May 
last. In a ladies’ gathering iield on tlie 19th. Sriinati Ainbika 
Devi gave away prixes to the girls of the Srikali Pathsala — 
a free primaiy school con<liicted by the Satniii. In the 
afternoon of the same day Swaini Maliadcvananda of the Sri 
Kainakrishna Maih. Dacca, opened a small exhibition of local 
products. 'I'lie next day about a tboiisaiid people assembled 
at the Ashrama coinpound to take part in the celebration and 
partook of the holy Prasad. 

Tlie annual meeting of the Saniiti was held in the after- 
noon. The Secretary read the yearly report which .spoke of 
the good work done by the .Samiti. Some 22 students were 
trained in tiie art of weaving in the Vivekananda Sliilpa 
Bhavan. The newly started Charitable Di.speiisary treated 
309 cases in tiie course of the four niontlis of its existence. 
It is a great pity that the Saniiti is suffering badly tor want 
of .sufficient funds, and bad to clo.se the Sri Kainakiishiia 
Pathsala — a free primary school for boys — conducted by it. \ 

We hope the gcner*)us public will come forward to help- 
this philaiilhropic vilbige iii»tiiu:iou.^ Contribiilious, how- 
ever small, will be thankfully received by the SecreUiry, R. K.. 
Seva Saiuili, P. O. Kubna, Dacca. 





Jipai 

Katha Uya, 7. tet. 

Arise ! Awake ! And slop not till the Go?’ is reached. 

— SWAM! VlVEKANANDA. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI 
TURIYANANDA. 

5th July., morning. 

The Swanii was shaviii", when a Brahmacharin 
saluted him. At this ouc of those present re- 
marked that one should not be saluted when ouc 
is shaviny;, or drinking water, or is carrying fire. 

The Swami — That is to say one should be care- 
ful not to disturb another on occasions like these. 

Noticing that the Brahinachariu saluted him 
from oncslde he said, “One should salute another 
in front, so that both may sec each other. Other- 
wise oue might as well salute mentally. Some 
say that so many injunctions and prohibitions are 
not good, they hamper freedom. I also used to 
think they were right. But the older I grow the 
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more I find such statements are of no value — utter 
nonsense. Restrictions are necessary. A thing is 
simply abused vhen it is given to those who are 
not qualified. It does not help towards freedom, 
rather it fosters license. But the man of realisa- 
tion is always beyond all injunctions and pro- 
hibitions. 


Sth July — 5 p '. m' 

It is drizzling to-day, but the heat is very 
oppressing. The Swami is seated in an easy- 
chair and says, It is very troublesome to sleep in 
the verandah — there is not a breath of air.” Then 
turning to Swami A. he said: Well, what’s the use 
of taking all this trouble ? They are doing so 
much for this body, but is it any way the better ? 

— ‘The body is but fragile.’ 

On being asked about the young man of Comilla 
who had renounced, he said, “He seems to be 
possessed of Vairagyam. He had initiation from 
a sage in Bengal and has been living according to 
his instructions for the last eleven years or so. He 
seems to be a good man. He came hereanother day, 
when I first came to know him. There arc Bengali 
Sadhus of the Ramanuja sect also, at Benares.” 

Referring to a boy Swami A. said to the Swam!,' 
” Sir, there was a proposal to put him in the Boys’ 
Home.” 

The Swami — Didn’t K — speak to you about 
another boy who having passed the Matriculation 
Examination wants to come here for studying in 
College ? What did you say to that ? 
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Swami A. — How can we say before seeing him 
whether he can be put with young boys or not ? 
But we shall try to do all wc can for him, after he 
comes here. 

The Swami— In our opinion^ when there is 
such an institution, it should be allowed to grow^ 
It would be unwise to check its growth. 

Swami A. — My idea is that if any real orphans 
come, they must be provided for in the Home? 
While those who can afford to pay their own ex-^ 
penses should better arrange elsewhere. 

The Swami — The country has taken up thef 
idea of the Sevaslirama.' Don’t you see how many 
Seva-samitis are being started ? Now we can stand 
by and let the thing be in the background. I had 
a talk about this with Swami Saradananda. We 
have not as yet been able to do anything for edu- 
cation. But this is a task that should be taken up 
now. 

Swami A.— Sir, in the verandah of our Boys*, 
Home we can start a class for day scholars, but 
there arises the difficulty that the boys so much 
lose sight of their own interests that when they 
come to understand that they have neither to 
pay school-fees nor fines, they begin to be very 
irregular. 

The Swami— They should be warned and 
expelled. D — Babu also wishes that such a 
school be started. — has offered some land for it, 
and the girls’ school has already been opened. He is 
now in want of capable teachers for boys. 

i capable m en.* N ow so 
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many graduates are coming, but one vainly looks 
for that spirit in them. I am not making any 
sweeping remark, but the majority are a bit way- 
ward. Their idea is that when they have left home 
they shortld by all means avoid exertions. They 
think of doing their bit of alloted work, and no 
more. And there is the regular provision for food. 
But no real progress will be made until they come 
to look upon all Sri Ramakrishna’s children as 
their nearest and dearest, and have brotherly 
feeling for all co-workers, — just as they used to do 
with their parents and brothers at home. It is 
going on somehow now, but one notices signs that 
betoken great danger ahead, after the elder gene- 
ration is gone. Then things will come to a pass. 
Men are not being trained. Some, again, remark 
that these are Swaraiji’s ideas — not Sri Rauia- 
krishna’s. Goodness graciotis ! Are Swamiji’s 
views different from Sri Kamakrishna’s ? If any 
has doubts, why doesn’t he come forward and 
have them solved? Discussions are always bene- 
ficial. 

Do you know — - who was in Madras? He also 
holds the same view. When I was lying serious* 
ly ill at the Holy Mother’s place in Calcutta, I itsed 
to have long discussions with him. He would 
not be convinced anyhow. Besides, it is useless 
to talk to such boys. They would refuse to be 
convinced of anything except what they have taken 
into their heads. And they would say, “Let us 
first find out some truth through contemplation, 
and afterwards we shall work.” 

^ spoke strongly against this attitude of 
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his, and S — gave him his version of the matter. 
The discourse had greatly appealed to S — , so he 
put it very strongly, adding things that I had never 
spoken. Then — wrote me a big imploring letter, 
to which I replied saying that most part of it I 
had not said. 

Everybody says he would practise meditation 
and Japam. But does he really do that? And is 
this the only way to realisation ? To be in the 
Order and not accept its creed is very bad. One 
must see what the creed is. They would take all 
the advantages of the Mission but won’t accept its 
creed. The spirit of Swamiji — that he would be 
born a hundred times simply to serve others, — this ' 
is the creed of the Mission, which they should by 
all means accept. Otherwise why should they be 
in it ? Are there not lots of monks ? Beg your 
food and meditate. 

Among the new batch I find S— is the right 
kind of boy — with plenty of energy, but he has 
not got a very good physique. He said to Maharaj, 

“ I will do whatever you will order me to, — but if I 
fail, you will have to go yourself.” He took up 
the work with courage and his latent powers were 
arotised. If one goes on working in this spirit, 
there comes a time when the inner powers flash all 
of a sudden. 




OCCASIONAL notes: 

absorption of life in great cities is really 
* the danger which most threatens modern 
humanity with decadence.” These poignant words 
of A. E.f the great practical idealist of modern 
Ireland, are literally true of India — a typically rural 
country. The unrestricted growth of industrialism 
is bringing into existence big cities and towns 
absorbing the best brain and wealth of the 
land. This dreadful exploitation is impoverishing 
the village and is threatening to break down the 
whole structure of India’s economic life. It is 
creating a homeless proletariat unknown in the 
India of the past. It is compelling the common 
villager to forsake the plough, arts and crafts to 
serve as a wage-earner in the big centres of 
industry and commerce. It is driving the middle 
class people out of the village to eke out a miser- 
able subsistence at the office desk as ‘ salariat ’ — • 
another landless community that is being manu-' 
factured by modern civilisation. Besides, the 
charms and enjoyments of the city life are inducing 
the aristocracy and the wealthy to quit the home- 
steads of their forefathers who possessed a living 
interest in their ancestral villages and liberally 
contributed to the general welfare. This mad rush 
from the country to the city is a serious menace to 
the rural life in India. The town is growing in- 
ordinately out of the spoils of the village, little 
thinking that in so doing it is undermining the 
very f9undatiou of its own economic lUe. 
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This clash of interests between the town and the 
village is one of the greatest tragedies of the 
present age of industrialism. The city deprives the 
village of its resources of men and products, and 
gives it nothing substantial in return. “Of all 
thieves,’* said Mr. £. L. Elmhirst in an illuininat* 
ing lecture on “The Robbery of the Soil,” published 
in the Modern Review, “the cities are the most 
ruthless. In the race to satisfy their demands the 
present individualistic type of Society, with its 
enslavement of the uneducated masses, its law* 
suits, its lack of culture and of all finer feelings 
and ideals, has completely obliterated the old com* 
mon life in which all, from the Brahman at the top 
to the labourers at the bottom, were servants of 
the common welfare. Now-a-days, in the scramble 
for gold and power, nutritious food, sanitary con* 
siderations and civic amenities ate sacrificed. The 
soil is given no chance to do its part, and poverty 
and disease, famines and fighting in law courts, 
complete the dismal picture.” The townspeople 
are not yet alive to the grim consequences of their 
merciless exploitation of the village. But retri* 
bution has already set in, and the urban people 
have commenced to pay heavily for their sins. The 
abnormal rise in the cost of living, the miseries of 
unemployment and various other acute distresses 
prevalent in the towns are the natural effects of 
the break'down of the rural economic life. And 
for this the townspeople may, to a great extent, be 
held responsible. 

* 

★ * 

A form of aggressive individualism is replaciug 
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the old communal spirit of rural India. It is 
cutting the villager away from the homestead of his 
ancestors, and is making him lose all the interests 
that linked him to the country and its tradition 
and culture. This implies a great moral and 
cultural loss to the individual and the community 
alike. Away from the checks and influences of the 
communal life, and as it often happens, of also the 
family life, the labouring and the middle classes 
fall easy victims to the temptations that surround 
them in the towns. While the people that are left 
behind in the villages, especially in those situated 
near big cities, suffer no less from a disastrous 
moral break-down proceeding side by side with 
their economic ruin. 

* 

♦ ^ 

The picture of a modern village in India is in- 
deed very saddening to paint. Almost everywhere 
there is found the poverty of food, scarcity of good 
water, neglect of sanitation, and prevalence of 
disease. The old spirit of co-operation is gradually 
dying out in most villages. And the relics of the 
ancient system are all that proclaim its past bene- 
ficence and glory. ' The caste trade guilds of 
ancient India are rapidly disintegrating. The bands 
of religious mendicants who wandered all over the 
country singing devotional songs are becoming 
rather scarce. Through their Bhajaus and Kirtans 
they used to disseminate the spiritual thoughts 
and ideals of the nation, and bring home to the 
people the highest purpose of human life, individ- 
ual and collective. The communal Pujas and 
Yatras, Kathakathas and Sankirtans which instilled 
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into the minds of the villagers the religious culture 
and traditions of their forefathers, are becoming 
rarer and rarer with the flow of time. Jealousy and 
competition are gradually taking the place trf love 
and co-operation which once made the village life 

bne of peace and plenty, piety and simplicity. 

* 

The break-down of the village community is one 
of the main causes of national degeneration in 
India. And in this matter the responsibility of us, 
the so-called educated classes, is by far the greatest. 
We have been sucking the life-blood of the ‘ illi- 
terate ’ villager without giving him anything in 
return, have been cditcating ourselves at his cost wil- 
fully keeping him in ignorance, and have been enjoy- 
ing the luxuries of the town life by impoverishing 
him ill a most heartless manner. In shoit, we are 
shamelessly making the villager subserve our econ- 
omic interests in every jiossibic way. This reck- 
less exploitation can no longer be cariicd on with 
impunity. It is high time for us now to slop the 
‘robbery,’ to realise that the interests of the 
village ami the city arc identical, and to take up 
immediately the question of village reconstruction 
in all earnestness. 

* 

I: ♦ 

Grave dangers await us, the so-called upper 
ela.sses, if we do not put a sto]> to the present ex- 
ploitation and oppression of the ina.s.ses. There is 
a limit to human patience, and this limit has already 
been reached in the case of these common people in 
India. A spirit of revolt has been born in theii 
hearts. And who know-.! Lhat they will not iis.€ 
3 ' ' ' ' 
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against us, the oppressors, like the poor and down- 
trodden in other lands, unless the wrongs are imme- 
diately righted ? There is still time, and we may 
yet save ourselves from the great disasters which 
are sure to overtake us if we do not mend our ways. 
“Remember that the nation lives in the cottage.' 

But, alas ! nobody ever did anything for them 

"When the masses will wake up, they will come to 
understand your oppression on them, and by a puff 
of their mouth you will be blown off ! Therefore, 
1 say, try to rouse those lower classes from slumber 
by imparting learning and culture to them. 'When 
they will awaken — and awaken one day they must — 
they also will not forget your good services to them 
and will remain grateful to you.” We have not yet 
paid any serious attention to this warning which 
the Swami Vivekananda gave us, the so-called upper 
classes in India, some twenty-five years back. 

At the back of our criminal neglect of the 
villages lies a narrow mentality bred by the present 
educational system in India. All the institutions 
of higher education being as a rule situated in the 
heart of cities, they create in us an all-absorbing 
interest in these centres of learning. Besides, there 
is practically no touch between the university and 
the village, and we itaturally come to lose all 
interest in the latter. And proud as we are of our 
literary attainments, we look upon the rural areas 
as seats of ignorance and superstition, and upon 
the ‘ illiterate ’ villagers as objects of disdain and 
contempt, although illiteracy does not necessarily 
mean want of culture and wisdom. Thus our 
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defective educational system, instead of serving as 
a unifying factor, is raising great barriers between 
the city and the village, between the educated 
classes and the masses. This isolation has so much 
circumscribed our mental outlook that we are 
inclined to think that the welfare of India depends 
primarily upon the improvement of the town, and 
that the salvation of the nation lies principally in 
the well-being and prosperity of the so-called 
educated classes. But nothing can be further from 
the truth. We are yet to understand that the main 
problem of India lies in the village, the home of 
the nation, and that the regeneration of the Indian 
people depends greatly upon the elevation of the 
masses and in the awakening of their lost in- 
dividuality and potential powers. The great task 
before us then is to help them to stand on their 
own feet, to solve the momentous problems that 
are peculiar to them, and also to join hands with 
the other classes in facing boldly the complex 
questions lying before the whole country. 

• ♦ 

* * 

On the communal life of the village rests the 
edifice of our national well-being. The reconstruc- 
tion of the village self-government is, therefore, 
of primary importance to our national regeneration. 
But before we take up this work in right earnest 
we should realise in our heart of hearts that the 
greatest need of modern India as well as of most other 
countries in the world, is what A. E. thinks to be 
most essential for Ireland’s national well-being — 
and this is “to create national ideals which will 
dominate the policy of statesmen, the actioss of 
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cili^zeos, the universities, the social otgnuizations, 
the administration of State departments, and unite 
in one spirit urban and rural life.” Wc are to bring 
home to the people these great ideals by our life and 
action. The sensations and agitations of our 
cities have been tried but found wanting. They 
can never help us to achieve our end. To. accom*^ 
plish this we are to shift now the centres of our 
activity from the city to the village, and build up 
our communal life from Us very foundation. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA PUT TO THE TEST.; 

[ ^ree rendering from Swami Saradananda’s 
“Lilaprasanga." ] 

A S instances of how Sri Ramakrishna tested his 
disciple Narendranath, later known as the 
Swami Vivekauanda, we relate the following 
incidents. 

The arrival of Narendranath at Dakshineswar 
was always hailed by Sri Ramakrishna with intense 
joy and exaltation of spirit. Even seeing him from 
a distance the Master’s love would flow out toward 
and, as it were, enfold the disciple. Innumerable 
times we have witnessed how at the sight of 
Narendranath Sri Ramakrishna overcome by cniO'* 
tion would stammer, ‘‘Here comes Na — , here 
comes Na — ,” unable to complete the sentence, and 
ffirould then enter into Samadhi. 

Alter Narendranath had been coming to 
Pakshineswar for some time the day came, how- 
ever, when all this changed and Sri Ramakrishna 
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began to treat him with utter indifference^ 
Narendranath came one day, saluted the Master 
aud sat down before him. But this time the usual 
inviting and loving welcome was not forthcoming. 
The Master neither greeted him nor inquired after 
his welfare. After looking at him once without a 
sign of recognition, as if he were a stranger, Sri 
Ramakrishna sat again silently immersed in his 
own thoughts. Narendranath, thinking Sri Rama- 
krishna to be absorbed in a deeper mood, left the 
room and joining Hazra, a devotee who was seated 
on the verandah, began to talk aud smoke with 
him. But later when he heard Sri Ramakrishna 
talk to others he went back into the room. Again 
the Master did not speak to him. Furthermore, 
turning his face away from him he lay down on 
his bed. This attitude of indifference he kept up 
all day. Toward evening Narendranath after 
^^luting the Master returned to Calcutta. 

A week later, when he came again, he found 
Sri Ramakrishna’s attitude toward him unchanged. 
He spent the day conversing with Hazra and others 
and before dusk returned home. The third and the 
fourth time it was the same. But Narendranath 
without resenting this continued to visit Sri Rama- 
kpshua exactly as before. 

In between these visits Sri Ramakrishna some- 
times sent someone to his home to enquire- after 
his welfare. But whenever Narendranath came 
near him he treated him with indifference. This 
went on for more than a month. Sri Ramakrishna 
noticing that Narendranath continued to come to 
him, one day caUed him to his si^ and said, “TeU 
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me, how is it that though I don’t speak a word to 
you, you still continue to come here ?” 

Narendranath replied, “Sir, it is not your words 
alone that draw me here. I love you and want to 
see you, therefore I come.” 

Sri Ramakrishna, highly pleased with the an- 
swer, said, “I was only testing you to find out 
whether yoti would stay away when I did not show 
you love and attention. Only one of your calibre 
could put up with so much neglect and indifference. 
Anyone else would have left me long ago and 
would never have come again.” 

Another instance will enable us to fully appre- 
ciate what stuff Narendranath was made of and 
also the intensity of his direct God- vision. 

Once Sri Ramakrishna calling Narendranath to 
Fanchavati, said to him, “You see, through the 
practice of severe spiritual discipline (Tapasya ) I 
have long ago acquired supernatural Yogic powers.' 
But what use can I make of them ? I cannot even 
keep my body properly covered. Therefore with 
the Mother’s permission I am thinking of giving 
them over to you. She has made known to me 
that you will have to do much work for Her. If I 
impart these powers to you, you may use them 
when necessary. What do you say to that ?” 

Since the blessed moment when Narendranath 
first saw Sri Ramakrishna he had observed various 
divine jjowers in the Master. He had therefore 
reason to believe Sri Ramakrishna’s words. But 
his natural yearning for God prompted him not to 
accept these powers without due consideration. 
After reflecting for a moment he asked, “ Sir, will 
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these powers help me towards God-realisation?” 

Sri Ramakrishna replied, ” No, they will not do 
that, but they will be very heljjful to you when after 
realising God you engage yourself in doing His 
work.” 

Hearing this Narendranath said, “Then I 
don’t want them. Let me first realise God and 
then I will decide whether I want them or not. If 
I accept these wonderful powers now, I may forget 
my ideal and making use of them for some selfish 
purpose may come to ruin.” 

We are not able to say for certain whether the 
Master really wanted to impart these supernatural 
powers to Narendranath or whether he simply 
wanted to test him. But we do know that he was 
greatly pleased when Nareudrauath rehised to 
accept them. 


OUT OF THE VEIL. 

W HOEVER has stood by the seashore, — of course ‘ with 
a heart that welcomes and receives,' — and watched 
the countless lines of billows, roaring and dancing, dashing 
and vanishing, may have asked the question within himself — 
Where are these mad dancers from, whither do they go, 
and what is all this roaring and dancing for ? ’’ And had he 
watched a little more closely he might have read his answer, 
too, in that gigantic phenomenon itself. From the vast 
ocean they come, to the ocean agtun they go, and it is the 
wind that makes them dance and roar like that. Standing 
on the narrow ridge of life surrounded by the vast ocean of 
the unknown, man has often asked the very same question, 
cspeciaMy when buffeted by t wes of misfortunes that blasted 
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his hopes or snatched away those nearest and dearest to his 
heart. But vainly has be £Lttenipt6d to comprehend the 
reality behind \hA world of phenomena. His proud, rational 
nature is pained to k^hiaitl so shrouded in the mist of 
ignorance. Thete cannot be any peace for him in darkness. 
An offspring of Light, he feels an inmost craving after knowl- 
edge which really forms the very background of his existence* 
He feels that he has a right to know, and that he would, only 
if he could, fathom the whole mystery of nature and be 
her master. Alas ! the poor instruments of his knowledge^ 
maimed and mangled as they are, return buffeted and 
baffled* lie feels that he can know but in fact he cannot^ 
This is the first wing of the mysterious veil of Maya or 
contradiction in Nature that man is ever attempting to remove. 

Again he wants ‘ to be,’ to exist eternally. But capricious 
Nature only brings home to him the stern fact that nothing 
can hold permanent existence on her bosom. Despair ovcr« 
powers him and life seems to be a burden. At such depressing 
moments a sweet voice from within speaks at times to his 
soul that he has been existing through eternity, nay, he has a 
right to exist and nothing on the face of proud nature can 
debar him from his divine right. He feels that he can exist 
but in fact he cannot. This is the second wing of the mys- 
terious curtain of Maya. 

There is a third wing too, to complete a mysterious tri- 
angular foldi as it were, to hold the helpless soul within. He 
wants to enjoy. Just like the musk-deer his life-long en- 
deavour has been to hunt after pleasure, which he fondly 
believes he can find in sense-objects. But alas I they are 
evanescent and slip through his fingers while he tries to get a 
firm hold of them. He gets only a shadow of what he wants. 
But can he give up the quest ? No, something within urges 
him to believe that bliss is his eternal, true nature and that all 
his sorrows and miseries are but things foreign to him. 
Aye, he is a child of bliss deprived of his rightful patrimony* 
ile wants to enjoy but in fact he cannot. This is another 



phase of the painful cotitr^ibtion Ih Nature — the Maya of the 
Vcdinti^t^. 

Thus is man whotn Gdd created ' after His dwn ittta^ ’ 
completely boOnd by the tbree'-witiged mystic curtain of 
Maya; He Wante to knOtr all, bot he cdhttot. He wants tO 
exist but is dragged away by all-powerful death. He wants tO 
dHnk deep Of the ciip of joy, but it slipS Off his llps. 

Since th'e very dawn bf 'creation the one end Of all human 
activities has bben to remove all the impediments barring the 
way to Sat-Chit-ananda or Eaisteuce, Knowledge and Bliss 
Absolute. In the Upanishads, the earliest records of human 
thought, wb And repeated attempts to pierce the mysterious 
curtain that veils the Truth. Nachiketa, the young lovely herd 
of one of the most poeti'c of the Upanishads viz. the 
Kathopanishad, makes his adventurous journey to the land 
of the departed and asks Yama, the king thereof, about the 
secret of immortality. He enquires : — 

There is this doubt amongst us, as to What happens td 
man when he dies. Some declare that he exists, others that 
he does not.s I want a solution to this great mystery ." 

Yama at first tries to keep from him the secret. But the 
indomitable young Seeker after Truth is determined to have 
it; So Yama, after testing his capability for receiving the 
highest knowledge, has at last to disclose the secret of secrets 
and impart to him the Atma-jnana or Self-knowledge which 
leads to true immortality. 

*1 ^ iwPsw i 

aniif stuff sr m 

The knowing soul is not born, nor does it die. It has not 
Come into being from anything, nor has anything come into 
being from it; This unborn, eternal, everlasting one suffers 
no destruction^ even when the body is destroyed.” 

In another of the Upanishads we meet With a true seec 
who thunders forth the truth : — 

SWT, WT it wT<nf% ft w n P r tifst i 
• « « « 

5^ «<«iwtqif4^4i4g tTsrtr: towiw » 
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“ Hearken, O ye, children of immortality, and O ye that 
dwell on high, 1 hatve known the Atmam, the mightiest Being 
who Is effulgent like the sun and is beyond all ignorance. By 
knowing Him alone one can attain immortality. There is no 
other way." 

The Mundakopanishad has another wonderful record of 
an attempt to remove the veil that hides absolute knowledge. 
Therein Shaunaka, the pupil, approaches Angirasa, the 
Rishi, to know the one fountain-head of all knowledge and 
inquires : — 

“ O Sir, what being known everything else is known ? " 
Thereupon the great sage makes an exhaustive and most 
thorough-going analysis of the different branches of knowledge 
and classifies them under two main heads—* Apara * or in- 
ferior and *Para’ or supreme. All the Vedas and the 
sciences connected with external nature, he classes under 
* Apara-vidya ’ which cannot lead to knowledge absolute. 
But that by which the knowledge of the omniscient and 
omnipotent Self is attained he calls *Fara Vidya’ or 
knowledge absolute. 

** Leaving aside all external knowledge, know the Self, the 
knower of all knowledge." 

Because He is the one source of knowledge, in Him is 
everything else fixed as the spokes of the wheel are to the nave. 
That self-effulgent Reality, the revealer of all knowledge, being 
known, all the knots of the heart are loosened, all doubts 
vanish and all Karma is destroyed. 

For He, the Self, is all-in-all ; all kinds of knowledge are 
but partial knowledge. Just as the secret of electricity being 
known, all the various manifestations of electrical energy are 
known thereby, likewise the Self, the one universal intel- 
ligence, being known, nothing remains unknown. 

Lastly, as regards the third wing of the mysterious curtarirv 
viz. that which conceals eternal bliss, we find a highly scientific 
and subtle analysis as also a wonderful revelation in the sixth* 
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Brahmana of the Chhandogya Upanishad. Therein Narada,a 
profound scholar who had mastered all the Vedas and other 
branches of learning, religious and secular, feels miserable 
in spite of his vast attainments. Finding no way to peace 
he goes to Sanatkumara and beseeches the sage to lead him 
beyond all sorrows. 

Sanatkumara gives an inward turn toNarada’s restless mind 
and makes him comprehend subtler and subtler truths until 
the pupil realises the * Bhuma ’ or the Unlimited. Declares 
the sage ; — 

% W ^ 

PrRsBffini**! fpf 1 

“ That which is unlimited is Bliss, there cannot be any 
happiness in the finite. The Infinite alone is Bliss, so tho 
Infinite alone is to be known.'* 

All sorrows, the sage asserts, arise out of the feeling of 
want. But when a person sees everything in the One, 
his real Self, all his wants are fulfilled. And the cause of 
sorrow is removed. So in order to transcend all sorrows he is 
to know the Atman that pervades everything. He concludes 

“The Self is below, the Self above; the Self is behind, 
the Self in front; the Self is to the right, the Self to the left; 
the Self is all-in-all. He who sees, meditates and realises 
thus, delights in the Self, plays with the Self and communes 
with the Self. He finds his bliss in the Self, is freed from all 
bondage, and all his desires in all regions are fulfilled." 

So we see that when the Atman is realised, all sorrows 
vanish. Unless and until we know this there will be 'no 
piercing of the veil, no cessation from births and deaths, 
doubts and misgivings, pangs and pains. This Atman is the 
One goal of our life, our divine heritage, our real nature and 
our native home. From this Atman we come, to this we 
return. The present troubles and tribulations of pur life 
result only from ignorance. 

Now the question arises— >how to realise the supreme 
Truth ? The Vedanta, the most catholic and raUonal science 
Of religioti> allows as many means as there are men on earth* 
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It is nothing but bigotry to dem^d that one particular; 
method should suit the taste and capacity of one and all. 
This irnreasoRable depiaed has done incalculable mischief tQ 
human society. But if we once looh into ^he Upanishads we 
shall he astonished to. And that the Rishis therein never cared to 
quarrel with the details. They were eager to discover the 
genend principles, the higher laws that would explain every 
detail. So the first question they would put to any seeker 
after truth was, “ Are yoq sincere ? Qo yo.u really want the 
Truth ? Do you sincerely hanker after it as a drowning man 
pants for a breath of air ? If you are contented at heart tyith 
your present life of sense-enjoymen,ts. and have come to satisfy, 
your idle curiosity, the Truth will never be revealed to. you. Sri 
Ramakrishna, the prophet pf Dakshiqeswar, truly observes : — 
“ Have that intense hankering for Trqth even as fhe mi sec- 
longs after gol^, the cow pants after her missing calf, an4 
the devoted wife heenly feels for her absent husband. Then 
the Truth is bound to reveal itself."- 

The method and means as laid down in. Ihe Upanishads. 
may, however, be classified under two main heads, viz. the 
path of Jnana or knowledge, and that of Upasana or devotion. 
The path of knowledge, that is the direct path, suits only a few 
brave souls who, after thoroughly examining all enjoyments, 
here and hereafter, have been fully convinced of their littleness 
rmd futility and feel no attraction for them. Nothing shprt of 
the Truth can satisfy them. They struggle hard and stake every-, 
thing near and dear for its realisation. But w[e seldom meet 
with such souls. The majo.rity are attached more pr less to. 
the charms and enjoyments of the world, ]f^oc such, the 
Srutis prescribe the indirect p,ath of Upasana or devotion. 

Whatever may be the detailed working out pf the principles, 
this much is sure that for the realisation of truth, relative oc 
absolute, three processes arp always, involved, viz. Vtpg, micf 
The Truth is first to be heard frQin the percepto^ 
and the scriptures, and a conviction should be gained thereof. 
The next step is to think over it with or without the help 
object. As long as a person requires somethpijg 
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concrete for his meditation ho ts an Upasaka^ but wheix 
he can do without it and comprehend the Truth itself he is n 
Jnani. The third step is Nididhyasana or a constant dwelling 
on the knowledge. In the case, of a Jnani it lh>ws as knowU 
edge itself, of course reflected in the clear mirror of the mjnd. 
But in the case of an Upasaka it takes the form of love oc 
devotion. Just as a man engaged in plucking dowers to make 
a garland for his beloved, feels in his heart of hearts a 
constant dow of love, nay, he feels hintself transformed as it 
were into love itself, similarly the Upasaka realises his self 
|n the form of the Upasya or object of worship which he has 
taken up as the symbol of the uqembodied SeV. So the. 
diderence lies only in the detailed working out of the prin* 
ciples, according to the tastes and capacities of the persons 
concerned. 

In conclusion, we most add that whether a person chooses 
fhe direct or the indirect method in going beyond the painful 
contradiction in ]^ature already referred to, he must, first 
pf all, feel that he is in bondage and must have the eagerness 
to cut thi^ asunder. This eagerness would give rise to the 
power of discrimination between the good and the pleasant, 
and discrimination will tell him to reject the pleasant and! 
embrace the good. lyuhout these all talks would be useless, 
nil endeavours futile. Trply therefore has it been declared 
liy the Sruti : — 

’Hrqrr ii 

“ The Atman can never h? realised by him who is weak 
either physically or menully, nor hx him who is careless ox 
unwilling to practise the necessary eitterngl renunciation suited 
to his position. But to the wise man who tries with these 
means at hand, the AUnan ryill sprely open the portals of the 
CgStle of Bliss.” 


SwAui Jnanbswarananoa, 




THOMAS A KEMPIS: 

1 . 

( His Life. ) 

^PHOMAS h. KEMPIS, the author of ‘‘ The Imitation of 
* Christ/' was born in the year 1379 at Kempen, a small, 
prosperous town, about forty miles north of Cologne, in a 
flat, fertile country along the Rhine. His family name was 
Haemerken. But when he became a monk this name was 
dropped and he became known as Thomas of Kempen. 

His parents, John and Gertrude, were of the labouring 
dass, his father being a worker in metal. They were frugal, 
hard-working people, fairly well educated, with a great love 
for simplicity and godliness. His mother was sedulous in 
the education of her children, attentive to her household 
duties, abstemious, modest and not given to much talk. She 
closely watched over the growth of her two children, two boys, 
John and Thomas, of whom John was the elder by fifteen 
years. She had for a time kept a little school at Kempen, and 
she was therefore able to give her sons the rudiments of 
education. 

The training which the boys received at home from their 
pious parents gave them a strong religious bent of mind. 
John had been sent to a, school at Deventer (in Holland) and 
in the course of time had joined a monaster)^ near Zwolle. 
And now, twelve years later, when Thomas was thirteen years 
old, he also expressed the desire to devote his life to the 
service of God and his fellow-men by embracing the monas- 
tic life. 

The parents would have liked to retain him by their side 
to be their comfort and support during their declining years. 
But putting aside their own interests they encouraged the boy 
in his holy resolutions. Offering their child to God and 
blessing him, they sent him on a long Journey of a hundred 
miles to join bis brotbei at Deventer. They never saw him 
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again, for Thomas never returned to his native tovrai ; and 
they died before he became famous. 

Thomas fared well during his long tramp from Kempen 
to Deventer, for the country through which he passed was 
inhabited by hospitable, kind-hearted peasants, who gave him 
food and lodging. But when he arrived at his destination he 
learned that John had gone to a monastery at Zwolle. The 
place, however, was not very far, and cheerfully he conti- 
nued his journey. ' At last he reached the monastery, and 
here the two brothers met after a long time. The meeting 
was a happy one, for from the very beginning the brothers felt 
a great attraction toward each other, an attraction which 
warmed into a tender friendship. 

John having been greatly benefited spiritually by the 
education he had received at Deventer, determined that his 
brother should have the same advantage. He, therefore, 
sent him with a letter of recommendation to Florentius, the 
saintly and scholarly Rector of the Brothers of Common Life 
at that city. 

The revered Father, being moved with pity toward the 
poor but talented lad, received him very kindly, and kept 
him for some time in the House of the Brothers of which he 
was Rector. He prepared him for school, and gave hint the 
books- he stood in need of. When Thomas was ready to attend 
the town-school, he placed him in the bouse of a devout 
matron who showed him and other students much kindness. 

When Thomas was eighteen years old, Florentius took 
him back to live in the house of the Brothers who offered a 
helping hand to poor students, providing them with food and 
lodging. There were then in the house some twenty priests 
and three lay-brothers, of whom one was the steward and 
did the marketing, one was in charge of the kitchen, and the 
third mended the clothes. 

The town-school, although really an independent institu- 
tion, was connected in various ways with the Brother-House. 
The Brothers had charge of part of the instruction, and 
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Malously contributed to the maintenance and advancement of 
the pupils. 

Thomas^ While still going: to school, took part ih tho 
devotional ekertises of the Brothers; and was drawn into thcit 
pious modes of life Which filled him with admiration; Nevef 
before^So hC tells us — had he seen men so devout, and so 
full of loVe towards Odd and their fellow-men. Living in the 
world, they were altogether unworldly. They were of One 
. heart and one mind in God. What each possessed was held 
in common J aHd being content with plain food and clothing; 
they took no thought for the morrow; 

The Rector of the school was also fchoir-master of the 
Church, and by bis orders Thomas used to sing in the choif 
together with his school^fellows. He studied grammar, logic, 
ethics, the Holy Scriptures; and copying of manuscripts. Ail 
that he needed was provided for him by the Brothers. 

In the serene and simple surroundings in the Brother- 
House Thomas was happy. His room-mate was a boy of his 
own age, Arnold of Schoonhoven, a boy of admirable piety; 
and sweet; amiable disposition. The boys became intimate 
ffiends and encouraged each otHet iii htilirtesS. 

When Thomas Was twenty years old he had attaiiled to i 
degree of scholarship that would have enabled him to take up 
the specialised Work of a univetsity. Bdt his mind was 
given to God ; and moved by a dreant and the advice of the 
saintly FlorChtius he soiighi admission to a neWly established 
monastery at Agnetenbetg, near iSwolle, of which his brother 
Was Prior. 

After six years of probation, during Which time he tnadd 
additional studies to fit himself for thC monastic life, he was 
ih the seventh yeat professed, that is, he received the 
religious habit. In the following year he took the final vows; 
and in the year 1413, whefi he was thirty-three years Old, was 
ordained as priest. 

At this monastery, shut in from the noise and strife of 
the world, Thomas k Kempis spent practically seventy years 
of his long lifCi Occasionally his duties called him away on 
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bhort journeys, but otherwise he knew only the world within 
, the monastery walls, where he was perfectly contested. It 
was a life of prayer, kthdy and labour. 

The monastery stood on a solitary hill at no great distance 
from the town of Zwolle. At the foot of the hill flowed the 
little river V'dchte, a stream abounding in fish. With great 
labour the barren hill was made fertile. The monks planted 
an orchard and gardens, and laid out paths and roadways^ 
Besides these manual labours, the good monks spent many 
hours in their religiobs duties and intellectual occupations. 
They studied, wrote, and transcribed manuscripts which they 
sold to secure funds to defray their expenses. 

Thomas was a skilful copyist. He transcribed the Bomait 
Missal, a large number of mystical and devotional treatises, 
and the entire Bible, which took him fifteen years to accom- 
plish. He wrote, besides “The Imitation of Christ,’^ 
biographies of Groote and Florentius and nine of their dis- 
ciples. He also wrote handbooks for novices and other 
religious treatises. He taught the young members of the 
monastery and was often called upon to deliver sermons-. 

In addition to these various occupations he wrotd thO 
chronicle of the monastery and assisted in the choir for he 
was an accomplished musician. He loved books, and when- 
ever an opportunity offered he would retire to his cell to 
read “ a little book in a little nook.” But most of his sparO 
time was spent in prayer and meditation. 

In 1435 he was made Sub-Prior of the monastery, and ill 
I433 Procurator. But this office was not to his liking as the 
Outward duties connected with it abstracted him too much 
from meditation and his more profitable labours .as an authon 
He was soon relieved of it and re-elected as Sub-Prior. This 
post he re.signed in 1456 and afterwards he held no parti- 
cular office in the monastery. 

As life passed he became more and more rapt in mystic 
Visions. “ Ills cell was bis Paradise, the Church or choir his 
Ileaven, and the Word of God hi.; food.” He had given his 
message to the tvorld and he was row realising this iiiessagtl 
4 
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in his own life. The only sadness that entered into his life 
was that one by one he saw most of his brother-monks, 
including his brother John, Isud at rest in the little cemetery 
near the cloister. 

In his old age he suffered from dropsy and in the year 
1471, when he was ninety-two years old, he fell asleep in the 
Lord. 

He was a man of somewhat less than average height. 
Inclined to corpulency. His massive features had a healthy, 
brownish complexion. He had bright, piercing eyes, the 
sight of which was so good that even in his old age he did 
not require spectacles. He was a man of quiet, cheerful dis- 
position, not given to argumentation or vain words, but always 
ready to instruct those who came to him for advice. The 
love of God and the happiness of unbroken fellowship with 
Him, was the ultimate object of all his efforts. And this 
object he attained to a wonderful degree. His whole being 
was imbued with the love of Christ, and peace and blessedness 
filled his heart. 

« » 


SwAMi Atulananda« 


CHRISTIANISED HINDUISM AND HINDUISED 
CHRISTIANITY. 

*FH£ spirit of reform is by no means foreign to Hinduism as 
* its critics often wrongly believe. On the other hand, 
it is part and parcel of the inexhaustible vitality of the eternal 
religion of the Vedas. It asserted itself again and again in 
the form of various revivalistic activities whenever the 
necessity arose. At present this spirit is finding its expression 
in various reform movements helping the people to break 
down the encrustations and realise the fundamental principles 
and universal ideals of their religion. The fountain-head of 
this inspiration lies in the heart of Hinduism itself. The 
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impact of alien cultures is only an apparent cause of the 
renaissance. But superficial critics, specially among the 
Christian missionaries, who are unacquainted with the true 
soul of Hindiusm, and are ignorant of ita phenomenal power of 
assimilation and adaptability, rush in to attribute this reforma- 
tion solely to the influence of Christianity and the labours of 
Christian missionaries in India. 

The Literary Digest quotes a missionary. Bishop Fred B. 
Fisher, who after finishing thirty thousand miles of tour in India, 
is reported to have remarked — “ The big reform movements 
in Hinduism, Mohammedanism, and Buddhism, everywhere 
to be found in India, are part and parcal of the Christianizing 
process. From the Roof of the World to the Indian Ocean 
this new awakening of the old, dead fsuths is evident. We 
hear a great deal about ' modem Hinduism,’ ‘ modem 
Mohammedanism,’ which are, however, contradictions in 
terms. To modernise Hinduism and Mohammedanism is to 
destroy them as they have hitherto existed. The Word of 
Jesus Christ has done that. The ideals and ethics of the 
Nazarene are the big moving forces in the modernization of 
Indian religions, which are taking them over unto themselves, 
incorporating the principles of Jesus into their own beliefs. 
The Christian competition can be met in no other way. The 
East must assimilate Christianity or be assimilated by it. It 
is one and the same thing in result.” These words 
betray both the ignorance and the religious bias of the 
Bishop. The only redeeming point in the remarks is that 
they clearly indicate how the Christian missionaries are learn- 
ing to be less ambitious than before. The saner among 
them are realising more and more the wonderful vitality and 
resisting power of the great non-Christian religions, and are 
giving up the hope of the wholesale assimilation of theic 
followers into the body of the Christian Church. They are 
now even prepared to be satisfied by Christianising the pagan 
religions and clttiming their followers as their own I 

None can gainsay the contribution of Christianity, or to be 

more accurate, of the Western culture— for they are by no means 
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synonymous — to the modernisation of Indian religions. But to 
attribute all the credit for this reformation to an outside 
impetus is to misread the whole fact. The Bishop confuses 
the minor with the main cause, and this he does evidently 
with a view to make a case for organised Christianity which,, 
to quote a Christian writer, “ is falling rapidly into the final 
Stages of decay in its own, land. 

A new era of synthesis is dawning upon the world. 
Vnder its inspiration, religions arc influencing one another 
and are being influenced in return. The so-called Christian- 
ised Hinduism or Hinduised ChrietiaBity does not imply 
any loss of individuality, but only the ertchange and assimila- 
tion of each other’s ideals and principles. We see in India a 
growing appreciation of the life of Jesus and the religion 
of Love preached by him as distinct from institutional 
Christianity which passes under that name. Similarly the teach- 
ings of the Vedanta are fast penetrating into the Western 
countries and influencing the life and thought of an ever-in- 
creasing number of people. And many Christian missionaries, 
are surprised " to find the extent to which Hindu Pantheism 
has already begun to permeate the religious conception ” of 
Germany, America, England and other Christian countries. 
Tha reason is not fat to seek. The loftiest spiritual ideals of 
the ]^ast and the West are fundamentally one. The life and 
teachings of Christ appeal to the Hindu mind owing to their 
being akin to those found in the Vedic religion Itself. In the 
same way the universal principles, as embodied in the Hindu 
scriptures and also in the life and teachings of Hindu saints 
and sages, touch the soul and satisfy the spiritual instinct of 
liberal Westerners mainly because these are in perfect harmony 
with the highest ideals of their religion and spiritual culture. 
In spite of the strenuous opposition of the conservative 
and the bigoted, the time-Spirit is giving hbirt to a new- 
synthetic religion and culture, unherad of in the world of 
the past. 

This process of assimilation and inclusion is going on 
tven in the Indian Christian Church itself. It is bringing about. 
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a new development of Indian Christianity along Indian Unea 
and models. Indian Christians have already begun to call 
in question the propriety of introducing Western denomK 
nationalism and modes of worship, and are anxious to give 
their religion a truly Indian expression. Actuated by tho 
spirit of harmony, characteristic of the soil of India,, they 
have commenced to appreciate and draw inspiration from tho 
Sacred Books of the Hindus as well as from the songs and 
teachings of many Hindu saints, which, as a Christian mis» 
sionary puts it, “ are in reality more Christian in sentiment 
than some of the compositions that now find a place in tho 
Indian ( Christian ) hymnary.” Observes an Indian Christian 
writer in a thoughtful article on the probable lines of the futuro 
expression of Indian Christianity in the * Harvest Field ' — 
While the present Old Testament will not be superseded,, 
yet it will be supplemented by some of the Hindu Sacred 
Books. Why should it not be so ? The Gita is to me a 
more appealing Scripture than the Book of Judges. Some 
of the Upanishads are more philosophical and rich than the 
Vanity of Vanities of Ecclesiastes. Prising as I do some of 
the great Psalms, 1 feel there are in the hymnology of the 
Tsmil Uud more loveable and divmer strains than the im- 
precatory Psalms of the Old Testament.” 

The same writer remarks in another place — "The glow 
of feeling that you are a sinner and that your sins have been 
forgiven is good, but somehow it does not suffice. The 
Indian nature is not much attracted by the psychology of sin ^ 
it reqtMres, on the contrary, the symbolism of form, colour 
and music. In the light of these interpretations of the Indian 
nature the whole field of ecclesiastical forms must change. 
The Indian structure in our Churches with figures of Jesus 
and the saints, flpwers, incense, bells and lamps, these, and 
Other elements must find a suitable place.” These newt 
developments of the Indian Christian Church will be more 
in accord with the spirit of higher Hinduism than with that 
of Western Christianity. Religious enthusiasts who are 
anxious to see in every Hindu reform movement the triumph 
of Christianity will do well to. observe that Indian Christianity 
itself is taking, as some people call it, a decidedly “Vedantic 
colouring.” It is the spirit of the time tbst is making 
impossible possible. 
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BniPa nwir: r<i«i4i*444N4i<i i 

vqrf^ 39 ^ ii9ir 

Uddhava said : 

8. O Krishna, mortals generally know the 
sense-objects to be sources of danger. Still how 
do they run after them like a dog, an ass or a goat ? 

Itfiwflw r q i jifti : 319949 W cBc I 
979^ ^ 9?it 99 : UC-tt 

The Lord said : 

9. In the heart of an undiscriminating man 
the wrong idea* of * I (and mine) * naturally arises; 
then dire Rajas overtakes the mind which is (orig>; 
inally) Sattvika. 

[ * Jdea fife. — in things that are not the Self. ] 

999 : 9949 : 9f999l9: I 
99 : 9T9t 39r«n9if^:9K 491% 3 ^?^: n?oll 

10. A mind under the influence of Rajas 
cherishes desires with all sorts of cogitation.* Then 
from a dwelling on the good points^ (of a thing) 
the foolish man gets an inordinate hankering, 
(for it) . 

[For the idea compare Gita 11. 6 s — 63 . 

* CogUa/ion^hat this thing is to be enjoyed thus, that 
thing in such and such a way and so on. 

3 Good points — e. g. Oh the beauty of it I— bow expressive 
are the gestures I— and so on. ] 
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11 . Under the sway of hankering, the man 
devoid of self-control wilftilly commits deeds’ 
fraught with future misery, being infatuated by 
violent Rajas. 

[ 1 Duds — Here is Rsjas in action. ] 

12 . Even though distracted by Rajas and Tamas,' 
the man of discrimination,’ conscious of their evils, 
again concentrates his mind, without giving way 
to inadvertence and is not attached to them. 

[ ’ Discrimination — this saves him. ] 

•nnmrsg3#?r iRt I 

tu^ll 

13. Being alert and diligent one should at the 
right time’ control one’s posture, and breath, and 
resigning the mind unto Me slowly practise con- 
centration. 

[ ’ HigAt time — morning, noon and evening. ] 

naRiMiln vtfkit i 

iu«ii 

14. In order that the mind, being withdrawn 
from everything, may be truly absorbed in Me, 
the above process of Yoga has been taught by My 
disciples, Sanaka and the rest. 







IS. Uddhava said, ‘‘O Kesava, I wish to know 
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tke time wheti Thou taUghtst of this Yog|[a td 
Satiaka ahd others, and the form iu which Thoti 
didst db so.” 

I 

SWT I 

wsi«3: fqwt wftro ni^dn 

The Lord said : 

16. Satiaka add others, the spiritual* sons of 
brahmd, asked their father the subtle and ultimate 
goal of Yoga. 

[ * Spiri/ual— lit, created by will. ] 

^ wwt I 

www»«lFw^rwTnt 

17. Sanaka and others said, “O Lord, the mihd 
ts attached to the sense-objects, and the sense- 
objects influence the mind. So for the man who 
seeks liberation and wants to go beyond them, how 
do they cease to act and react upon each other ?’* 

«wrwiTTwt gr y rwi ig viliAt n^Wii 

The Lord said : 

18. Being thus asked, the great Lord Brahmd, 
Who is uncreate* but the Originator of all beings, 
thought and thought over it but could not get to 
the root* of the question, because his mind was on 
Work. 

[ I Uncrtate fife, — ^This shows the diiflculty of the 
problem. — it baffled the understanding of so great a personage. 

* Root S^c . — what exactly troubled them. ] 

(To be continued.) 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Vedanta Dar saner Itihas . — By Swami Prajnanananda Saras^- 
wali. Edited by Srijut Rajendra Nath Giiosh. Published 
by the SarasAVati Library, 9 Ramanath Maziimdar's Street-, 
Calcutta. Parts I — III are out. Each Part — Pp. 96. 
Price Re. i. 

This is a lucid and elaborate history of the Vedanta Philos- 
ophy, to be completed in some twelve volumes covering 
about a thousand pages. Besides a connected history of the 
highly interesting subject, this learnetl treatise will contain a 
discussion on the various systems of piiilosophical thought, 
the original Vedanta Sutras, and also a Bengali iranslation of 
Sankara s commentary on them. It will be a unique work of 
its kind, and the three parts before redeciitig the vast 
erudition and deep insight of the author, amply justify our 
expectation. 

The Swami ably refutes the \Vt?;‘tern scholarr who hold 
that the Upanishads as a class arc of later origin than the 
Sainhitas, and truly observes that liic Juana Kaiula of the 
Vedas is as old as the Karma Kanda itself. He points out 
that side by .side with the Rishis who wetc devoted to the 
perfonnance of Vedic sacrifices, there were others who pre- 
ferred tlie path of renunciation, and dedicated ihein selves 
solely to philosophical speculaiion and mediliiioii on Biahinan. 

Sc'me may lind it dilTicult to concur wiiii the author on 
all the dates of persons and events as given by him. But 
we have no doubt that ihi.s valuable work of his will be hearti- 
ly welcomed by all lovers of the Vedanta Philosophy among 
the Bengali-leading community. 

Gitava/i , — Compiled and published by Brahmachari Bodha* 
chaitanya. To be had of Sri Ramakrishna Math, P. (3. 
Ramna, Dacca. Pp. S3. P;' 'c A>. b. 

The book is a beautiful collLCtion of Bengali lelig-c a 
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songs with an alphabetical index. As songs accompanied by 
music appeal naturally to the heart, it will serve as an exceU 
lent medium for preaching religious ideas amongst the people. 
The special feature of the book is that it contains, within a 
small compass, a good variety of songs nicely arranged. We 
recommend it to every Bengali home. 

GUtur Ahhash . — By Sri jut Hari Prasad Basu, h. a., b. l. 
Published by Messrs. Chakravarty Chatterjee & Co. Ld., 

I College Square, Calcutta. Pp. v + 123. Price As. 13 only. 

The book contains three essays in Bengali, illustrating the 
principles and teachings of the Qita. The first essay, 
covering 68 pages, gives a summary of the Gita 
lucidly supplying the links between the chapters which are 
often overlooked by the average reader. People who are 
unable to go through or understand the Sanskrit commen- 
taries cannot generally realise the glorious synthesis which Sri 
Krishna has worked out in these immortal teachings of the 
apparently diverse paths of Jnana, Bhakti, Yoga and Karma. 
The author has succeeded, to a great extent, in clearly bring- 
ing out this synthesis. We hope the book will be appreciated 
by earnest students of religion. 

A Study of Caste . — By P. Lakshmi Narasu. Published by 
K. V. Ragbavulu, Publisher, 367 Mint Street, Madras. 
Fp. 160. Price Re. i*8. 

The book is a plea for “ the abolition of caste and the up- 
rootal of all religion whose life-blood is caste.” The author 
treats his subject with great erudition and vigour. But in 
his enthusiasm for reform, he sees nothing but evil in the 
Hindu social system, ancient and modern, and takes a per- 
verse view of some of the modern religious nrovements in 
India. The book contains a valuable social history of Indian 
but it is vitiated by virulent invectives against all religious 
beliefs and social systems. It is impossible to read this des- 
tructive criticism of caste without being conscious of some of 
the flagrant evils of the present day Hindu social system 
which certainly stands in need of immediate reform. 
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Principles of Education. — By Chandra Chakravarty. Pub- 
lished by Ramchandra Chakravarty, 58 Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. Pp. 112. 

In this little book of fourteen chapters the author deals 
with the question of education in both its theoretical and 
practical aspects. He takes a comprehensive view of the sub- 
ject and observes — “ To make the best of life, not simply in 
the crude sense of the enjoyment of material pleasures, but 
in its broadest application, should be the aim and object o£ 
education.” 


Soham-Gita ( Bengali) Fourth Edition. — By Soham Swamt. 
Published by Suryakanta Bandyopadhyaya, b. l., Tanti 
Bazar, Dacca. Pp. 551. 

Viveka-gatha — By the same. Pp. 30. 

Sambuka^hadha^Kavya — Do. Pp. 30W 


REPORTS AND APPEALS: 

The Annual Report of the Ramakrishna Mission Students*^ 
Home^ 6 A Banka Rai's Street, Calcutta, for the year 1922. 

With the lofty ideal of ' plain living and high thinking * 
this small but unique institution runs on the lines of an 
Ashrama of old and aims at giving deserving indigent Col- , 
lege students an alUround training of the hand, the head and 
the heart. It is under the direct care and management ot 
two able monks of the Mission and Is licensed by the Calcutta 
University. At the end of the year under review there were 
nine students, seven free and two paying. As one of the 
fruits of Its useful work it may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion that under the initiative of a monk of the Mission 
a number of trained ex-students of this Home have 
started an ideal Brahmacharya Vidyalaya at Deoghar. The 
total receipts during the year amounted to Rs. 3124-14-8 
and total disbursements to Rs. 2630-5-7^. 

The Home is at present situated in a rented house which 
can accommodate a very limited number of students. It should 
have a building of its own, which would be sufficient for at 
least fifty students, with a compound big enough for physical 
exercise and outdoor games, as aNo funds necessary for the 
maintenance of the same. A charitable institution like thm 
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deserves encouragement from the generous public who, we 
eiivncstly hope, will come forward with siiHlicient (liiancial sup- 
port and put it on a stable basis. 

The Tivel/fk Annual Rcp'>rt of the Rai^iakrishna Mission 

Sevasrama^ Muthiganj, Allahabad, (or the year 1922. 

This Home of service has been doing much to relieve the 
suiTciing of the people cd the locality as well as of the large 
influx of pilgrims that visit the holy confUience of the (ranges 
and the JiTinna throughout the year. It gives medicines, 
Tloma'opatliic end Aliopalhic, as well as medical advice gratis 
to the sick without any distinction of caste or creed. During 
the year under review' altogether i3.f>4S patients were treated 
in the outdoor dispensary of which 6160 were new cases. The 
total receipts during the year, including the previous year’s 
balance, amounted to Ks. i57n'-S-3 and the total expenses to 
Rs. 

For the present an indoor hospital with six beds and a 
surgical room is badly needed, the approximate cost of which 
is Rs. 10,000. We hope that this noble institution will not be 
handicapped for want of funds. 

Ra^nakrishna Mission Kapiksioar Relief Work^ Bhubaneswar. 

The public are perhaps aware tliat the whole village 
of Kapileswar, containing 2S0 families and about 1000 houses, 
was reduced to ashes by a great fire on the 7th May last. 
In consequence, the people were thrown into a state of great 
suffering and dilliculty. For some days they had to cook 
their food unrler the open sky in the sun and in the rain. 
Relief work was promptly started from our centre at Bhuba- 
neswar. Besides rendering other forms of service, our 
workers helped a large number of families to rebuild their 
houses. We arc thankful to the Reserve Forest Department 
for kindly supplying us with timber for the purpose. A 
detailed account of this work will be published shortly. 

Saradaiianda, 

Secretary, R. K. Mission. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 

Prison Reform in India 

The reformation of the Indian penal system has become- 
onc of the serious questions of the day. Newspapers 
and magazines are daily bringing to light the inhumane treat- 
wept in the prison. Life there is a hideous tiling, a wretched 
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concern, and the place a scene of horror. Far from having 
a word of love and sympathy, the poor convict gets filthy 
language, blows and kicks even for a little breach of the 
most humiliating prison laws. There is none to give him 
good counsel and help him to mend his ways. Impelled by 
previous Samskara he tries to repeat all sorts of heinous 
things within the four walls of the prison as soon as he gets 
an opportunity. It is quite natural therefore that most of 
the offenders turn out worse criminals on their release. 

“ What few people realise,’* justly observes Mr. Thomas 
Mott Osborne, an American prison reformer, “ is the relation 
between our prisons and the rising tide of crime.” 

As a preliminary step towards reform, the present prison 
administrators are going to introduce occasional religious 
sermons in some prisons. It is a matter of congratulation 
indeed if it be well-meaning. But to speak the truth, it 
would be mostly futile unless and until the whole penal 
system be revised and there he a change in the mentality of 
the warders, jailors and superintendents who guide the 
destinies of the convicts. Power is a good thing if we know 
its proper use. But as it often happens, we abuse it and it 
becomes an instrument of torture and cruelty. Let the per-sons 
in authority feel that persecution is no less a crime and that 
they shall have to answer for it before God, if not also 
before man. 

“ What man has made of man ! ” grieved the poet. It 
is a regrettable thing that there should be so much want of 
brotherly feeling amongst men and that one should be so 
inhuman towards another. The underlying cause is not far . 
to seek. Wc have forgotten our Divine origin. Those who 
are looked down upon as criminals are our brothers and may 
turn out saints in course of time. Let the jail authorities 
unite in tliemselves high ideals with practical common sense. 
Let them feci for the miserable persons under their care, 
and the prison will be a reformatory school, “ where men,” as 
Mr. Osborne rightly says, ” who have never breathed any- 
thing but an atmosphere of crime, may find themselves in a 
clean and healthy community life, where we can strengthen 
the weak and divert the strong from the wrong to the right 
path.” 

The Gaekwar^s effort for the Elevation of the 
Untouchables 

For about the last forty years H. H. the Gaekwar of 
Baroda has been labouring steadfastly for the elevation of 
the Antyajas or untouchables in his state. Mr. St. Nihal Singh's 
valuable article in the ** Welfare” for June describes in 
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glowing terms the Maharaja’s laudable efforts to ameliorate the 
condition of these helpless people. Mr. Singh thus speaks 
of the education imparted to the untouchables in the free 
boarding schools established by the Gaekwar — >“ In addition 
to ordinary studies, moral and religious education is imparted 
to the children in these Boarding Schools. Ideas of social 
service are inculcated in them, by training them to nurse 
one another. Companies of Boy Scouts and Qlrl Guides have 
been organised among them, and phjrsical culture is en> 
couraged. The girls are taught sewing, knitting, embroidery 
and cooking, in addition to the usual academic studies. The 
children are induced to take advantage of libraries and reading 
rooms attached to the institutions, and to participate in the 
debates which are held." 


The Maharaja has been tiying to infuse in the Antyaja 
children the desire to obtain higher education by giving 
scholarships to the promising students of the community. 
He is also attempting to elevate the social and economic- 
condition of the untouchables. **In 1910*11, he appointed 
a42 of them to various departments, at one stroke improving 
their social and economic status. Later he ordered that the 
institutions for higher education and for the training of 
teachers, mechanics, etc. should admit Antyaja boys and girls„ 
and permit them to study along with the high caste students. 
He also passed orders, from time to time, enabling the people 
belonging to the depressed classes to enter libraries, dis- 
pensaries, hospitals, law courts, and similar institutions.” 

It is gratifying to learn that many educated young men- 
and women of the community are devoting their lives to raise 
their less fortunate brothers and sisters. ^ Some of- them have 
established societies for the social and moral elevation of' 
their people. They have been particularly successful in 
reducing drunkenness, to which the Antyajas were peculiarly- 
susceptible.’* 

Srt Kamakrishna delebraticta at Baghdad 

The birthday of Sri Ramakrishna was celebrated on a 
grand scale at Baghdad, Mesopotamia. A palatial building 
was rented for the purpose, and all the educated and respecu 
able residents of the place were invited without any dis*. 
tinction of caste, race and religion. Over a thousand people, 
including Hindus, Mohammedans, Christians, Parsis and 
Jews, heartily joined in the celebration. 

Fuja, Arati, Kirtan etc. lasted the whole day. Select 
passages from the Vedas, Bible, Koran and other scripturea 
were read and explained. A large number of poor Narayanas. 
were sumptuously fed, Prasad was also distributed among 
the people assembled. 
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A public meeting was held under the presidency of Rev< 
Greg. Alexander, an English Missionary. Rev. Francis 
Kingsbury, a liberal Madrasi missionary, spoke on the life 
and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. He quoted extracts of a 
discourse on Sri Ramakrishna from the diary of a fellow- 
missionary, which were highly appreciated by the audience. 

A few young devotees, including Sj. Blmalakanta Niyogl 
and Sj. Hem Kumar Das, also delivered lectures on the life of 
the Master. Besides, two workers of the Arya Samaj spoke 
in Hindi on the Vedas and the Vedic religion. The presi- 
dent brought the meeting to a close with his concluding 
speech, in the course of which he spoke of India as the land 
of religion. 

Miscellany 

Swami Paramananda, head of the Vedanta Centre of 
Boston (U. S. A. ), opened a new Peace Retreat — Ananda 
Ashrama — at La Crescenta, California on Sunday, the S9th 
April last. The Ashrama is situated in the quietude of a forest 
in the arms of the Sierra Madre or Mother Mountains in 
Southern California. Placed as it is in the National Forest 
Reserve, it will be safe from the intrusion of the city. It 
combines perfectly the qualities of remoteness and accessibi- 
lity, and is only sixteen miles from Los Angeles. The 
Ashrama will be an extension of the Boston work, and will 
serve as a home where the workers will be able to express 
their ideas and ideals under more favourable conditions. 

The eighty-eighth birthday of Sri Ramakrishna was cele- 
brated on Sunday, the lylh June last at the Ramakrishna 
Math, Swami Vivekananda Sangam, High Road, Pudur, 
Vaniyambadi, Madras Presidency. Special Fuja, Bhajan, 
music and procession formed the main items of the celebra- 
tion. A large number of poor brothers and sisters of all 
castes were fed on the occasion. M. R. Ry. V. Ramakrishna 
Naidu Garu delivered a lecture on the life and teachings of 
Sri Ramakrishna. The anniversary came to a close with the 
distribution of Prasad. 

Srimat Swami Abhedanandaji Maharaj gave four instruc- 
tive lectures on the Sanatana Dbarma, the Teachings of 
Krishna, the Progressive Religion and Yuga Dharma in the 
Public hall and the Brahmo Samaj Hall, Darjeeling. He has 
returned to his Ashrama in Calcutta. 

The latest American mail brings us the news that Swamia 
Prakashananda, Raghavananda and Prabhavananda arrived at 
Boston on the and June last. They were received at the 
dock by Swami Fataniananda and workers and friends of the 
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Vedanta Centre at Boston. After a short stay at the Boston 
Centre the Swamis are to proceed to New York where they 
will be the guests of Swami Bodhananda. Leaving Swami 
Raghavananda at New York to assist Swami Bodhananda, the 
other Swamis will proceed to San Francisco, halting on the 
way at the Niagara Palls and other places of interest. 


Swami Akhilananda, who has been a member of Sri Rama- 
krishna Math at Madras for the last four years, left for 
Chidambaram, South India on the 4th of July last. At the 
request of the authorities of Sri Minakshi Cfollege, the Swami 
has taken over the charge of the moral and religious educa- 
tion of the institution! 

MAYAVATI CHARITABLE DISPENSARY. 

We beg to acknowledge with hearty thanks the following 
contributions to the Mayavati Charitable Dispensary fund from 
May to July, 1923 - 

D. K. Nalu Ksc}., Poona City, Rs. 6; L. S. Kalbag Esq., 
Bombay, Rs. 3 ; K. K. Marathi Esq., Bombay, Re. i ; 
Jatindra N. Ghosc Esq., Howrah, R.s. 10; Raclhomall 
Esq., Rangoon, Rs. 10; A Sympathiser, N. W. b\ I\, 
Rs. 10; M. M. Desai Esq., Nadiail, Rs. 5; S. V. 
Narasinhachary Esq., Tekkali, Rs. 3 ; G. D. Khandkar Esej., 
Sahapur, Rs. 5 ; T. V. Sandaigekar Esq., Shahapur, Re. i ; 
Ganesh Hari Kokarn Esq., Shahapur, Rs. 20 ; S. S. Mathnr 
Esq., Sirsa, Rs. 15; Raja Bahadur Esq., ]^^tiala, Rs. 10; Bal- 
maharaj Pandit Esq., Kolhapur, Rs. 10; M. Narsaya Shaii- 
bhogiic Esq., Manjeswar, Rs. 5 ; Sj. Jitsingh Patwari, Champa- 
wat, Rs. 2 ; A Syinpatlifser, Mauihar, Rs. 5 ; Pi. ilariiam 
Dhasmana, Champawat, Rs. 5 ; Sj. Rudrainani, Visjula, Rs. 5 3 
Sj. Premballabh, Visjula, in memory of his mother, Rs. lu. 

Total Rs. 141/-. 

The expen.ses already incurred for the repairs of the 
Dispensary and for its general upkeep yet require a much 
bigger sum. We sincerely hope the generous public will 
come forward wiih their kind quota of help to place tliis 
humble but useful institution of service on a stable footing. 
Contributions, however small, will be gratefully acknowledged 
by the undersigned. 

Swami Madhavananda, 
President, Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, Dt. Almora. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI 
TURIYANANDA. 

6th July. 

The Swaini iSras seated in the verandah sur* 
rounded hy llrahinachariiis and Sannyasins. 

The Swami — With whatever evil tendencies 
one may come, one is sure to improve in holy 
company. As when yon go to an otto shop, the 
scent will cater your nostrils, whether you will it 
or not. Well, iJeople are not often inclined to 
associate with holy persons, and few have the 
capacity to do so. Sri Ramakrishna would be talk* 
iug and the devotees listening, but their com* 
panions would whisper to them, “Well, let us go, 
how long will you be listening ?” The devotees of 
course would have no iiicliuatiou to go, whereupon 
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being: exasperated they would say, “ So you remain 
here while we go and wait in the boat.” How 
beautifully Sri Ramakrishna would describe this ! 

Well, holy association is bound to produce good 
effects, for life only can communicate life. Nothing 
but a round body can give a round shadow. Life 
can give much more than writing would. What a 
tremendous difference is there between reading and 
hearing a lecture 1 In writing, also, the more 
life one puts into it, the more effective it becomes. 
IfOok at Swamiji’s writings and those of other 
Swamis. Personality is the chief thing. It is only 
a handful of men who are directing this world — 
the rest follow like sheep. On his return from 
travelling the world over Swamiji remarked, 
^Democracy is a myth. Only a handful of men 
are doing everything.” 

A country goes to ruin when it fails to supply 
the right men for this task. Ours is a religious 
country. It has all along been producing saints. 
Show me one period of her history when she failed 
in this. A single life has been inspiring thousands 
of people — for how many centuries ! Look at 
Nanak. Look at Kabir. See how long Tulsidas has 
been swaying this part of the country. 

To’day a lady came t& me who was recently 
widowed. I had a talk with her about Sri Rama> 
krishna. Her people had invited Swami Prema- 
nanda to their place. Her husband’s brother is a 
graduate who is conducting a school in his village. 
He is an honorary worker. A new spirit has 
come into the country. It will take time, it is 
true, but undgubtedly there h a stir all aver the 
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land. Formerly there was not the boldness of 
speech that we meet with now. The rule of might 
is difficult where there is a public opinion to con> 
tend against. 

Some white ants chanced to fall on the Swami’s 
body, which brought forth the remark, "This is 
the month when worms and insects etc. are born 
in abundance. Hence the scriptures enjoin Chdtur* 
mdsya — a cessation of travel for four months — for 
itinerants. 

In my itinerant days I observed theChdturmdsya 
many times. Once I was at Pushkar, which, they 
say, is a difficult place of pilgrimage — 

But it is a beautiful place and very solitary. 
I enjoyed it immensely. During the Chfiturmdsya 
the sages used to live together in some place and 
regularly go through a reading of the scriptures or 
some such thing, and they travelled from one holy 
place to another during the remaining eight 
months. In this season they did not travel for fear 
of injuring tiny creatures. 


OCCASIONAL notes: 

A spirit of deep unrest is now raging in the soul 
of the East. Beneath the mighty struggles 
for political and economic freedom, growing in 
strength all over Asia, there lies, deep below, a 
revolt against the Western civilisation itself. The 
West has been trying to dominate and exploit the 
non-European and non-white races of the world, 
often with out any reg ard for justice and 
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fair-play. To make her conquest complete, she has 
also been making a desperate attempt for the 
cultural subjection of Asia. For a time it seemed 
as if the agelong culture of the Orient would be 
swept away before the onrush of the modern civili- 
sation of the West. But this was not to be. The 
civilisation tff the Hast is founded on the bed-rock of 
ethical and religious ideals, and possesses a remark- 
able vitality and power of resistance. For this 
very reason it has been able to withstand the on- 
slaught boldly. However, to Asia this cultural attack 
has been a blessing in disguise. It gave her a 
rude shock and did what the political and economic 
Invasions from the West failed to do. It made 
her alive to the fact that her very soul — her 
religion and spiritual culture— -was in danger, and 
at last managed to awake her from her sleep. In 
consequence we see everywhere the stirrings of a 
new life which is making itself felt in all its in-^ 
tensity throughout the length and breadth of the 
Fast, 

■ * 

* * 

After centuries of strcuuotis activity in the 
fields of religion and philosophy, art and literature,] 
the Asiatics needed rest and went to sleep. They 
awoke to find that a strange race, possessing 
formidable power and initiative, had invaded their 
lands, and was trying to get a strong hold upon 
their life and thought, their education and culture.. 
The civilisation of these Westerners, with its. 
Intense energy, its practical application of science, 
its mighty power of organisation, dazzled the eyes 
of the Orientals by its glamour. And many among 
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the latter imbibed a superstitious veneratioa for th& 
West, and wanted to inoculate themselves and 
their countrymen with the lymph of foreign 
culture. They tried to find their emancipation 
through the introduction of Western science and 
art, manners and customs, and even religion and 
institutions to the utter neglect of their own heri-^ 
tage. But fortunately the spell did not last long. 

^ 9ft 

The vitality of the Eastern civilisation asserted 
itself in all its intensity. And with the new 
awakening that followed, the children of Asia 
came to realise more and more the glory of their 
own culture, and also found out the defects of the- 
civilisation of the West. The credit of the European 
civilisation was questioned long ago. It was greatly 
shaken by the World War, marked as it was by ‘‘the- 
wild hatred of the enemy, the furious exaltation of 
national glory and honour, the deliberate dis- 
honesty of governments, the lies of propaganda,*^ 
and other crude expressions of a perverted patri-^ 
otism. As its result the thoughtless admiration o£ 
the past yielded place to a sentiment of dislike- 
for the West as also for her civilisation and cuK 
turc. Many of those who were denationalised 
both in their life and thought were the first to bo 
alive to the evils of the European culture, and went 
so far as to look with suspicion upon even its 
merits aud excellences. The disillusionment haa 
been so widespread that the superiority of the 
scientific culture of Europe to the ethical and 
religious culture of Asia is now being doubted 
hy the generality pi Eastern peoples* Even the 
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Western brand of Christianity, passing for the relig* 
ion of Christ, is being called in question by an ever- 
increasing number of the Christians of the Bast.' 
This revolt against the Occidental civilisation — its 
science and religion — is but natural. It arose to 
a great extent from what Dean Inge calls the 
Whiteman’s “arrogant contempt for other races” 
as also from his grave abuses, both political and 
economic. It now aims at arresting all forms of 
foreign aggression and all denationalising processes 
in different spheres of life. In its positive aspect 
it stands for the preservation of the Eastern cul- 
ture, and for the self-expression of the Asiatic soul 
free from all alien influences. This is the central 
idea behind all revivalistic movements in Asia, be 
they in India or Burma} in Egypt or Turkcyi in 
China or Japan, 

* ♦ ■* 

« * 

The coloured races of Asia are yearning for a 
hew world-order. They are being stirred up by an 
irresistible desire for emancipation from Western 
domination and influence, and are putting forth 
determined efforts to throw off the foreign yoke.' 
This hostility is by ho means due to purely poli- 
tical and economic causes. “There is another 
factor,” truly observes an ‘Easternised * American 
writer in the Century Magazine, “seen in its most 
dramatic form in the Gandhi movement in India,' 
but also existing elsewhere. It is the spreading 
disenchantment with white superiority, the super- 
iority of Western civilization. A reaction has set 
in against the blind worship, the avid imitation,' 
g^pijag of eve ry thin g Western just 
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because it is Western This feeling is not anti' 

white or racial at all. It is against the concept ol 
life we have brought into the world and insist on 
spreading. It is a challenge to our civilization 
and not a threat) and a challenge not to a test of 
strength, but to a comparison of merits.” At the 
back of the gigantic upheavals going on in the 
spheres of politics and economics, there exists a 
great conflict of cultures, — a fact which is often 
lost sight of by the average student of contempo' 
rary history. 

The Asiatics have met the invasion on their 
culture with their soul'fdrce, and have arrested its 
advance. The dangers to their distinctive civili' 
sation and national life are fast passing awSy. The 
vitality and the resisting power of tile ancient 
cultures have once again been vindicated. The 
day of slavish imitation is gone ; and that of healthy 
assimilation has dawned. The great task before' 
the Oriental nations noW is to absorb what is best 
in the Western culture. The mighty conflict going 
on between the Bast and the West has laid bare the 
merits and defects of the two civilisations. It has 
already shown that the scientifle culture of Europe 
contains factors which are of vital importance 
to human progress. It has further proved beyond 
the shade of a doubt that without the back*ground 
of religious ideals, which Asia possesses, scientifie 
knowledge becomes only a source of terror and 
destruction. A union of the two is what the 
world stands ini need of to-d.iy. Asia, the mother 
of religions, can easily realise this synthesis, and set 
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up a new ideal before 'mankind, tllereby bpehihg d 
taew page in the history of the world. After 
carefully studying the new awakening in Asia as 
also the trend of her ancient civilisation and cul- 
ture, remarks an Italian savant. Signore Ferroro, — 
“ In the last two centuries Europe has, without 
knowing it, made of man a demi*god who possesses 
a formidable power but does not know how to 
use it. This blind demi-god, yesterday the adinir> 
ation of the world, begins now to become its 
terror, since he is possessed by the rage of des- 
truction. Where then can be found the remedy 
whieh will give him sight and will teach him to 
make use of his strength and force according to 
reason and wisdom, and for objects recognised as 
legitimate by the moral conscience of the world ? 
Amongst the most ancient peoples of Asia who 
philosophised, sculptured, paiuted, sang and lived 
under wise and just laws, when the peoples of 
Europe were still living as barbarous? If Asia 
succeeded in making her own the arms and the 
sciences of Europe, at the same time conserving 
the highest portion of her ancient civilisations; if 
she .succeeded in putting in accord both perfection 
and power, quantity as well as quality, she would 
once more become the model of the world.” 

ak 

ak * 

A rapprochement between the Eastern and the 
Western cxiltures is highly desirable. It is a happy 
sign of the times that many thoughtful men and 
women of all nations are coming to realise more and 
more the comparative merits of both the cultures, 
and are trying to effect a synthesis between them. 
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But to achieve this ‘object the gpreat gulf Of j mis- 
Uttdieirstatiding should first of aU be bridged over, 
^he Western peoples look upon the Asiatic races, — ^ 
probably with the exception of the Japanese, for he 
has mastered Western militarism thoroughly and 
has even beaten some of the European nations in 
their own game,-^as visionary, ignorant, supersti- 
tious and devoid of all initiative and virility. The 
Asiatic races, on the other hand, consider the 
Western nations no better than barbarians who 
worship material powers, and care only for plunder* 
ing others’ lands and wealth in order to satisfy their 
insatiable desire for the enjoyments of the world. 
Both these views, though true to some extent, are 
born of ignorance and bias. The Westerner sees 
only the outside, and not the inherent glory of 
Eastern civilisations—their spirit of renunciation 
and conquest of inner nature, their wonderful 
ethics and religion. While the Asiatic notices only 
the horrors of the Western scientific culture, but 
not its splendours— *-its indomitable energy, its con- 
quest of external nature, its characteristic tendency 
ever to explore new fields of secular knowledge. Each 
tries to judge the other’s culture from a wrong 
stand-point and by a wrong standard. This is the 
main cause of the conflict that is threatening the 
peace and well-being of the whole world. 

♦ 

* * 

In the exchange and practical realisation of the 
highest ideals of the Eastern and. the Western 
civilisations lies the solution of the world’s most 
complicated problems, political, economic and spir- 
itual. The hlast is gradually becoming alive to this 
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great fact. But the West in her vanity and self- 
complacency does not yet feel this necessity, and 
still thinks she has nothing to learn from the 
civilisation of the Bast. The lessons of the Great 
War seem to have been practically lost upon her, 
A much more terrible calamity than that is required 
to humble her pride, to bring home to her “ what 
the soul of Europe (and of America j,” asM. Romain 
Rolland thinks, "is most in need of to-day — the 
calm, the patience, the virile, never-failing hope, 
the joy, serene like a lamp in a windless place, which 
never flickers." Then only will she yearn for a 
new world-synthesis, and realise that the two great 
civilisations are complementary, and form parts of 
one world-culture. This asssimilation of mutual 
ideals does not imply any lifeless uniformity, nor 
the suppression of any one’s individuality. Kurope 
is not to become another Asia, nor Asia another 
Europe. Each must attain to her complete free- 
dom, and realise her true soul, preserving her 
historically acquired character in the fullest degree. 
Each must develop in her own way a particular 
phase of humanity, and fulfil the other. The East 
will give her spiritual culture to the West. The 
West, on the other hand, will impart her scientific 
knowledge to the East. There will then take place 
a happy union of spirituality with science, of ideal- 
ism with practicality, of sereneness with activity. 
This will effect in both the East and the West a 
thorough change in their angles of vision, and a 
wonderful broadening of their mental outlook. 
Gradually the spirit of racialism will give place to 
brotherly love, domination to sincere comradeship, 
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and exploitation to willing co-operation. The 
Easterner and the Westerner will both stand in 
their own strength, and join hands with each 
other in a spirit of perfect equality, respect and 
sympathy. Then shall we be able to repeat with 
the poet — 

* 'There is neither East nor West 
Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face 
Though they come from the ends of the earth.” 
Then alone will a new era dawn upon the world* 
and bring peace and harmony to a discordant and 
distracted humanity. 


IDEAL OF INDIAN NATIONAL 
ORGANISATION. 

B esides a large number of foreign students interested 
in the history of ancient India in whose opinion this 
country was the home of a semi>savage people, innocent of 
the modern developments of knowledge, there are not a few 
patronising people who think of India as a land of star- 
gazing philosophers and pain-hugging anchorites, whose 
transcendental outlook on life is responsible for the lack of 
interest of the Indians in matters relating to their material 
prosperity. Thus whatever may have been the achievements 
of the Indians in the domain of subtle philosophy, the idea has 
been spread far and wide that they have miserably foiled to 
leave an impress of their intellect on art, science, state-craft 
and other branches of secular wisdom. Evoiution of state- 
craft, political organisation and such other hindered subjects 
were — so it is alleged — left out of the curriculum of their 
national culture, and this folly of their forefathers has been 
the cause of theic repeated humiliations at the hands of tho 
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foreigners. The result is that to>day after the' lapse of scores 
of centuries, }hdia is a land of heterogeneous multitudes with 
no common national ideal and aspiration, a babel of motley 
crowds flying at one another’s throat when the interest of one 
collides with that of the other. Even the average thinkers 
of the country, who have set themselves to mould the destity 
of this ancient land, do not take this view cum grano salis^ 
Hence their feverish impatience to import alien ideals into 
the present struggle for national emancipation. These 
Indians also look askance when they are asked to believe 
that their forefathers were not blind to this all-unportant 
question of national evolution, and that their future national 
culture, however it may be enriched by the assimilarion of 
foreign thoughts, must, in the main, fall back upon their 
ancient ideals to keep erect the mighty fabric of their national 
existence. 

From Herodotus down to the modem globe-trotter, almost 
all foreign students have failed to imderstand India in ono 
important aspect. None fully realised the most important 
fact of Indian life — the warp and woof of the gorgeoua 
damask of Indian culture. They never realised India’s cob« 
ception of God and religion, — never understood how thia 
important subject permeating the entire thought-stuS of the 
Indians, has endowed all their activUiea with a mystic hue of 
other-worldliness and made even the most secular branch of 
knowledge verge on transcendentalism. None could take 
their stand on that basic stand-point and try to jiudge India 
from there. 

Thus weighed in the balance of modem thought, India ia 
considered to be ^singularly wanting in matters of political 
organisation. But to a real student of Indian history thia 
view-point is not true. Besides many books of later origin^ 
one finds in the Mahabharata dso, many chapters in the 
Shantiparva, devoted to the subject of Rajadhmma or PoUtica 
which is considered superior even to Mokshadharttarr-the path 
of salvation— ^n as much as a nation, in dm opimonof tho 
author of that great epic, cannot pcogyaM as a whole, toatavda. 
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the glorious ideal of spiritual perfection without a strong 
political organisation at its back. A nation, fallen, miserable, 
cowering at the feet of others and passing its days in 
abject slavery, cannot aspire to enjoy that Immortality which 
can be attained only by the strong, brave and truthful and 
by those who take their stand on the bed-rock of honesty 
and integrity which proceed only from the consciousness of 
one’s inherent strength and power. A weak and valetudi> 
narian person is miserable everywhere, whether in the realm 
of matter or of spirit Our ancient philosophers, therefore, 
concentrated a great part of their attention on moulding the 
national life of the people in a way which, while bestowing 
on the different units the highest benefit that can accrue frmn 
a healthy organisation of society, yet showed them the path 
to . reach That which lies beyond. They asserted that the 
king was the protector of Dharma, and hence they protected 
him on all sides by strong, almost sacrosanct, safeguards. He 
was extolled as God and even apparently conudered as the 
supreme agent who could, with impunity, do anything with his 
subjects. But far from making him an autocrat or a tyrant, the 
laws laid down certain qualifications for the Chief of the State, 
such as integrity of character, truthfulness, puri^, an utter 
absence of selfishness, a life of utmost simplicity and recti- 
tude etc., which could not but make him feel that this un- 
enviable position only made him a servant of bis subjects, a 
vigilant guardian ot their welfare, material, moral and spirit- 
ual. The laws which endowed a king with an almost despotic 
power prescribed in the same breath condign and even 
extreme punishments for a violation of kingly duties. A 
faithful king and his noble government were envied even 
by the gods in heaven. This efficient political organisation 
was responsible for all that was great and noble in Indian 
civilisation. Our foreffithers knew it quite wdl that no people, 
unless fused into a homogeneous whole udth common aims 
and aspirations, can make headway towards progress, and 
hence they} laid down a wonderful, system which has en- 
aldad the vast number > of people ighabiting this grea 
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sub'Continent to form themselves into a nation, with a common 
belief in the ultimate verities of existence. In this wonderful 
laboratory of the Creator, many apparently incompatible in- 
gredients have been melted in the same crucible, and a 
miraculous synthesis has been worked out of many a jarring 
creed. Invaders and colonisers from different parts of' the 
world have been absorbed into its structure. The civilisation 
of India is not the glory of the Hindus alone ; the Scythians, 
th6 Greeks, the Parsis, the Turks, the Afgans, the Moguls 
and the whole host of foreign invaders have contrbuted 
their mite to its enrichment. Compare with it the inter- 
necine struggles that are eating Into the vitals of Europe to- 
day, and yet have not succeeded in crystallising its dif- 
ferent units into Gaulic, Teutonic or Slavonic groups. One 
wonders how India, that has assimilated so many heterogene- 
ous races into its system, can be stigmatised as utterly 
lacking the virility of national life. But there is an obvious 
reason for this misunderstanding. 

In Europe the ideal of national progress is alwa 3 rs associated 
with certain outward activities. In the eyes of the Europeans 
no people can claim to be called a nation or to occupy a 
place in the comity of nations unless they establish their 
right at the point of the sword. The blood of the enemy serves 
as the cement of their national edifice. An Alexander, a 
Julius Caesar, a Peter, a Napoleon or a Frederick did more 
to establish the claims of Greece, Rome, Russia, France or 
Pnusia as a nation than the myriads of saints, scholars, 
scientists or artists who flourished in those countries. This 
is more or less true of alt European nations. Even in our 
living memory we find Japan acknowledged as a nation after 
it had come out successful in the late Russo-Japanese War. 
The claim to be caiied a nation has been conceded to some 
minor countries of Europe that came out victorious in the 
Great War. Europe is recognising the national claim of the 
Turks only after the victory of Mustafa Kemal Pasha. But 
because India cannot establish her claims on the strength 
of muscle aad steel — through the march of triumphant 
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cohorts,— she must forego her claim to be a nation 1 

True it is that the development of Indian national life 
has never been outgoing in its character, and India never made 
her influence felt in the outside world except by the peaceful 
penetration of her culture. So far as outside activity is 
concerned, she made herself known to the foreign countries 
either through the monk — the Buddhist missionary of yore— 
with his begging bowl and staff ministering to the spiritual 
felicity of the people, or through the merchant who with 
the various products of art and industry, helped them to enjoy 
the prosperity of material life. Within her own boundaries, 
the ideal of India’s national life and its working are wonder- 
ful and should arrest our attention. 

The Hindus believe that it is Ood who has manifested 
Himself as the nation. The nation is nothing but the out- 
ward manifestation of that Virat Furusha. It is the same 
God who is hidden in our heart as the Antaryamin and 
again is manifested in the collective consciousness of the 
nation. The mother-land is the abode of God. Therefore 
in our sacred books India has been described as Punya 
Bhumi or the holy land, as Karma Kshetra or the place of 
activity, which affords the worker the greatest opportunity for 
the purification of his heart through selfless works, as a 
means to find out the Truth. All the activities of the people 
inhabiting this land should be considered as acts of sacrifice 
whose presiding deity — ^Jajneswara — is Narayan Himself. The 
political organisation of the country manifested in the forms 
of Samrajya or Empire is to be consecrated at the feet of the 
Lord who is the real Emperor of the land, the earthly king 
being his mere representative, a shepherd of the Master for 
looking after His flock. 

The idea of God manifesting Himself as the nation is 
closely associated with the Indian nation-ideal. The division 
of people into four castes is due to this conception. The 
head of this Vaiswanara Furusha — the presiding deity of the 
nation — is the Brahmin; the Kshatriya is His arm, the 
Vaishya Ilis thigh, and the Sudra His leg. As these four 
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Ihnbs constitute the human body» In a similar manner these 
four desses of people constitute the Indian nation. Without 
eny of these constituent parts the nation will be weak and 
rickety^ The head of this Purusha,— >the Brahmin of the 
liatlon-^is to disseminate the ideals of knowledge, Wisdom, 
Inoraliiy and spirituality. His arm-~4he Rshatriya— ^is to 
protect the nation from the forces of internal disruption and 
external attack. His thigh-^the Vaishya — is to look after the 
material prosperity of the country. And lastly, his leg—* 
the Sudra — is to be entrusted with the work of production of 
food and Crafts, the organisation of labour, thus serving a most 
important function for national welfare. The first and fore*- 
most desiderata for national progress are knowledge, Wisdont 
and moral stamina^ Therein lie the activities of the Brahmint 
The second imperative factor is the organisation of national 
force; that has been assigned as the duty the Kshatriya, 
The third indispensible thing is the material resource, of 
which the Vaishya and the Sudra are the custodians. The 
duty of the Sudra is to produce articles of food and craft 
and the Vaishya is to take them for sale to distant lands. 
These are the four constituent parts of the nation. Bach part 
should look upon the work assigned to it as a divinely 
appointed duty which, if carried out in a spirit of service, would 
confer on it the highest good. Each unit by the fulfilment of its 
duty should propitiate the God manifested as nation. This is 
the organisation of nation in Indiat Caste is never considered 
here as a water-tight compartment, and each is considered 
great in its own place. The Vaisyas and the Sudras are as 
precious assets of the nation as the Brahmins and the 
Kshattlyas. The crushing of the former has been one of the 
causes of India’s downfall as a nation. 

India has never accepted the bondage of society as an 
end in itself. Freedom, freedom from all bondage she al- 
ways keeps in view in this journey through the wilderness of 
the world. The acceptance of enjoyment is to train the 
senses for ultimately embracing renunciation. The Indians 
accepted the many in order to realise, in the end, the One. 
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They embrace the universe In order to transcend it. This is 
Ihe pivot of India’s culture, the secret of her spiritual existence. 
This ideal has permeated the whole of the Indian mind, and 
hence one finds even the most cumbrous complexities of het 
national life always leaving a means of escape from their 
meshes. This ideal again is responsible for the exhibition of 
mstraint and self-cbntrol by the different units in the national 
organisation. The Brahmin must be the embodiment of 
restraint, simplicity, rectitude and honesty. Thouc^h a man 
of the world, he is to be dead, to all intents and purposes, its 
fleeting charms. So the king must be a man of charae'er, must 
eschew all considerations of self in the dischirge of his duties 
and should always look to the moral and spit iai \\ welfare of his 
people. About administration he should be able to say like 
the king Aswapati of the Upanishad, “ la my kingdom there 
is no thief, no miser, no drunkard, no man hout au aluv 
in his house, no ignoiaiU pe son. no adiil.erer, much !•/ > a»i 
adulteress.” Such rendering of an aci oliul for h.s ddmini - 
liaiion makes a king more beloved to his siibjec.s and ;o h’s 
Maker than \he add'. ion of teriisO- v by conqiie^c. Ttic Vti‘'.\dS 
and the Sudias, though \h:y gcueialiy a lower 

scale of inoiali y, aie yet en;*rn -d not ; > io .e iiicuiseivei in 
leckless eiijoyinen:. Tneso two c!<i^ 'es. co:nn.J.-d with :rio 
fiin'kir c:Ui«4Se3 of Emopeni scu.if y, cm boi-.L ot a much 
higher moi.ili:y and giea or s'mp v of ciia. e.. 

Three thi»ig.s arc conspicfioiis by th^ir iin tnee l.o:n the 
Indian n.tiional culture: Too much hivUiv, in ixi ^ 'o:i of 
power, and the iiiOidiu.ue h.in'Neiuig lor sel; g uc.i ion. 
Control of the pa'^sioiis is the ch:e* du y of liu nUi. d' i is of 
the nation as well as of its subordinate members. K-ic:ievv:iig 
of luxury and recklessness is their great vi.jie. RM \i'on 
of God — Brahma-jnana — is the one ultimate goal of everybody. 
Actuated by a common love for God and the coimi'-y, the 
different urtils are to advance towards the realisation of a 
common ideal in which there is no clash of interests, all 
being parts of the same organisin. The nation as a whole 
has only one aspiration vi'' , the harmonious development 
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of the latent faculties of the different members, so that 
in the end the whole nation may be blessed with the realisa^ 
tion of the highest ideal of human existence. Therefore 
there is no scope for mutual fighting regarding the ultimate 
goal. Its strength lies in the acquirement of knowledge. 
The Omnipresent Lord is the sustaining force behind the 
nation. Therefore the ancient bard of India sings, “ arwift 
VRnfnlW The mother and the mother- 

land are superior even to heaven.” The country is a mani- 
festation of God. By serving the country, therefore, one gets 
the highest results. It purifies the heart and removes all dross 
from it. This awakens knowledge and ultimately confers 
immortality upon the aspirant. 

The love of the mother-country is deep-rooted in the 
heart of all Hindus, men or women. It is a religion with 
them and manifests itself in their daily prayers. Therefore no 
special effort need be made to-day, at this critical period of 
Indian history, fo{ the evolution of a new national ideal. It 
is already there. It is in our very blood. Our forefathers 
knew that the worship of the country and the nation (Virat) 
bestows the highest spiritual results. If the worship of God in 
the plant and the stone can constitute religion, there can 
be no doubt that the service to the country and the nation 
can also bestow the same religious merit, if not higher. 
The Sadhaka worshipping an image in the spirit of God 
gets his desired boon. Why should not a devotee, sincerely 
worshipping the nation — the collective manifestation of 
Divinity — ^with the idea that it is God, attain to his 
cherished ideal? Worship of man is certainly better than 
the worship of plant or stone. This ancient ideal should bo 
made known to all Indians. They should feel it in every act. 
To-day the idea should be preached that all Indians, irres- 
pective of caste, creed and religion, are units of the one 
Indian nation and citizens of a sacred land. All units have 
equal utility in the economy of the national life. Every- 
body must be made to understand that the united service of all 
can alone resuscitate the nation to its pristine glory. Everyone, 
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in evefy grade of society, must bring his or her offering 
for the worship of the Mother. Consciousness of mutual 
help and co-operation and a spirit of sincere self-consecration 
for the service of the mother-land can alone save the nation 
from its imminent peril. The national edifice of India must 
be based on the consciousness of this ideal. 

Anakoa. 


ooooq' ' 

THOMAS A KEMPIS: 
U. 


( Tan Ihitatioh or Christ. ) 

O F the many writings that have come to us from the pen 
of Thomas Kempis, “ The Imitation of Christ ’’ is by 
far the best known and most popular. And rightly so, for in 
point of excellence it stands far above all the rest. It is his 
purest and most finished production. Written originally in 
Latin it has now been translated into all the modem languages 
of Europe ; and, after the Bible, it is the most read book in 
the Christian world. 

How many years and which periods of his life Thomas 
devoted to the composition of his great work is not known 
with certitude. But it is generally believed that it was com- 
posed part by part during the first forty years of his life at tho 
monastery of Agnetenbcrg, and that it was completed when 
the author was sixty years old. 

“ The Imitation of Christ ” cannot be called an altogether 
original work. The author knew the Bible thoroughly, and 
his masterpiece contains more than eleven hundred quota- 
tions from the Bible. Thomas loved devotional books, and 
he took a lively interest in their collection, preservation and 
use. The monastery-library contained a large collection of 
mystical treatises by the Christian Fathers and also ancient 
(lassici. F(on thest spurges ThooMs drew what was best. 
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Alonq; with his own experiences he consulted the experiences 
of enhers. lie had. as The Imitation*' shows, a first-hand 
acquaintance with Seneca, Cicero, Horace, Virgil, Marcus 
Aurelius and Aristotle. And there are many passages which 
indicate the influence of the Fathers of the Christian Church, 
notably of St. Augustine and St. Bernard besides a great 
many others. 

The material which Thomas found ready at hand ho 
enriched and fortified with his own realisations and knowl- 
edge of human nature, blending them into a lovely whole, 
giving them new lilc. In “ The Imitation Thomas a Kempis 
speaks from his own heart to the heart of all humanity. The 
lettered and the unlettered, the monk and the man living in 
the world, and devotees of all creeds find in his little book a 
true guidance for a spiritu<\l life. It is essentially a practical 
book. 

Thomas a Kempis did not, as did the Scholars of his 
time, advocate intcllectualism as a means toward spirituality. 
Scholasticism he strips of its vain glory, knowing quite welt 
that instead cl assisting it more often hampers spiritual growth. 
In his strong and simple way he denounces excess of contro- 
versy and discussions. His practical mind was imbued with 
a pious horror of purely theoretical and speculative arguments. 
The opening book of the “ Imitation is a series of protests 
against mere philosophical thought and scholarly wisdom. It 
is an exhortation to live the life as Jesus Christ lived it. 
“ Whoever would fully and feelingly understand the words of 
Christ," he says, “ musf endeavour to conform his life wholly 
to the life of Christ. ’ “ Truly profound words do not make 

a man holy and just ; but a virtuous life makes him dear to 
God." Better indeed is a humble peasant that serves Ood 
than a proud philosopher that neglects himself." ** If thou 
wilt know or learn anything to profit, desire to be unknown and 
to be little esteemed." 

Wholly intent upon the conversion of heart and growth in 
holiness, a Kempis cries out ; “ What have we to do with 
genera and species ? He to whom the Eternal Word speaks^ 
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is delivered from many questionings.” “ O God, who art the 
truth, make me one with Thee in everlasting love.” “ It 
wearies me often to read and hear many things ; in Thee is 
all I want and desire. Let all teachers hold their peace, let 
all creatures keep silent in Thy sight ; speak Thou alone to 
me" for “• • • no knowledge of ours is without some 
darkness.” 

Still, k Kempis does not condemn an ordinate development 
of the understanding and the study of good books. He 
says repeatedly that " Learning is not to be blamed * * « 
but a good conscience and a virtuous life are always to be 
preferred.” Knowledge may have its place as a means 
to an end, but the great endeavour should be to live a pure 
life, and to establi.sh union with God. 

Thomas k Kempis found no happiness in outward things. 
The world had no attraction for him. “ Vanity of vanities,” 
he calls out, " all is vanity, except to love God, and Him only 
to serve. This is the highest wisdom, by contempt of the 
world to tend toward the kingdom of God.” “ The eye is 
not satisfied with seeing nor the ear Ailed with hearing. En- 
deavour therefore to withdraw thy heart from the love of 
visible things and to turn thyself to the invisible.” “ He to 
whom all things are one, who reduces all things to one, and 
sees all things in one, may enjoy a quiet mind and remain at 
peace in God.” 

In ” The Imitation ” k Kempis lays down the rules o£ 
human conduct and thought that prepare man for mystical 
experiences. In his own busy life he experienced that “ A 
pure, simple, and steadfast spirit is not distracted, though it 
be employed in many works ; for it does all for the honour of 
God, and being at rest within, seeks not itself in anything it 
does.” If one would live a spiritual life one should remember 
that “ True peace of heart is got by resisting our passions, 
not by obeying them.” And peace of heart is necessary for 
progress; and that “ Unfailing peace is with the humble.” 

“ We must have love towards all, but familiarity with all 
is not expedient.” “Oftentimes I could wish that I had held 
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my peace and that I had not been in company.” But conver- 
sation on spiritual subjects with godly persons does further 
our spiritual growth. 

It is better to live in obedience to a superior than to 
follow our own inclinations. ” It is much safer to obey than 
to govern.” We must mind our own affairs and correct our 
shortcomings. 

*' It is good that we have sometimes troubles and crosses, 
for they often make a man enter into himself and consider 
that he is here in banishment and ought not to place his 
trust in any worldly thing.” Temptations must not only be 
shunned but fought with the weapons of padence and humility. 
Resist evil in the beginning, “For first there comes to the 
mind a bare thought of evil, then a strong imagination there- 
of, afterwards delight and evil motion, and then consent.” 

Whatever one undertakes to do should be done well and 
charitably, “He does much who loves much.” In dealing 
with others we must be charitable. But, “ How seldom we 
weigh our neighbour in the same balance with ourselves 1 ” 

The true followers of Christ labour hard to imitate Him. 
They spare not themselves. “The saints and friends of 
Christ served the Lord in hunger and thirst, in cold and 
nakedness, in labour and weariness, in watchings and fastings, 
in prayer and holy meditation, in many persecutions and 
reproaches.” “ All day they laboured, and in the night they 
found time for long prayer, although, even while they 
laboured, they never ceased from mental prayer. They spent 
all their time with profit ; every hour seemed short waiting 
upon God.” To imitate them is to imitate Chirsu 

“ Bodily exercises,” sajrs k Kempis, “ must be used with 
discretion, neither are they to be practised equally by all.” 
And “ All cannot use one kind of ^iritual exercises, but one 
is more useful for this person, another for that.” 

In the twentieth chapter of the first book Thomas k 
Kempis gives us the golden rules of solitude and silence. 

Ini silence and in stillness the religious soul grows and 
learns the mysteries of Holy Writ.” “ Shut tby door upon 
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thee, and call unto thee Jesus, thy Beloved. Stay with Him 
in thy cell ; for thou shalt not find so great peace anywhere 
else.” “ Woe to them that love this miserable and corrupt^ 
able life.” 

Thomas h Kempis reminds us that life is uncertain. 

*' To-day man is ; to-morrow he is gone.” Therefore, ’Thou 
oughtest so to order thyself in all thy thoughts and actions 
as if to-day thou wert to die.” ” Labour now so to live, 
that at the hour of death thou mayest rather rejoice than fear.” 

” Think on nothing but the salvation of thy soul, care for 
nothing but the things of God.” " Keep thyself as a stranger 
and pilgrim upon the earth.” If we are spiritually one with 
God there is nothing to fear. We shall acquiesce in all His 
works. ” For he that loves God with all his heart fears neither 
death nor punishment nor judgment nor hell ; for perfect 
love gives secure access to God.” 

In the last chapter of the first book we have a final prac» 
tical exhortation for the regulation of our whole life. ” Re- 
member always the end, and that time lost never returns." 

The second book deals with the interior life. ” O faith- 
ful soul, make ready thy heart for the Bridegroom, that He 
may vouchsafe to come unto thee and to dwell within thee.” 
For ” When thou hast Christ thou art rich and hast enough.” 
To have Jesus as bur friend is true blessedness. For “When 
Jesus is present, all is well and nothing seems difficult; 
but when Jesus is absent everything is hard.” “ To be with- 
out Jesus is a grievous hell; to be with Jesus, a sweet 
paradise.”' The kingdom of God is within. Within our own 
heart Christ can be realised. It is a subjective experience 
which becomes possible when the outer or objective life is 
lived according to the highest standard of morality. Without 
moral and spiritual discipline no man can be a true follower 
of Christ. 

The third book of “ The Imitation ” deals with the Sacra- 
ment : how in Holy Communion the soul through symbolism 
may attain God-union. This book is in the form of a 
colloquy between Christ and the Devout Soul. 
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The fourth book, the last and longest, the Book of Internat 
Consolation, gives us the full mystical significance of ** The 
Imitation of Christ.” Here wc find the Soul dwelling in the 
Inner Itingdom of God. God within, speaks to the Soul 
Within. ** Blessed is the soul which hears the Lord speaking 
within her. * * * Blessed indeed are the ears that listen 

* * ♦ to the Truth which teaches within. Blessed are the 

eyes which are shut to outward things, but open to things 
interior. Blessed are they that enter far into inward things.*^ 
The Truth speaks inwardly without noise of words. “ Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth ; for Thou hast the words of 
Eternal Life.” 

“ Nothing,” says h Kempis^ “ is sweeter than love, * * * 
nothing fuller nor better in heaven and earth ; because love 
is born of God. ♦ * ♦ Enlarge me in love that with the 

inner mouth of my heart 1 may taste how sweet it is to love 
and to be dissolved and bathed in love. Let me be possessed 
by love, mounting above myself through excessive fervour 
and ecstasy.” But many warnings follow. Devotion is the 
outcome of divine grace and grace comes to the humble. 
We must think lowly of ourselves remembering that all 
things come from God. To despise the world and serve 
God is sweet, for true comfort is found in God alone. Tru^t 
in Him, for He carries our burden; be patient in misfortune, 
for He knows what is best for us. 

For things there are which bring great interior peace: 
“Be desirous, my son, to do the will of another rather than 
thine own ; choose always to have less rather than more ; 
seek always the lowest place and to be beneath every one ; 
wish always and pray that the will of God may be fulfilled 
in thee.” 

Freedom consists in the annihilation of all worldly desires. 
“Forsake all and thou shalt find all ; forego desires and thou 
shalt find rest.” But, “ O Lord, this i.s not the work of a day, 
nor children's sport ; yea, rather in this short word is included 
all perfection. * * * O thou everlasting Light, sur** 

passing all created lights, dart the beams of Thy brightness 
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trom above and penetrate all the comers of my heart. Purify, 
enlighten, beautify and enliven tey spirit with all its powers-, 
that I may cleave unto Thee with transport of joy. O, when 
^ill that blessed and desired hour come, when Thou wilt 
{satisfy me with Thy Presence and be unto me all in all ? *' 

And then cdmes the answer. “ Give all for all ; seek 
toothing, ask for nothing ; abide purely and with a firm confi- 
dence in Me, and thou shalt possess Me ; thon shalt be free 
in heart, and darkness shall not overwhelm thee. Let this 
be thy whble aim, let this be thy prayer, this thy desire, that, 
being Gripped of all selfishness, and naked, thou mayest with 
entire simplicity follow jeshs only, ahd dying to thyself^ 
mayest live eternally to Me.” 

Be like the saints, “ For being ravished above self and 
self-love, they are wholly absorbed in the love of Me. * « * 
Nothing can turn them back or hold them down ; for being 
full of the eternal Truth, they burn with the fire of unquench*' 
able charity.” 

In ” The Imitation of Christ ” k Kempis leads us by the 
path of renunciation to that Pearl without Price, which is God 
Himself. He shows us how we may gain personal inter- 
course with God. 

SwAut Atulananoa. 


NEW CHANGES IN WESTERN 
CHRISTIANITY. 

The following letter addressed to us will, we are sure^ 
be highly appreciated by our readers : 

Dear Sir, 

I think the changes that are occurring here in America in 
the dogmatology of certain Christian denominations are worth 
the while for your readers to examine. 

Recently the Presbyterian churches here through their 
Presbyters agreed to ordain two young men who do not 
believe in the Virgin birth of Jesus Christ. These young 
4 
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ministers are now going on to preach the gospels, and 
shepherd the flock of believers though they do not belietrc in 
the Immaculate Conception. 

Add to those Mr. Fosdick and Mr. P. S. Grant, the former 
a Presbyterian I think, the latter an Episcopalian, both of 
whom preach that Christ was the most divine man but not of 
supernatural origin. Then I am told that Mr. Grant does not 
believe in the miracles mentioned in the Gospels. Of covttse, 
there are many more of the kind of Mr. Fosdick who have 
iiot yet been reported in the papers. 

I think the slow broadening of the outlook of these 
Christians means that a new life is making itself felt among 
the Protestants in this country. And if a drop of it could be 
injected into Christian missionaries in Asia, they may be 
benefited by it. But the point that I have in mind is that 
we Hindus must study the present reforms vigilantly. For 
this may mark a new departure in the spiritual advance of the 
West. And since the East and the West are closely knit 
together with economic and political relations we must try 
to unite their spiritual interests. If the Christians give up 
miracles and Immaculate Conception as essential articles of 
their faith, I fail to see them different from Hindus. From 
now on Christ can be called one of the many sons of God. 
The moment that is agreed to we have removed another 
obstacle in the way of forming a Universal Religion which 
reads thus — “In every religion there is Universality, if you 
attain that you have found the Universal which is in all 
religions.” So, to my thinking, the above-mentioned change 
and broadening of the outlook of the Christians at home, if it 
can be made a part of the missionaries in Asia, will really do 
some authentic good. 

However, there is another movement diametrically opposed 
to the above that is also in full swing in the Western world. 
I refer to the new Catholics, Giovanni Papini and his colla- 
borators in Italy, Michael Williams and his co-workers in 
America, Chesterton and his associates in England, and 
Frenchmen like the late Helo, Paul Clandel, Biarres and 
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Others. The majority of those men ¥rere Catholics who turned 
on their church once. Now they have come back to the fold of 
Rome, with an overpowering fanaUcism. They believe and 
wish to make others believe in the Immaculate Conception, 
Papacy, and Confessionals. Those men are not isolated 
names but heads of large groups who think as they do. What 
do they signify ? They signify the same thing as the liberal- 
ised Protestants like Grant and Fosdick do: namely, New 
Life is being injected into their religion too. So if those two 
forces are at all authentic, we expect to see as their result 
a revitalised Christianity taking the centre of the world-stage 
within the next quarter of a century. There is naught but 
ground for rejoicing in what is happening to the religion of 
the West. At last it is turning away from the materialism of 
the past hundred years and is casting its glance toward the true 
source of life and happiness — Religion. We Hindus who 
enjoy the reputation of being the most religious people in the 
world should help these Western movements, the best we can, 
to reach God toward Whom they are moving. For He will 
receive them at their journey's end as He has promised to 
receive us — ^ IWT *11 — “ In whatever 

way men worship Me, in the same way do I fulfil their 
desires." (Bhagavad-Gita). 

Allow me to thank you for sending two more Swamta 
to America to live the life of Truth which will help in 
its own silent unnoticed way all the other truth-seekers 
on their pathway. For every man who seeks after God 
is automatically helping another seeker; though the two 
may never meet. This is a law of the spiritual world. 
The reason why 1 thank you for sending the new Swamis 
is that religion does not consist in fighting for or chang- 
ing dogma but in living the life. As a man lives so is his 
religion. I feel our monks and preachers have the deepest 
talent for living the Truth. So in this epoch of battling 
contraries a peaceful life may be the thing that will help 
religion the most, whether in America or in Asia. 

New York City, U. S. A. Yours sincerely, 

aotb June, Dkan G. Mukbrji. 
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«R«fTK TO B?8.» 

19. The god, with a view to answering the qiiea> 
tion effectively, Reflected on Me. I then repaired to 
him in the form of a swan.^ 

[ 1 Sivan — which is believed to have the potency of separat-. 
ing the mim from, a. oa,ijXture of milk and water. } 

TO RT ^ TOrfTOBPWf I 

9iiTiinTiT?r: iTO qg gg : qit tt^on 

20 . Seeing Me they came forward, touched My 
feet, and making Brahmd their le^.der asked 

' Who art Thou ? * 

21 . Being thus asked by the sages, all eager to 
know the truth, I an&wered them. Learn from Mei, 
O Uddhava, what I said on that occasion. 

<1^9% TO i 

fit fro TOqt IK BTO^: 

22. O sages, if your question refers to the 
Atman, then tha,t Reality being one and undivided, 
such a question, is inadmissible. On what grounds'; 
also shah I, the speaker, stand?- 

[ In Slokas 33-35 the Lord teaches them, to discriminate 
between the Self and non-Self. If they have this Supreme Knowl-. 
edge they will naturally be free from all end thft 
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dissociation of mind and sense'Objects will follow as a matter 
of course. He begins by showing the incongruity of thu 
question itself. 

) Gromnds &c. — Since there is hut one Atman, what 
differentiation as to species or attilhutes etc. is there to make 
the answer possible ? ] 

NT I 

Nit «r: snft 

23. Since the bodies^ of all beings are composed 
of the five elements, aud since they are the same 
in reality,^ your question ‘who art Thou* is a 
mere effort^ of speech and i$ altogether meaning-. 
less. 

[ 1 Bodies &c, — If the question refers to the body, then 
also the question is absurd, because here also there is no 
ground for differentiation. 

s In reality — i. e. as Atman. 

3 Effort — an echo of Chhandogya Upa. VI. ] 

ITIINTT TOIT I 

5r « w 

24. Understand this rightly* that by mind^ 
speech, sight and the other organs I alone^ am 
eognised, and nothing else. 

[ * Rightly — i. e. by discrindnation. 

s/ alone The Universe is Brahman -b mind. The 
mind and the senses may misread Brahman, but that does 
sot affect Its nature. This indirectly furnishes the answer-^ 

am the All.' ] 

Ni sran: I 

25. Yes, My sons, the mind is attached to the 
^nse-objects and the sense-obiects influence the 
jp ifld. Thus the sense-ob j ects and the both 
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(intertwined) form the body^ of the Jiva, who ia 
ever identified with Me« 

[ From this Sloka up to the ead of the chapter the answer 
to the problem is given. The idea is this : If the mind, 
which is connected with the sense-objects as agent and enjoyer 
etc. and is variously named as intellect, egoism and so forth, 
were the reality of the Jiva, then there might be a dissolution 
of the connection between the Jiva and the sense-objects. 
But the Jiva is eternally identified with Brahman, and his 
apparent connection with the sense-objects is due to the 
superimposition of the mind on him. Hence by considering 
oneself as Brahnian and reflecting on the unreality of the 
sense-objects, one should turn away from them and worship 
the Lord, whereby one can remain in one’s true nature as the 
Infinite Self. 

^ Body — a superimposition, not the reality about him. ] 

ajiirm iRcii 

26. The mind which through constant dwelling 
on seuse-objects 'is attached to them, and the 
sense-objects which infiuence^ the mind, one should 
give up both, being ideutified with Me. 

[ ^ Influence — as desires. J 

27. Wakefulness, dream and profound sleep arc 
attributes of the intellect, being due to the Gunas. ^ 
The Self is distinct from them, since It is conclu*; 
sively proved to be their Witness.* 

[ > Gunat — Sattva, Rajas and Tamas respectively. 

2 Wiinest — as the Eternal subject. ] 
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28. Because the entanglement with the intel- 
lect* sets the Gunas in motion in the Jiva, thexe*' 
fore one should give it up resting on Me, the 
Transcendent. Then the sense-objects an^ mind 
come to be dissociated. 

[ * Intellect — The commentator Sridhara Swami takes the 
trord Samsriti ( Samara of Sloka 19) or transmigration to 
mean that which causes it, — hence it refers to the Buddhi. ] 

IRttl 

29. Knowing the bondage due to egoism to be 
the source of all trouble* for the ^va, one should 
be averse to it and give Up one’s identification 
with the intellect, — “resting on the Transcendent. 

[ 1 2'rouble — by veiling his blissful nature and so on. ] 

’hit h^o« 

30. Till a man’s notion of multiplicity is put A 
stop to by reasoning, he is as good as asleep even 
though awake — for he is ignorant — as one fancies 
oneself awake in dream. 

(To be continued, j 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

Swami Premanander Patravali ( Bengali ). With an intro- 
duction by Srimat Swami Shivananda. Published by 
Swami Mahadevananda, Sri Ramakrishna Math, Dacca. 
Pp.x + 133. Price As. 10. 

It is a nice collection of some of the inspiring letters of 
Srimat Swami Premananda written to a select group 
of lay and monastic followers of Sri Ramakrishna. Coming 
from the pen of one who realised in his life the lofty ideals 
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as set forth by the Prophet of Dakshineswar) the book needs ild 
Introduction from us. We haVe every hbpe that the valuable 
teachings, as embodied in the epistles^ so simple Ottd sd fdU 
Df life and be, will natikrally touch all deVottt hearts. 

ikdian Teack&i Buddhist t 7 nivtrsitiei.-^y Phanindrahath 
Bose, M. A. Published by The Theosophical Publishing 
bouse, Adj^r, Madras, bp; i6a. Price Rs. i. 

I'his neat little volume of the Asian Library Series is aa 
attempt * * to bring together the accoutits of the Indian 
Pandits of the Buddhist Universities of Kelanda, Vikramsilaj 
O^dntaptira and Jagaddala.'^ The author has “ tried to shovr 
how most of them were associated with Tibet, and how they 
influenced Tibetan literature and religion.” The book is 
divided into five chapters : I. Students of Tibetan Buddhism ; 
II. Buddhist Universities ( III. Pandits of ViktatnaSllil; IV. 
Pandits of Kalanda ; V. Pandits of Jagaddala and Odantapura. 
Those interested in the subject will find in this book a great 
deal of valuable information. The learned author has 
evidently spared neither time nor labour in gathering his 
interesting data. 

The Coins qf Ikdia . — ^By C. J. Brown. The Heritage of 
India Series. Published by the Association Press, 5 Russel 
Street^ Calcutta. Pp. 120. Price — Paper Cover Re. 1 ; 
Cloth Re. 1-8. 

The little book contains a short but valuable history of 
Indian coins, early, medioeval and modern. It has been 
written mainly with a view ” to arouse in Indians an interest in 
their country's coinage, in the study of which so many fields 
of research lie as yet almost untouched.” Besides describ* 
ing the evolution of Indian coinage, the author also shows its 
importance as a source of history. The book is written in an 
easy and popular style, and contains twelve plates. 

Leprosy in India . — ^By T. S. Krishnamurthi Iyer. Published 
by Tagore & Co., Madras. Pp. vii + 62. Price As. 8. 
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This instructive booklet deals with the leper problem iii 
India and its solution. ** There is nothing for Hindu and 
iVIohamedan India," justly observes the writer, “ to glory in 
the fact that it is serenely harbouring about 150,000 lepers in 
its midst with no thought about them, and that its temples 
and moi^^ues serve only as breeding places of, not as relief 
centres to, these afflicted," 

Humane segregation, medical care and kind sympathy 
alone can alleviate the misery of the people suffering from 
leprosy and also stop the spread of the disease, ultimately 
stamping it out from the country. To achieve this object 
determined efforts should be put forth. But both the people 
and the Government of India are quite indifferent in this 
respect. What little is being done is by the Mission to 
Lepers. This Christian organisation, with its limited funds 
collected mostly from Great Britain and Ireland, supports 
directly or indirectly about 56 Asylums, benefiting about 
6000 lepers. 

The pathetic appeal of the writer on behalf of 'Hhc most 
helpless of hiintaw sufferers " should meet with a ready 
response from our countrymen. 


Djawa , — A Quarterly Journal in the Dutch language. Pub- 
lished by the Java-Instiluut at Welle vreden, Java. 

This beautifully printed journal contains interesting articles 
on art, science, history and culture, illubtraied by plates and 
photographs. The ]March number opens with “ Hast and 
West " in which Dr, Nieiiwcnhuis refutes the idea of an in- 
dependent Last and West. Kipling’s oft-quoted and mis- 
applied ‘East is East’ etc. is not only superficial but wrong. 
East and West have always met and always will meet. Wliat 
Nvas purely Eastern a thousand years ago, is purely Western 
to-day and may become Eastern again in the future. Dr. Mai tha 
A. Muusses points out in an article that the object of the Hindu 
.javanese sculptor differed altogciixcr from iijiit of the Greek. 
His object was not to imitate or iiupiove on uauiic. lie \\\uiwd 
S 
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to express in stone the inner qualities of the god Siva, or of 
the perfect man Buddha who was worshipped as a god. The 
images show a meditative inward expression of face and 
attitude. Boedihardja writes on different names of Arjuna. 
A long and learned article by Mr. J. Kunst and C. J. A. 
Kunst-van Wely deals with musical scales and instruments 
of West-Java. R. Hadiwidjana gives a short account of his 
visit to the grave of Seh Domba on top of Mt. Tjarakan. 
There are other articles also, dealing with the Javanese culture 
movement. 


Sree Krishna Parabrahma Vicharana. Books I & II. — ^By Ch. 
Gopinatham, n. a., Vakil. Published by the author from 
Ellore, Kistna Dt., Madras Presy. Pp. 194 and 58. Price 
Re. I and 8 as. respectively. 

Food and Health. — By Chandra Chakravarty. Published by 
Ramchandra Chakravarty, 58 Cornwallis Strees, Calcutta. 
Pp. 214. Price Re. i-8. 

Dyspepsia and Diabetes. — By the same. Pp. 84. Price Re. 1. 

Principles of Freedom. — By Terence Maeswiney. Published 
by S. Ganesan, Publisher, Triplicane, Madras. Pp. 196. 

The National Being. — Some Thoughts on an Irish Polity. By 
A. £. Published by S. Ganesan, Triplicane, Madras. 

The Political Philosophy 0/ Mr. Gandhi. — By M. Ruthna- 
swamy, m. a., m. l. c., Bar-at-law. Published by Tagore 
& Co., Madras. Pp. 99. Price Re. i. 

The Philosophy ^Non-co-operation and of Spiritual-political 
Swaraj. — By Bhagavan Das. Published by Tagore A Co., 
Madras. Pp. xv+ 118. Price Re. i. 

Reform of the Hindu Mutts . — ^By D. V. Gundappa. Published 
by the Karnataka Frakatanalaya, Basavangudi, Bangalore 
City. Pp. 29. 
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REPORTS AND APPEALS.' 

The Second Annual Report of the Sri Ramakrishna Seva^ 
srama. Charitable Hospital and Dispensary^ Rangoon, 
for the year 1922. 

This Sevasrama is ‘ an asylum to those who are helpless 
when the dark days of starvation, old age and disease 
overtake them and make them feel the want of a helping 
hand/ It gives outdoor and indoor relief to the sick of all 
nationalities, castes and creeds. During the year under review 
altogether 1001 and 32,315 patients were treated in the indoor 
and the outdoor hospitals respectively. The steady progress 
of the Sevasrama is evident from the increase in the number 
of indoor and outdoor patients by 52*59 and 59*6 per cent, 
respectively over that of the last year. As the increasing 
demands mean a heavy strain on its finances, we hope that 
the generous public will extend a more liberal support to tho 
institution. 


The Fourth Annual Report of the Ramakrishna Afission 
Sevasrama^ Narayanganj, from April, 1920 to Dec. 1921. 
This Sevasrama has been doing many works of public 
utility. It has got a Pathsala where poor boys receive edu- 
cation free and a library that is open to the public. Amongst 
its other works the outdoor hospital relief, medical aid and 
nursing in private houses, cremation of the dead, service in 
epidemic seasons and in Melas and the like deserve special 
mention. The total receipts during the year including the 
last year’s balance amounted to Rs. 3148*2-3 and the total 
expenditure to Rs. 1 509-S-0. 

This noble institution deserves the support of our gener* 
ous countrymen. 

The Report of the Ramakrishna Mission Branch Centre^. 
Barisal, from 1909 to 1918. 

The report is a good regord of various philanthropic works 
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done by the centre. Since it<? inception the institution haa 
hcfii liyin.iv its best to serve the sick with medicine and diet, 
hci|) poor sliu'ionls with money and books and relieve dis- 
liessed people in limes of iainine and epidemic. It is badly 
in need of a suit able and permanent home of its own. 

We hope the munilicience of the public,, that has beca 
unstinted so long, will put the centre on a stable basis. 


Xhe Fourie^mfh Annual He par I of the Sri Ramakrishna 
Asrama, Uharukati — Narayanpur, Bansal,froin 1921 to 1922. 

7'his charitable inslitiilion is serving society in many ways. 
Besides medical relief to the sick it gives pecuniary help to 
deserving indigent persons. The Asrama conducts a freo 
primary school for educating poor boys. It appeals to the 
generous public for funds for the construction of a niuch 
needed pucca building to be used as its. shiciae^ 


NEWS AND NOTES.. 

The All-India Hindu Mahasahha 

The seventh session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabhii 
was held at Benares for four days beginning from the 19th 
August last. I'he rules o( the Sabha defyie a Hindu as 
“ any person professing to be a Hindu or following any 
religion of Indian origin.'* They include the Sanatanists, 
Arya-samaj-ists, Jains, Sikhs, Buddhiiits, Bralimos and 
others in the Hindu Community. Actui^ted by a very 
liberal spirit the Mahasabha invited all sects and creeds to 
take part in the deliberations of its Benares session. There 
was a large number of delegates representing all provinces. 
The gathering was a repre.sentative one, and consisted of over 
five thousand people of all castes, creeds and denominations. 

The proceedings of the Alahasabha were conducted in 
Hindi, and were carried on with great enthusiasm and 
earnestness. Pandit Aladan Alohan ATalaviya was unanimously 
elected president. In the course of his eloquent address the 
Pandit maintained that Buddhism, Jainism and Sikhism were 
not separate from Hinduism, but were included in it as were 
the sects worshipping Shiva or Vishnu, or those believing 
in the philosophy of the Vedanta. He deplored the present 
weakness and disunion of Hindu society, and referred to 
^lany of the indignities it suffered at the hands of misguided 
^ud fanatic Alohammedans. He emphasised that the Hindus. 
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must not forget that the interests of their country would never 
be promoted if there was lasting estrangement among the 
Hindus, Mohammedans and other communities. Th^ must 
adopt such means as might lead ultimately to perfect Hindu- 
Moslem unity. That such a unity had not been already 
accomplished was due mainly to the weakness of the Hindu 
community. Friendship could exist only between equals. If 
the Hindus could organise and strengthen themselves, and 
could convince the rowdy section among the Mohammedans 
that they could not safely rob and dishonour Hindus, unity 
would be establislied on a stabler basis. 

He spoke with great feeling on the important problem of 
the removal of untoiichability and moved his audience. He 
observed that the so-called depressed classes formed an 
important part of Hindu Society. These classes contained 
men at whose feet he would unhesitatingly bow his head. At 
Panipat it was a Chamar who saved the Hindu temple from 
the hands of Mohammedan rowdies. The work of some of 
the depressed classes, such as the sweepers, could be said to 
be degrading. Even if it was so, the pollution was merely 
physical and could be removed by proper washing. But 
were there not worse forms of pollution — the i>olluiions of 
the mind — from which even high caste men, including him- 
self, were not free? Therefore, they must allow the un- 
touchables to come to their meetings, to send their children 
to their schools, to draw water from their wells and to wor- 
ship in their temples. Let the upper class Hindus try to teach 
their humbler brethren higher ideas of physical cleanliness, 
but let them not for any reason refuse to associate with the 
latter — their own flesh and blood. 

In conclusion, the president touched on the Suddhi 
movement. He said the Mohammedans and Christians were 
actively converting the Hindus, and even occasionally em- 
ployed unfair means to gain their end. But as long as fair 
^lethods were employed none had any right to complain. 
The Hindus must adopt proper means to prevent the conti- 
nual decline in their numbers. They must, therefore, be 
willing to take back into their fold those Hindus who by 
compulsion or by mistake adopted any other religion, but 
now wanted to come back. Even the Mohammedans should be 
allowed to become Hindus if they had faith in Hinduism. 
In ancient times the Aryan Rishis freely allowed non-Aryans 
into their religion. If modern Hindus could adopt the same 
policy, the Hindu community would be saved from the menace 
that was threatening it, and would again become strong and 
powerful as in the past. 

A number of important resolutions were passed by the 
Mabasabha. It urged the suiting of leagues for both 
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social service and self-protection. It recommended the 
reclamation of the Malkana Rajputs who were willing to 
come back into the faith of their forefathers, and to follow 
Hindu rites and customs. Another resolution expressed the 
Mahasabha’s intention of forming a society of Hindu leaders 
and Pandits for opening the doors of Hinduism to non- 
Hindus wishing to come into k. 

It is unfortunate that in spite of the exhortations and 
piteous appeal of the president, the Mahasabha failed to give 
a Arm and favourable decision on the question of untouch- 
ability, and the matter had to be referred to a committee of 
Pandits. Let us hope that the majority of the orthodox 
Hindus who could not be unanimous on the point, will soon 
come to realise that untouchability is a disgrace to the 
spirit of Hinduism, and that its removal is one of the 
essential conditions of the revival of Hindu Society. We believe 
that they will erelong be awakened to the full sense of their 
responsibility and duty to the depressed classes, and will 
render a better account of themselves at the coming session of 
the Mahasabha to be held next winter at Benares. 

Child Welfare Research in America 

Children play an important part in moulding the destiny 
of a nation. In them lie hidden the potentialities of what is 
noble and great. They are the future poets, artists, scholars, 
statesmen, patriots, saints and prophets. Hence the rearing 
of a fine breed of boys and girls is an important ques- 
tion deserving special attention. But unfortunately how 
often it happens that inspite of their inherent parts a large 
number of our children turn out hopeless failures 
physically, intellectually and morally owing to our neglect and 
carelessness ! Far from proving useful citisens some become 
burdens, others pests to the country. This means a regret- 
table loss both to individuals and society. 

To remedy this evil the State of Iowa ( U. S. A. ) has taken 
the lead in establishing a Child Welfare Research Station 
that hopes to conserve and develop the normal child. The 
institution is six years old and is incorporated with the State 
University there. Some other States of America are also 
going fost to follow this example. Dr. Sudhindra Bose, 
lecturer. State University of Iowa, has given a beautiful 
account of the work of this Child Welfare Research Station 
in an illustrated article in the August issue of the " Welfare.'’ 

Mainly speaking, the Station (i) investigates and finds out 
the factors that conduce to the well-being of children, 
(a) serves the community, specially parents by spreading the 
results of its research and (3) sends out trained child welfare 
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IVorkers with sound knowledge in psychology, sociology^ 
hygiene, nursing and the like. 

It gets normal children for research in the Children’s 
Hospital, in the University Observation Schools and in private 
homes and institutions. To facilitate work it has got several 
departments with specialists and experts in each. One depart-* 
ment studies psychologically the mental growth of children 
and their perception, constructive imagination^ emotion and 
volition, and gathers data for establishing developmental 
standards. Another investigates how society can be utilised 
for helping the normal growth of children with special 
reference to such social virtues as love, fellow-feeling and 
sympathy. A third conducts research with the help of anthro- 
pological statistics and discovers how children grow. A fourth 
enquires into the food requirements and finds out by experi- 
ments on guinea pigs, rats and pigeons the diet that stimulates 
growth and prevents malnutrition. Lastly, a fifth carries on 
research in lines suggested by the modern science . of eugenics 
that aims at developing *the maximum child and the mini-^ 
mum parent’ by an intelligent modification of the specific 
conditions of heredity and environment 

The Pre-school Laboratory which is a part of the depart- 
ment of psychology is an important feature of the station.. It 
is ** an experimental school for observation of the habits and 
faculties of little children, not yet old enough to go to school 
and whose reactions cannot be observed at home." Standing 
in a restful green interspersed with rows of (lowering plants 
it is a beautiful four-room building and has in it all the 
equipments of tlie modern kindergarten system. Besides, to 
delight the hearts of tiny tots it is furnished with small chairs 
and tables, portable swings, a see-saw, a slide, a phonograph 
and a set of building blocks for making houses. The 
training given there has nothing of the rigour and hard dis- 
cipline of ordinary schools. The teachers mix freely with 
their little pupils and make the lessons and tests as interesU 
ing as games. It is natural, therefore, that children have an 
independent, all-round growth there. 

The instititution is the first of its kind and has taken 
a tremendous step to develop a stronger nation by 
insuring stronger and healthier children." India will do 
well to adopt these up to date scientific methods of training, 
and combine them with her lofty spiritual vision in educating 
her children. 

Ramree Flood and the RamakHshna Mission 

( Burma Branch ) 

A heavy flood has devastated Ramree, a township In Burma. 
Houses and stores of paddy having been washed away most 
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of the people of the locality, especially the labouring classes, 
have been thrown into an acute distress. The suiierers are 
in urgent want of foodstuffs as well as of money to rebuild 
their huts. Relief work has been started by the Ramakrishna 
Mission. For want of sufficient ftknds, the Mission workers 
have now to conBne their relief only to the distribution of 
rice. They distributed 55 mds. and ijr srs. of rice among 
95 families on the 7th July last. A similar distribution of 
rice was made also on the iSth July. The relief work is td 
be continued for at least 4 or 5 months until the • next harvest 
is reaped. The Mission appeals to the generoiis pilblic for 
sufficient funds to provide the distressed With the necessary 
food and shelter. 

Any contribution^ however small, will be thankfully 
received and acknowledged by ( i ) The President, Rama- 
krishna Mission, P. O. Belur, Dt. Ilowrah. (2) The Secretary^ 
Ramakrishna Mission, 1 Mukherjee Lane, P. O. Baghbazar, 
Calcutta. 


MAYA V ATI CHARITABLE DISPENSARY. 

The following old unclaimed deposits have been taken as 
donations to the above fund : — 

Theodore Springinann Jr. Ksq. Rs. 60-12-6 ; Lothar Slehr 
Esq. Rs. 54-155 Miss Milla Seppa Rs. 2-4; A. Padmanabhaii 
Esq., Re. 1-5; V. Rangayya .Ksq., Rs. 7-14; Capl. Dor.ii- 
swami, Rs. 2-8; M. Srinivasam Ksq., Rs. 3-12 ; S. R. Wagoii- 
kar Esq., Re. i ; Mrs. Urwick, As. 14-3 ; T. S. CMiinniah Esq., 
Re. 1-2-3; Govind Pillay lilsq., Rs. 2 ; R. C. United Club, 
As. 12 ; M. Kioncheng Esq., Re. 1-13 ; K. Sivathambi llsq., 
Rs. 2 ; Dr. Miller, Rs. 2-3 ; D. A. Pillay Esq., Re. i-S ; Dr. Jivaii 
Singh, Re. 1-3 ; K. H. Mehta Esq., Re. i-ii ; K. Nanu Pillay 
Ksq., Re. 1-4; C. H. G. Newman Ksq., Rs. 2-14; A. Keiikeri 
-Ksq., Re. 1-8 ; R. N. Pillay P-sq., Rs. 2 ; T. P. Sund.ir.un 
lilsq., Re. 1-8 j K. H. D. Pandit K.'^q., R.s. 2-15 ; S. N. Mathur 
Esq., Re. i-y ; Vedanlist, Rs. 21-15 ? Khazen Esq., Rs. 2 ; 
J. N. Dube Ksq., Rs. 3 ; L. Cook Esq , Rs. 5-13 ; Al. A. I\r. 
Lourdesatn Ksq., As. 3-6; V. K. S. Iyer Esq., As. 6; G. S. 
Naidu Esq., Re. i; Col. E. R. Sliamshore, Rs. 2-2 ; II. ]. 
Haskamp Esq., As. 12; A. K. Iyer Esq., Re. i; G. Aruina- 
nathan Esq., Rs. 10. — Total Rs. 211-4-6. 

The Dispensary is badly in need of help from the gener- 
ous public. Any contributions will be thankfully accepted 
at the following addre.ss : The President, Advaita Aslaama, 
Mayavati, Dt. Almorai 
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Arise ! Awake I And stop not bll ihe (Soil ti ’reached. 

— SWAMI VIVEKAMAXDA. 
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TO AN EARLV VIOLET.’* 

What thotkgh thy bed be frozen earth, 

Thy cloak the chilling blast ; 

What though no mate to cheer thy pathj 
Thy sky with gloom o’ercast ; 

What though if love itself doth fail, 

Thy fragrance strewed in vain ; 

What though if bad o’er godd prevail. 

And vice o’er virtue feign 

Change not thy nature, gentle bloomy 
Thou violet, sweet and pure, 

But ever pour thy sweet perfume 
Unasked, unstinted, sure ! 

VlVEKANANDAi 

* Written to a Western lady>disciple from New York, dll 
6U1 January, 1896. 



CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI 
TURIYANANDA. 

7th July — 7 p, m. 

After taking his usual evening walk the Swanii 
was seated on the bench under the banyan tree. A 
Brahniachariu stood by, and the Swami opened the 
following conversation. 

Q. — Did you go out for a walk ? Towards 
the Ganges side ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Did you find the dtmosphcrc cold ? 

A. Yes, quite cold. 

Q. Were you alone ? 

A. Swami J. was with me. 

Q. How many years is he your senior ? 

A. About three or four years. He was still in 
college when I joined it. 

Q. What is your age ? Twenty- six or twenty- 
seven — is’nt it ? 

A. Yes, Sir, twenty-six. 

Q. I can guess one’s age fairly well. I am 
generally accurate. How long after passing your 
examination did you take orders ? 

A. I came here within a month of the result 
being out. It wouldn’t have taken me so long to 
appear for the degree, but once I went with my 
father on a pilgrimage to Chandranath. Seeing 
the scenery of the place and visiting the shrines I 
was so impressed that I liked to dwell on those 
things alone. I wrote to my people at home that 
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I would no more study at school. I had a mind 
to go to Benares, learn Sanskrit and read the 
Shastras. However, for three years I studied at 
home, without attending school. I couldn’t come 
to Benares. At length my mother said, “ Be edu- 
cated like my other sons and go wherever you like.” 

The Swami — Yes, I had a talk with your 
mother on the subject. She too said that for her 
sake alone you had passed the B. A. Your mother 
is very sagacious, with a good deal of common- 
sense — is she not ? 

A. How she struggled single-handed to bring 
up her sons and her husband’s brothers ! That 
was the one thought with her. 

Q. Had you ever any idea of marrying ? 

A. No, Sir, it never occurred to my mind. I 
remember, when I was comparatively grown up, if 
I omitted to salute my sisters, they would say, 
” Well, you did’nt salute us, we shall get you mar- 
ried and make your wife lie prostrate at our feet ! ’ ’ 

The Swami burst into a hearty laugh. The 
narrative continued : 

” But I used to tell them then and there that I 
would not marry — so they might be sure nobody 
was going to be prostrate before them. 

“ I shall tell you a curious dream I had some 
eight or nine years back. Two girls entered my 
room and came to my bed-side. One of them, I 
found, was looking at my money and property, 
while the other kept gazing at me. I said to them, 
‘ Mothers, what do you want ! ’ No one replied.' 
To one I gave some money and she went away.' 
But the other would not leave me nor would she 
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speak. 1 stepped out of the room, ran a great 
distance and jumped into a river, when on looking 
back I found that the girl had followed me up t 0 | 
the brink. I was floating with the tide, when some 
men on board a ship seeing me in that plight took 
me up. Getting on board the ship I found — all had 
the ochre robe on, they were Sannyasit^A* 

^rl could not overtsike me any more. 

‘ ' On the day previous to my final departure fox 
Benares, I had an exactly similar dream. A 
be£^utiful woman, with tears in her eyes, came to^ 
my bed-side and said, ' WeH, you are going away, 
but tell me how I am to live in the world.* I at 
once turned on my side and with my back to her 
said, ‘ It is night and you are a stranger. 1 have 
nothing to speak to you.* I tried my best to think 
out who she might be, but in vain. She certainly, 
did not resemble my mother.*-’ 

The Swami — That is Mahamaya. It was, 
because you had good Samskaras (past impressions) 
that you escaped. Well, good Samskaras are 
absolutely necessary. When I first went to Sri 
Ramakrishna he asked me if- I was pure. I an- 
swered, “Yes, but not always in the subconscious 
state.’* He then put his hand on my back and 
said, “Bxcellent. You needn’t have the least 
anxiety. But you nlust be on your guard gainst 
wilful impurity.** 

There is no way out unless one is free from the 
tendency to evil-doing — alas, too prevalent now-a- 
days — from one’s very boyhood. 

In answer to a query the Swami said : In my 
boyhood I read two bpoks which did me much 
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good. They too had words to the effect that the 
parents Qr guardis^ns should make it their duty to 
enlighten their boys uud girls seriously on the 
importance of chastity, before they have fallen into 
the pit. This removes a lot of false curiosity. 
There is always great danger unless a strict watch 
he kept on the young. They slope escape yihoth 
the Divine Mother ptotects^ 


OeCASIONAD NOTES. 

H indu Society presents an endless diversity of 
castes and creeds, cults and denominations. 
It is an ocean of humanity composed of innumer*. 
able ethnic groups in all stages of evolution and 
culture. The religion of these multifarious units 
ranges from the primitive beliefs of the aboriginal 
tribes to the sublime philosophy of the Vedantic 
schools. It includes the simple worship of forms 
and images on . the one hand, and the profound 
meditation on the formless, absolute Brahman on 
the other. Again, though the members of different 
social groups may try to conform to some com-> 
mon rules of conduct, they are at liberty to choose 
different religious beliefs and follow different 
modes of worship, suited to their varying individual 
temperaments and capacities. Apart from all 
these considerations, the vast congeries of people, 
calling themselves Hindus, differ widely in race and 
language, traditions and customs. The followers 
of " credal” religions are bewildered to see an in* 
-finite variety ^thin what is known as the religion 
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of the Hindus. And they find it difficult to believe 
that there might possibly be any fundamental 
unity underlying this diversity which baffles all 
human descriptions and classifications. 

* 

* ♦ 

Hinduism implies not a single faith, but a sys- 

.tem of faiths, each marking a stage in man’s 

spiritual progress. It means not a particular 

religion, but a commonwealth of religions leading 

the human being step by step until he realises his 

divine nature, until the knots of his heart are cut, 

all his doubts are removed, and the effects of his 

Karma are destroyed.” True to its alhembracing 

spirit, Hinduism includes any form of faith or 

religion which satisfies one essential condition : 

That it must believe in the potential divinity and 

perfection of man ; that it must help man in mani-> 

testing this divinity and perfection in a way most 

suitable to him. All that the Vedic religion wants 

is progress in the scale of spiritual culture, or un- 

foldment through the free expression of the true 

individuality of man. Hence it is no wonder that 

the Hindu religion finds a place, as Swami Viveka- 

nanda says, “for every human being from the 

lowest grovelling savage not far removed from the 

brutes, to the highest man towering by the virtues of 
% 

his head and heart almost above humanity, making 
society stand in awe of him and doubt his human 
nature.” This is the universal principle lying at the 
back of the Eternal Religion of India. But unfortu- 
nately we have perfectly forgotten this underlying 
ideal, and have raised insurmountable walls of creeds 
and dogmas between one unit and another. The 
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result is that no longer does the same life-current 
pulsate through the whole body of our mighty 
society, unifying and integrating the manifold parts 
into one organised whole. In consequence our social 
system is in a state of disintegration. Its mem- 
bers are no longer working in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion and harmony. On the other hand they are 
trying to live a life of isolation, and some are even 
trying to engage in quarrels and dissensions with 
one another. This is disastrous not only to the 
individual units themselves but also to the whole 
system of our once strong and powerful society. 

♦ 

* * 

Hindu society seems to be broken up intb a 
countless number of castes and sects. Among these 
may be mentioned the various orthodox castes 
claiming to be the custodians of the ancient relig- 
ion of the Vedas. Besides these, there arc the 
Vaishnavite sects of the Mohammedan period, 
which rising in iirotcst against Hindu orthodoxy, 
threw open the doors of Hinduism to all, irrespective 
of caste and religion, and saved Hinduism from 
the onslaught of Islam. Again there are the 
modern reform movements which are trying to set 
back the cultural invasion from the West, and to 
apply anew the principles of Hinduism to the 
present-day social and religious problems of the 
land. Most of these are divided and sub-divided 
into a number of small groups often differing in 
manners and customs, beliefs and practices. And 
the older the institution, the greater are its sub- 
divisions. 
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The Sb-called drthodox Hindu sdciety is as vast 
as it is old. Naturally it has gdt within its fold 
ihousand^ of ramifications, Sometimes with widely 
divergent and eveii opposite iiileS aild uSages; 
Broadly Speaking, the orthodoxy of theNOrth differs 
gireatly from that Of the South. SUch divergences 
iidvie existed Since early timeS) aS the ancient codes 
clearly record; " Eating meals in the compaily of 
those hot invested with the holy thread j eating meals 
in the company of women, aUd eating food kept 
Overnight — these are some of the customs peculiar 
to tile South; Sale of wOol) drinking intoxicants, 
bearing weapons, and sea-voyage-^these are Some 
of the local practices of the people of the North ’ ’ — ^ 
such is tiie testimony Of Bodiiayaha. “Marriage 
with the maternal cousin is prevalent iU the South, 
eating of meat is custouiairy in the North.*’ 
Aniilonia marriages or marriages of nieil of the 
higher castes with* wbmen of the lower Castes, 
which were prevalent in the days of MauU, dre still 
current iii Nepal, although this practice is con* 
demued by orthodox society in other provinces in 
India. Again, the native Brahniiiis of Malabar in 
South India, whd claim to be the most orthodox iU 
the whole of India, follow a number of customs 
which are abhorted even by the lower caste people 
in Other parts of the country. The rules of eating, 
drinkiug and marriage; and the eoneeptious of 
‘ touchability * and ' untouchability ’ are all that 
concern mainly the so-called religion of the orthodox, 
and these vary greatly from province to province; 
if not . from district to district. But every social 
group is ever prepared to quote some scriptitre or 
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bther in its support. It is a g^eat mistake tO 
think that the same Sinriti or s6cio-relig^ous code 
is curx'ent throi^hout the country. In some part 
the code bf Manu may hold its sway, in another the 
code of Yajnavalkya', in a third the code of 
Parasara. In others again some comparatively 
modern compilations of Smriti are generally Obeyed. 
But in spite of its pride in following the letters or* 
the scriptures, modern orthodoxy is often guided 
by local Customs and practices which are vehe- 
mently condemned by the injunctions of both the 
Srutis and the Smritis— the highest authorities in 
social conduct; Every man thinks, ‘ Orthodoxy 
is my doxy — ^heterodoxy is another nian’s doxy!’ 
Such is the real state of affairs with the most 
conservative section of Hindu society; It is need- 
less to enter into the coUtradictions of others; 

* 

4e He 

The authors of the ancient Hindu sdcial systeni 
were by no means against the diversity bf caste 
and creed. While recognising the need of a 
variety of institutions ih the evolution of individ- 
uals born with different tendencies and potential- 
ities, the ancient Rishis laid stress oti certaiti 
universal ideas and ideals calculated to serve as 
the common basis of all castes and creeds in Hindu- 
ism. The system of spiritual laws as embodied in 
the scriptures, the doctrine of tUe potential divinity 
of man, the laws of Karma and re-incarnatioui 
the possibility of every individual to attain to 
emancipation from all forms of bondage, here and 
hereafter,— these are some of the beliefs underlying 
all our socio-religious institutions. However greatly 
people may differ as to their conceptions of these 
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universal principles, they share them in common 
with all castes and creeds. It is these ideas that 
serve as links between the different members of 
Hindu society, and unite them into one organised 
whole. Besides, a network of holy places, sacred 
rivers and mountains, visited by all classes of 
pilgrims, brings together people of distant parts, 
and helps them to exchange their thoughts and 
ideas with one another. This institution of pil- 
grimage and the existence of a common sacred 
language in Sanskrit, no doubt contribute to Hindu 
unity, but their influence is felt only by a small 
percentage of people. It is deshacharas and loka- 
charas — ^local usages and popular customs — ^that 
hold almost paramount authority in social and 
religious matters. Our castes, sects and denomina- 
tions lay more stress on the points of dissension 
than on our common heritage and on other 
factors promoting social solidarity. Owing to the 
want of proper association, and the consequent 
correction, adaptation and broadening of outlook, 
the manifold sections of our community have be- 
come very exclusive. The result is that conservatism 
has grown more rigid than ever. And this along 
with caste-prejudice and sectarian bigotry has 
cleaved society as it never did in the past, and has 
brought about the present stagnation and degen- 
eration of the entire Hindu society. 

3|e Hf, 

In spite of some revivalistic moveqients spring- 
ing up here and there, Hindu society as a whole is 
still no better than a disunited and disintegrated 
mass. Religion and society have become hopeless- 
ly static, and in consequence the people are mostly 
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weak and disorganised. The present passivity 
and physical deterioration of almost all the sec- 
tions of the community are indeed appalling. As 
many recent events clearly showed, the majority 
of the Hindus have lost even the virility to 
protect their hearth and home, to defend the 
honour of their religion and women when attacked 
by the bad elements of another community. Be- 
sides, in many parts of the country the Hindu 
population is gradually on the decrease. Prom 
these facts some thoughtful writers have even pre- 
dicted that if the Hindus deteriorate at the present 
rate, they will be a ‘ dying race * after the lapse of a 
few centuries only. All this presents a deplorable 
state of affairs. But it is a hopeful sign that Hindu 
society is becoming more and more alive to the 
danger ahead. Many of the thoughtful leaders of 
the community are anxious to arrest its increasing 
degeneration and weakness. To this end they are 
trying to organise and improve the present dis- 
joined sections in Hinduism. The ready response 
which their appeal met at the last session of the 
All'India Hindu Mahasabba was an unmistakable 
proof that the Hindu community as a whole 
was feeling the need of co-operation and concerted 
action among its manifold members. It further 
showed that the majority of the thoughtful and 
educated classes had come to realise that social 
and religious reforms were absolutely necessary 
to stem the tide of degeneration, as also to re- 
juvenate both society and the country. Certain 
sections of the Indian people have misunder- 
stood this Hindu movement. Some of the Hindu 
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leaders of political thought apprehend that it i^ 
directed against the present political movements, 
and is likely to break down the edifice of Hindu-. 
Muslim unity which they are so lahoriously trying 
to buildup. A section of the orthodox Hindus enter<; 
tain the fear that it will give a death-blow to what 
they uqderstaRd as Hindu religioq and society. 
Some of our Mohammedan fellow-countrymen 
again hold that the Hindu movement is nothing 
but a challenge to Bnt these apprehensions 

are without any foundation. All that the Hindua 
sincerity want to do ia to set their house in order. 
And this with t^ie ultimate object of effecting a 
real union a^d solidarity pf tire Indian people, 
which can be based only pn the secure foundation, 
pf strength and equality. What tlrp ^indu move-; 
meut further implies is this : Some sectipns of the 
Indian people have enjoyed an unequal advantage 
pver others. This inequality must go, be it intra- 
communal or inter-communal. The heartless 
oppression of the lower classes must be a thing of 
the past, Tire bar p.f untonchability, which dis- 
graces Hinduism and imposes social and religious 
disabilities on millions o.f I^indus belonging to. the 
so-called depressed classes, must be ipmoyed in 
order to make the union of all Hindus an accom*. 
plish^d fact, Unless the privileged classes are 
prepared to forego all forms of unfair privileges, 
Hindu social unity and Indian national solidarity 
will ever remain as ideals never to be realised in the 
actual life of the people. 

To revive the Hindu community it is of utmost 
importance to make Hinduisni dynamic. We must 
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have, as the Sister Nivedita says, “ instead ol 
passivity, activity ; for the standard of weakness | 
the standard of strength/* This is possible if all 
sectipns of the Hindus are willing to be thoroughly 
loyal to the ideals and principles of their religion. 
The spirit of renaissance is already at work. Under 
;ts impulse thp prthodox sections are becoming 
piore n^d more liberal in spirit. The reformed 
sects which tried up till now to lead a life of isola* 
^ipn are broadening in their mental outlook, and 
are feeing the urgency of co-operation with others. 
All the social units are coming to be actuated more 
and more by a feeling pf brotherliness towards one 
anpther^ and are recognising- their underlying 
unity-r— their common idpals au^ aspirations, their 
pommop hotitage oi tradition and culture. All the 
scattered spiritual forces working fpr the regenera- 
tion of Hindu society are now to be united. This 
alone can generate a mighty power that will not 
only vitalise the Hindu community, but will also 
help in the rising of a new- India — a healthy), vigorous 
and rejuvenated India. 


THE TANTRIKA MODE OF WORSHIP.” 

[ Adapted from Swami Saradananda’s " Lilaprasanga.” ] 

IM AN has a natural tendency to enjoyment, and does not 
7 A generally welcome renunciation. He finds it difficult 
to call upon the Lord in a pure and simple way, and in* 
stinctively hugs to his bosom some amount of impurity in the 
midst of purity. Even though renouncing lust and wealth, 
he would like to have a passing glimpse of them. Hence it 
is that we find that immediately after stating distinctly in his 
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sacred books that the worship of the Divine Mother ^ould be 
performed in the purest way possible, he also makes room 
for some queer sensuous songfs In them on the plea that these 
will be pleasing to the Goddess. There is nothing to be 
wondered at in this tendency of the human mind. It only 
shows in what strpng and unbreakable ties of 8ense>attraction 
the Mother of the universe has bound Her creatures hand and 
foot. The idea is painfully impressed upon our minds that 
unless She out of Her ingnite grace leads us out of this 
intricate maze, there is no way out for ns. She only knows 
through what particular ways She would lead particular 
individuals across this ocean of ignorance. 

In tracing the origin of the Tantrika mode of worship we 
have to go back to the Vedic times when both enjoyment and 
renunciation were sought to be combined in the Karma- 
kanda or the ritualistic portion of the Vedas. The goal of 
human life then seems to have been the regulated enjoyment 
of the sense>objects, by propitiating the gods through prayers 
and sacrifices. When in this way the mind was somewhat puri> 
fied — ^when it became tolerably divested of lower desires, then 
the man took up the purer course of discipline prescribed in 
the Upani shads. But with fhe adveqt of the Buddhistic age 
things took a different turn. The methods of worship which, 
were suited to pure>souled recluses alone, were prescribed 
for the ordinary householder, irrespective of his taste or 
capacity, while the laws of the State also lent countenance 
to this course. The result was that the Vedic sacrifices, 
which had in view the object of gradually weaning the 
aspirant's mind from tjic enjoyment of the senses, were re-, 
placed by a system of clandestine worship — conducted in 
dreary, out of the way places, at dead of night — so that out- 
siders, and especially the emissaries of law, might get no clue 
to it. There is a good deal of troth in the statement that the 
Tantrika rites were introduced by the Lord Shiva in place of 
Vedic rituals, which had fallen into disuse in course of time. 
For not only do {they combine enjoyment and renunciation 
like the Vedic xUes of old| but one finds in theiB an intimate 
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connection between the ritualistic portion and the philosophy 
< — which were distinct branches in the Vedic age. Each 
act of worship according to the Tantras necessitates somO 
sort of meditation on the unity of the aspirant with the Lord — 
df the Jiva with the Paramatinan. For instance, sitting down 
to worship, one has to mentally raise the Kundalini Sakti— > 
the resultant of the past impressions or the entire potential- 
ity of a man supposed to be coiled up at the lowest extremity 
of the spinal column — to the thousand-petalled lotus in the 
brsun, and think of this symbol of the aspirant himself as 
identified with God residing there. Then he imagines him- 
self as separated from Him, and the spirit of the Lord as 
condensed into the luminous form of his chosen Ideal. He 
projects Him out of himself on the image or symbol in front 
and proceeds to worship Him. After the worship is done 
the aspirant imagines the Deity to resume His former place in 
the brain. Now, on reflection it will be found that in the fore- 
going process of worship a fine attempt has been made to realise 
the ultimate object of human life, viz. identification with the 
Lord through love. It is true that oniy one in a thousand 
will be able to perform the above meditation in a proper way, 
but none can deny the fact that all at least can try to do so, 
and this in itself is a great advantage, for thereby they will 
slowly advance towards the goal. Thus, every Tanlrika 
rite invariably directs the mind of the worshipper to the 
underlying unity of Existence. 

Another speciality of the Tantras is that they preach the 
motherhood of God, and simtillaneousiy with it, a giorifica- 
tion of the woman. Neither in tiic Vedas nor in tiie Puranaa 
do we come across this idea, which is oniy to be met with in 
the Tantras. In the Samhita portion of the Vedas one finds 
only the rudiments of this idea, where the husband is 
instructed to look upon the body of his wife as sacred and 
to worship the gods therein, so that she may be the mother of 
a worthy child. The Tantras sublimated this old idea 
and developed it in new lines, with conspicuous results, for it 
was found suited to certain temperaments of the age in which 
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theM TAntras caitie into vogue. This may have been the 
bri^n of the Vtraichdira forni Of TMtirika (irActice, iii #hicH 
^iitb and Aromen play A part. Thh gifted aiithoirs of the 
Tantras AreHs ri^ht in their Assiinlpiidii that the Average 
man must go in for a Share of the good things of life. So 
the best cotirse of ttlrnlhg his mind GodarArd id the thidst of 
all these ehjoyments is somehow tO cteate in his mind a 
Sincere regard for thb objects of enjoymetit. For having this; 
he will not be tarried away by bis putsiiit after tile senses, 
but cry halt at some ttibment of his life And set himself tO 
bultivate self>control and renunciation. Hence they (ieclared 
that the woman’s body is sacred, that one should always look 
bpon a WbtnaH as a goddess, ahd realising thi: manifeStatiori 
of the Mother of the universe in her, treat her with all respect. 
Alaltreatinent to wonlen ^as strictly forbidden. 

But in Spite of all this fotethought on tht part tif the in- 
aiigiirators of this system, the followers of this School also 
became, with the tapSe of time, SlaveA to passion; and instead 
of trying to realise God, they sought to Acqdirb small 
physical powers with the Help of the Tahtrika rites. This 
was the agO which marked the brigln of such grotesque forms 
of worship as that Of ghosts and demons, and led to the 
abominations which we find in the TantrAS of to-dsy. Hence, 
in every Tantnt one meets with a two-fold division — a higher 
and a lower form Of worship, and people chbose betweeri 
them according to their taste. 

The main idea of the Taiitras then is the deification of the 
objects of the senses, tvhich ever lure mankind and bind them 
in an endless chain of births and deaths, preventing their 
realisation of God. The Tantras seek to accustom the 
struggling soul to look upon these sense-objects as visible 
representations of the Lord, so that their inordinate attach- 
ment to them may be curbed. According to the qualifications 
of the aspirants, the Tantras prescribe three modes of 
practice. They are Called PaShu-bhava, Vira-bhava, and 
Divya-bhava, — or animal, heroic and divine, — in an ascending 
order. In the devotee of the first type there is a predominance 
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of animal propensity. For him the instruction is that 
he should avoid all objects of temptation as far as he can> 
and engage himself in Japan! and such other practices with 
strict regard for purity. In the second class of aspirant's, whd 
'are comparatively advanced, the devotion to God superseded 
the cravings of the senses, and the sehse^ttractiond oiily 
heighten their longing for God. So they are advised to live 
in the midst of these temptations and try to concentrate their 
blind oh the L.ord, unshaken by those jarrihg elenients iii the 
outside, world. While the third and the highest type of 
Sadhaka Is he who is far above the reach of the sense- 
impulses — which have been swept away from him by a tidal 
wave of yearning for God-realisation — -and to whom the 
practice of truths forgiveness, compassion, contentment, and 
such other attributes has become natural like respiration. 
These are the general distinctions among tlie three classes of 
Tantrika aspirants. From what has been written above the 
readers will perceive that the practices of the Tantras will 
bear fruit if only the aspirant ntakes self-control the bed-rock 
of his endeavours, and In default of this he will be rto better — ^ 
if not worse — than an ordinary man. 

The Tanttika influence periheates every system of wor- 
ship in India at the present day, including Vaishnavism. Only, 
the Vaishnavite Acharyas have introduced certain changes in 
the mode of worship of the Tantras, which are worth noting. 
They considered dualistic teachings more beneficial to men, 
and accordingly laid stress only on that portion of the Tantrikzi 
rites, viz. its theory of Mantras and external worship. Into 
this worship they also infused a nevsr sjpirit, and advised people 
to serve the Lord according to the promptings of their heart. 
The Tantrika gods purify the offerings made to them by their 
sight only, and the devotee by partaking of this consecrated 
food gradually becomes pure in mind. The Vaishnava re- 
formers taught that the gods take the essence of thdse offer- 
ings, and not only that, but in certain cases they also take 
tnaterial quantities of the food, which depends on the devotion 
of the aspirant. Among many other changes these teachers 
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introduced into the method of worship, the most important 
was the emphasis they laid on the preliminary course of 
Tantrika worship— the Pa8hu-bhava^->«nd they gave strict 
Injunctions about purity being observed in every act of the 
aspirant — his food and mode of life and eveiythihg. They 
also laid great stress on Japam or repetition of the Lord's 
name as a means to God^realisation. 

But in course of time evils crept into this cult also< 
Forgetting the inner significance of the Masters’ teachings 
the followers adopted measures to suit their own tastes. The 
Achaiyas had cited the great attraction between a lover and 
his mistress as an example to emulate in their quest after 
God. But thqr went the length of cariying it into actual 
practice, and thus made a horriUe compromise between the 
old, pure form of worship and their own tendencies. It is 
the same old story ever)’where. 

From the above sketch another thing will have struck the 
reader. It is this that for the criticisms usually levelled 
against the Tantras — or for the matter of that, any abused 
form of practice — not the Tantras but the innate tendency of 
man to gravitate towards enjoyment, is responsible. The 
Tantrika rites can be practised in the purest form possible, 
without a touch of wine or sex>indulgence, and this is amply 
proved in the lives of numerous saints of this school. 

SwAMi Madhavamard*. 


BUDDHISM AND EARLY BENGALI 
pTERATURE. 

By Haripaoa Ghosai. Viotavinode, h. a., m. r. a. Sk 

V.ATER Buddhism had a great infiuence on the early 
Bengali literature. Of the threefold vows which a 
newly initiated votary of that faith had to take, e. g. I take 
shelter in Buddha, I take shelter in Dhomma, I take 
shelter in the Sangha or congregation — the worship of 
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Dhamma appealed most to the Buddhiste of later times. 
In the eighth or ninth century, a saint named Minanath 
established an order of Yogis and his cult laid a great 
stress on an unswerving obedience to the Guru. Of the 
Yogis Lui and others composed many songs or couplets 
which have been discovered by Pandit Haraprasad Sbastri in 
Nepal, and published under the name of Bauddha GUn O 
Pohft/’ They were written in Sandhya Bhasha or in a langu- 
age which is partly light and partly darkness, i. e. In which the 
idea is half revealed and half concealed. They convey the 
idea that the esoteric meaning of true religion can only be 
revealed and fathomed by the Guru, and its elucidation is a 
task for beyond the power and comprehension of ordinary 
mortals. 

This religion — the religion of the Nath Panthis— was a 
mixture of Saivism and Buddhism, and it became paramount 
in many parts of Northern India. The unworldly nature of 
Saivism was incorporated into the renunciatory facts of 
Buddhism. But the Siva whom these Buddhists held in 
reverence was not the Siva with whom we are familiar and 
who occupies so high a place in the later Hindu pantheon. 
The Nath Panthis had a great leader named Gorakshanatb. 
Bom at Jhalundhar in the Punjab, this Gorakshanath had 
many disciples in Bengal. The only remnant of their literary 
work lives in the recently discovered hook Gorsksha-Bijay— • 
a work of FaisuUa in the i^th century. The language is 
plain and can be read without difficulty. It is supposed that 
the book was written about the loth century, but it had been 
re-written by Fauulla and others in later times. Still tha 
poems breathe the spirit of an earlier age. The manners, 
customs and social condition of the loth century or thereabout 
have been reflected as in a clear mirror. The saintly charac- 
ter of Goraksha Yogi stands like a beacon-light to show 
our path in that remote benighted age. The metre is fine 
and the story is charming. It is refreshing to see that such 
a beautiful work could be produced at such an early age. 
The way in which the great saint had kept his character fren 
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from stain iti spite of temptations thrown in his path and 
the manner in which he saved the lost soul of his Guru 
Minanath from eternal perdition are indeed wonderful. They 
elicit our admiration even now and we bow down ^fore the. 
great ma.n for his high ideal, great faith and stainless 
character. 

Shunya Puran of Ramai Pandit, s work of the. nth 
century, is another great book in which the influence of 
Ba,ddhism has been thoroughly reftected. Here the God 
Siva has been made an instrument of the worship, of the god 
Dhamma. The poet tjakes pi^. on Siva for his wretched 
condition — for his mendicancy and tattered rags. He advises 
him to till the ground, and sow cotton for food to eat and 
cloth to put on. The early Bengali poets were daring. They 
had the courage to disregard the Pauranik tradition^ and 
humanised the all-destroying god — one of the Hindu Trinity — 
and made him live, breathe anc^ ^,9y^ ^.^9 mundane 

atmosphere of our globe. 

The unworldly and unsocial nature of Siva could not 
inspire the Bengali poets. This great god has been banished 
from the world of men. His high ideal was not for the. 
ordinary man of flesh and blood to follow and imitate, ^th 
the Hindus and the Buddhists had been vying with, one 
another to enlist the sympathy of the common run of men by 
putting before their ignorant minds such ideals as could be 
easily followed and appreciated. Anthropomorphism had 
vigorously begun. The history of religion never shows such 
an example of high ideals brought down, to such lower 
levels. The evolutionary process had been reversed. The. 
Brahmins came down from the lofty summits of philosophical, 
monism and adapted their doctrines to the intelligibility and 
receptivity of their followers. Animism, idolatry, and specu- 
lative monism came step by step in the evolution of religious 
ideas in the minds of men. But in Bengal those who had 
Ae charge of the spiritual conscience of common men in their 
Itiands, changed their highly speculative ideas to . suit the. 
ordinary mind. Bengali poets too did not lag behind. They 
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yrrote poems and songs in honour of the deities whom the 
pustodians of popular re^gion invented, admitted or in- 
porporated iuto the Hindu pantheon from the Buddhists and 
pyen from the non-Aryap dwellers of forests and hills, lienee 
the old Bengali literature abounds in the stories of gods and 
goddesses of nop-Hindu origin, ho.w their devotees were 
put into troubles and saved in the long run after various 
yeverses and turns of fortune — how the refractory worshippers 
were punished for their supposed or real faults, ho.w these 
angry deities were at Ipngth propitiated and how their worship, 
was popularised among the. people. These Hindu Lares and 
X^mures were innumerable in number and found their 
advocates in many Bengali poets who celebrated them in 
metrical verse wfiiph endures. They sre for the most 
part monotonous and uninteresting, but on the whole repay 
perusal for thp wea,Uh of materials for reconstructing the 
social and literary history of the times. Thus later Buddhism 
bad a great influence in shaping and forming the early 
Bengali literature, and in awakening the geniu^ of the Bengali, 
Muse. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND UNIVERSAL 
RELIGION.* 

By Frof. L. C. Mehta, m. a. 

war of the Mahabharata may be truly regarded as an 
* episode in the history of Indian thought. It was the 
natural outcome of the process of disintegration that had set 
in a few centuries before that epoch-making event. The 
record of the events that led to it as well as of those that 
followed in its wake bears a clear testimony to the fact 
that there was among the people at that time no organised 

* A lecture delivered at Nagpur, on the eighty-eighth birthday of 
Sri Bamakrishna. 
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community of interests and singleness of purpose such as 
characterised the Ramayana period (to say nothing of the 
Vedic period beyond that ) in the domain of religion and 
philosophy. There are passages in the Mahabharata itself 
that contain descriptions of the many philosophical acts 
flourishing at that time. Professor Max Muller quotes from 
Chap. of Anugita a passsge which runs as follows : 

“ We observe the various forms of piety to be as it were 
contradictory. Some say that piety remains after the body 
is destroyed, some say that it is not 8o« Some say that every* 
thing is doubtful and others that there is no doubt. Some say 
that the permanent principle is intpermanent and others too 
that it eaists and does not exist. Some say that it is one 
form or twofold and others that it is manifold. Some 
Brabmanas too who know Brahma and perceive the truth, 
believe that it is one, others that it is distinct, and others i^ain 
that it is manifold. Some say that both time and space eaist 
and others that it is not so. Some have matted hairs and 
skins and others are clean-shaven and without any covering. 
Some people are for bathing, some for the omission of 
bathing. Some are for taking food, some are intent on fasting. 
Some people extol actions and others tranquillity. Some 
extol final emancipation and others various kinds of enjoy-, 
ments. Some work for riches and others for indigence.’" 

Though the names of the sects referred to in the above 
passage are not explicitly stated, we know them from other 
sources. 

From time immemorial it has been an article of faith 
with the people of India to regard the Vedas as of divine origin 
and as a supreme and controlling authority on all matters, 
religious and philosophical, besides regarding them as the 
sole unifying and harmonising principle in the midst of the 
various seemingly different systems of philosophy, or to use 
Professor Max Muller’s phrase, * as a large common-fund of 
philosophical thought which like language belongs to no one 
(tystem) in particular, but which was like the air breathed by 
evciy liviDg and thinUng man.' Besides this, the Brahmanaa 
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and the Kshatriyas have always been regarded as their (of the 
Vedas ) intellectual ahd military custodians respectively ; so 
that when the war of the Mahabharata deprived India of almost 
all the true Brahmanas and Kshatriyas then living, thell' ' 
places were taken by others, who persisted in enjoying ali thd 
rights and privileges, which their predecessors and ancestors 
had enjoyed, without in the ieast caring for the duties and 
obligations which their high intellectual and social position 
had laid down for them. They began to consolidate their 
position by founding an order of priesthood based more on 
heredity than on merit and occupation. 

The Charvaka system was more or less in the nature of a 
protest — an insignificant one no doUbt-*4tgainst this and 
other similar attempts at exploitation of the faith of the 
ignorant and orthodox masses in the name of religion and the 
Vedas. All the authoritative books on this system, generally 
associated with the name of Vrihaspati, seem to have been 
lost, but the fact that this system foUUd a place in Madhav> 
acharya’s *' Sarvd Darshati Sdngrdha ” or art epitome of all 
the philosophical systems, is enough to show that Madhav- 
acharya looked upon the system as one not to be ignored in 
any catalogue of philosophicai forces in India. The Char- 
vakas denied the Divine origin of the Vedas. With them the 
highest end of man consisted in sensual enjoyments. They 
denied the other world and considered death to be the end 
of all things. The chief character of the system was practical 
rather than metaphysical, “ teaching," as Prof. Max Muller 
says, utilitarianism and crude hedonism in the most out* 
Spoken way.” 

In a country like India where religion forms as it were 
the very life-breath of the people, such sensualistic doctrines 
(hostile as they were to all religious feelings) could not 
flourish for any considerable length of time. If those doctrines, 
involving as they did some very fundamental principles, 
were to be considered as constituting anything but a passing 
phase in the history of philosophical thought in India, 
it was absolutely necessary for them to be so modified as 
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to make them look both religious and philosophical: 

This wds done by fiuddha whoM marked personality, fair 
biore than his teachings; gaVe him h great influence bn hi^ 
bontemporaries and on to many generations after his death ; 
and the whole bf Indid at thdt tiirte toenled* once itiore id 
have been absorbed in religion and philosophy as perhaps it 
never did since the Mahabhardta period. As is Usilal with 
all religions Where personalities rather than principles play 
the important part; With the disappearance of BuddHa front 
the scene; the old anti-theistic doctrines and iln-Vedic rites of 
the Charvaka system began again to find acceptance aniongst 
his disciples and followers. The very Buddha whO declared 
against the existence of a Personal God had not died fifty 
years before his disciples manufactured a god oiit of hint. 

Just as the Charvaka system marked a revolt against the 
exclusive tendencies of the priesthood after Mahabharata, sO 
the Vedantic system of philosophy, aS expounded by one of 
its commentators, StVami Sankaracharya, marked the tevolt of 
the priesthood against the anti-theistic tendencies uf tlie later 
Buddhism. Swami Sankaracharya with his war-cry of “ Back 
to the Vedas;" "Back to the Upanishads’’ succeeded in 
driving Buddhism out of the land and ohce again established 
the supremacy of the Vedas. The Vpdantic doctrines, 
preached at a time when Owing to the decay of free national 
life among the Indians, the individual found himself thrown 
back upon the resources of his inner life for support to the 
Sense of his human dignity. Which could no longer be found 
in civil and political life, were instrumental in producing a 
Set of petsons, with whom the realisation of the Self within 
Was the be-all and efid-all Of all human activities in this 
mundane life. To this category belong Kavir, Chailaiiya and 
Guru Nanak Dev; 

It was about this period Of the Indian history that the 
European nations were being roused from their dogmatic 
slumbers by a Set of persons — with whom study of natural 
sciences was a passion and who may truly be called the 
prophets of modern thought in Europe.- It was due to the 
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Iceaseless Efforts of such persons that the study of natural 
sciences came to the fore-front, so much so, “ that,” to quote 
Professor Fraser, *^in the 19th century the things of the 
sense and the means of making ourselves comfortable 
through skilful application of the laws of the ihaterlal world, 
occupy people's imagination as perhaps they never did before. 
Faith in moral agency and in God are lost in doubt, because 
they do not admit of verification by the senses^ being impli- 
cates of our spiritual experience. That scientific reality,” 
he goes bn ItO say, ” which is reached through verification by 
the senses — although it involves faith — is held permanent; 
the certainty that ts reached without an appeal to the material 
world of the senses, because it involves faith, is regarded as 
illusory. That is to say, faith in the physical order which in 
the end is moral trust in God — the basis of our inference in 
the sciences of nature — is strong. Faith in inferences which 
expressly presume ethical or spiritual postulates, not less law- 
fully rested on these implicates of moral experiences^ 
is weak.” 

India had also by this tinie cbme in contact with sbnie of 
these enterprising European nations^ specially the British^ 
who, ** when they came to India found in it a people,” to 
quote from Lord Ronaldshay’s lecture in London, ** distrac- 
ted and exhausted by internal dissensions and incapable^ 
consequently, or at least indisposed to offer any strong 
resistance to the virile civilisation which they carried with 
them from the West. On the contrary, a class of Indians 
sprang up which adapted indiscriminately everything Western^ 
the bad along with the good. It became the fashion amongst 
a certain section of the bdikcalcdi middle classes in Bengal 
during the middle of the 19th century, to mimic the English* 
man in everything and to adopt his habits both good and 
fcad. Thus we fend in the autobiography of a well-known 
Bengali gentleman of the 19th century, Babu Raj Narain 
l^ose, the following tohiment; * It was a common belief of 
the alumni of the college that the drinking of wine was bite 
bf the cohcohiitants of civilisation and, he adds, ‘at the 
4 
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beginning of 1884, 1 became dangerously ill and the cause of 
it was excessive drinking.* A graphic picture of the state 
of affmrs at that time has been painted by another Bengali 
gentleman, the Rev. P. C. Mazumdar, who was himself a 
college student at this critical period in the history of Bengal. 
* Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian,* he declares, ' held In such 
supreme reverence but a few years before as the only source 
of wisdom, were ( now ) ^looked down upon with supreme 
contempt.' The young men of the day sought for inspiration 
in ‘ the wide unclean waters of inferior works of English 
fiction,* and following hard upon this new spirit of contempt 
for their own past, came religious scepticism, which cat its 
way deep into the moral fibre of young Bengal. ' The 
ancient scriptures of the country, the famous records of the 
spiritual experiences of the great men of numerous Hindu 
sects, had long since been discredited. The Vedas and 
Upanishads were sealed books. The whole religious liter- 
ature of India presented an endless void,* And the result is 
painted with an unsparing hand. “ All faith in religion and 
morality everyday became weaker and tended to decay. The 
advancing tide of a very mixed civilisation with as much 
evil as good in it, the flood of fashionable carnality threatened 
to carry everything before it.” “ Young Bengal,” he eontinneSy 
was rapidly becoming both demoralised and denationalised.” 
Swami Vivekananda, a keen observer of men and things, 
while referring to that period, says, “ There was a time \vhen 
the tidal wave of occidental materialism washed the land with 
its destructive flood, when the intoxication of Western ideas 
was too great for young minds to see any truth in Hinduism, 
when they were losing all faith in the religion of their fore- 
fathers and going out to borrow foreign ideas and invest with 
them.” The above account though it has a special reference 
to Bengal, may be said to have held good more or less for 
the whole of India at that time, and a reaction was bound to 


come. 


(To be concluded). 
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*151^ ^ ^TOT n^?li 

31. As objects* other than the Atman are un-' 
real, the diversity- caused by them is false, as also 
Its passage to other spheres with its causes,^ as in 
the case of a man seeing dreams. 

[ ^ Objects — i. e. the body clc. 

2 Diversity — of caste and order of life etc. 

2 Causes — viz. works. ] 

lit STFft <i(%’C3^l!!VlT5wuts«ITqC 

53H ^ «ws: 

32. He who in the waking state enjoys, through 
all his organs, objects with ever-changing attri- 
butes in the outside world, who in dream has ex- 
periences similar to them in his heart, and who 
withdraws them in profound sleep, are one* and 
the same Atman-— the Witness of the three states 
and the Ruler of the organs. This is proved from 
the persistence of memory in all these states. 

[ * One &•€. — ^They are not separate, since a man remem- 
bers his experiences of the waking and dream states as also his 
ignorance of anything in dreamless sleep, and the one un- 
changing Witness of these is the Atman. ] 

w g ji wi n I 
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33. Thus reflecting that the three states of the 
mind due to Gunas are created^ in Me by My 
Maya, and being thus sure about the Reality,^ 
destroy egoism which is the receptacle of doubts^ 
with the sword of knowledge sharpened by infer-, 
ence and competent testimony, ^ and u^prsl^iip Mp 
who is seated in the heart. 

[ 1 ^ e. imagined. 

3 Competent 4 fstitiU 9 i/i — including Srutt& } 


nnEwnnc inrar 
TO filHgi l fdjhidnidld-qthlfc I 
jirtt 

34. One should look upon this universe as ax^ 
hallucination, being a phantasm of the mind, now- 
seen and the next moment destroyed— ^like a dream, 
and extremely shifting like a circle') of fire. It 
is the One Consciousness that appears as pitiltiplc 
in form. The threefold distinction^, due to the 
transformation of Gunps is I^ay^.^ 

[ 1 Circle ^e, — producing an appearance of a connected 
whole. 

3 Distinction — of the states of waking, dream and pro-, 
found sleep. 

3 Maya — i. e. unreal though appearing to b.e real. ) 

wfk ?Rr: 

q^jqrft i 

ft ^ 

35. Withdrawing the organs from the uni- 
verse one sho^d iinmersed in one’s own Bliss ; 
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pne should give up desires, be silent and free from 
Action. If ever^ the universe is experienced, it 
will not lead to error, being once discarded as un-^ 
ireal,’ but will linger as a memory only, till death 

[ * If tvtr &c. — For a man must needs come down to the 
sense^plane. 

s Unreal— rV!k6 water in a mirage. 

^ Death — ^when there will be |kVideha-Mwhti or absolute 
emancipation. ] 

WTBCr *1 *RiiK?nwRW^;TO i 

^ rf ^ wy gy : ti|cn 

36. The perfect man does not behold* the 
evanescent body, sitting or standing, removed* by 
chance or restored by chance, — for he has realised 
his true nature, — as a man* dead drunk dees not 
esre about the cloth he wears. 

[ * Behold — i. e. treat as real. 

3 Removed &•€. — i. e. whether it goes out or comes back. 

3 Man &c. — ^The drunkard is the one extreme ( that of 
ignorance ) and the man of realisation the other extreme ( that 
of perfect illumination ). ] 

3*1^ »Rflir 

37, The body is verily under the sway of destiny^ 
and must remain,* together with the Pranas, so 
long as the work that originated it has not spent 
itself. The man who has attained Samadhi in 
,Voga and reused the Truth, no more attaches 
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himself to the b6dy and its appurtenances, ^ which 
are all like dnreama. 

[ 1 Remain — so one need not be particularly anxious about 
its preservation. 

3 Appurtenances — such as the sense-objects. ] 

g ir Crgg inT a 

38. O sages, I have told you what is the inmost 
secret of Sankhya^ and Yoga.^ Know Me to be 
Vishnu, come here to enlighten you on religion. 

[ ^ Sankhya — the science which discriminates between Self 
and Not-Self, 

3 Yoga-^Jiiaa science which teaches how to attain the com- 
plete independence of the Self. 3 

Into: i 

fk3f«wr: ^ INfell 

39. O best of sages, I am the supreme goal* of 
Yoga and Sankhya, of Truth in practice and 
theory, of valour and opulence, of glory and Siclf' 
control. 

[ t Goai : All these are of value if only they lead to God. } 


*if 3i!n** ^ i 



40. All the eternal* virtues, such as sameness 
of vision and non-attachment etc., wait on Me 
who is beyond attributes and Absolute, the beloved 
Friend, the Self. 

Eternal virtues — ^lit. ‘Virtues that are not virtues’— 
because they lead us out of this network of Maya. 3 


ffir ^ I 

^ r5f f^f« i r iN^it 
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41 1 Having their doubts thus removed by Met 
the sageSi Sanaka and the resti 'worshipped Me 
'With great devotion and sang My praises. 

I 

42, Being duly worshipped and praised by those 
great sages, I returned to My abode, before the 
Very eyes of Brahmd. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

Saiiatha ( Bengali ). — Compiled by Swami Siddhananda^ 
Published by Udbodhan Office, i Mukhcrjee Lane, Bagh-^ 
bazar, Calcutta. Pp. xi+ 120. Price As. 10* 

The book under review contains some of the inspiring utter- 
ances of Srimat Swami Adbhutananda, belter known as Latu 
Maharaj, a chosen disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. As the 
teachings embodied therein are the outcome of the singular 
experiences of a life of realisation that had nothing to do with 
our so called education and learning, they are really marvel- 
lous for their appealing directness and revealing power. 
We are sure the book will be appreciated by all devout 
people. The sale proceeds will go to the memorial temple 
of the Swami erected at Benares. 


Madhuri , — A Hindi monthly journal on literature and 
general subjects. Edited by Messrs. Dularclal Bhargav 
and Rup Narayun Pande. To be had of its ofiice at 30 
Amiiiabad Park, Lucknow. Annual subscription Rs. 6-8. 
Printing and paper good. 

In August, 1923 this excellent Hindi monthly reached its 
second year. From its very inception it has made a land- 
mark in the domain of Hindi periodical literature, in point of 
Us size, its variety of readable articles and poems — some of 
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Which are from the pen of veteran Hindi writers, its illustra- 
Uons, and notes; The present niimber (x52|:iages, crowd 
tjuarto) is In comihemoratibii of ihe greatest kind! poet, 
GoswamI Tulsi Das, the tercentenary of whose bihh fell this 
year, and contains some valuable appreciatioiiS of the pdet- 
salnt, who has been iiomlnaiiilg the thought-current df 
Northhrh tndid is no one else has done. The success of the 
journal also seems to have been phenomenal. We venture to 
Suggest an improvement. In a big magazine tikd this, Soixld 
pages may profitably be devoted to extracts from current 
periodicals, which cannot but make it more popular. As it is, 
the magazine can compare favourably with the preniiet 
magazines of aay other vernacular in India, and we heartily 
rscomitiend it to all lovers of Hindi. 


A brief Hixtorv of Ike ifinJi Language (hi Hindi).— I^y I^andit 
Ram Naresh Tripathi. Published by the Hindi Mandir; 

. Allahabad. Pp. 98. Price As. 6. Good paper and printing. 
This Is a revised reprint of the author’s introdiiction to his 
Anthology of old kind! Poems (Jitavi^a-HCauMuJi, Part I )i 
hud presents in a nutshell the salient features and tendencies 
of the Hindi language. The lucidity of treatment and grace- 
fulness of style make the book an exceedingly pleasant study. 
We wish it a wide circulation, which it assuredly deserves. 

Itbe Heign f Law. — By C. jinarajadasa, m. A. (Cantab.). 
Published by the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyaf, 
Madras. Pp. i 44 - P^ce As. 12. 
iThe booklet is a brilliant exposition of Buddhism. The 
htithor has clearly shown What a mighty influence the t^ersonal- 
Ity of Buddha exefts on the life of the Buddhist devotee; 
Very truly does he obsetve, ** To the learned professors iii the 
West, Buddhism is a system of philosophy, a religion, a 
morality, a splendid intellectualism ; to the Buddhist reared in 
a Buddhist land. Buddhism is the Buddha ! ” 

The author has pointed out the relation between Buddhisnl 
and its mother-religion, Hinduism. He remarks, The work 
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\vbich Gautama Buddha did has been called a reformation of 
Hinduism.... Many of hfis ideas others had proclaimed before 
'Him* enuiiciaied them, the commanding 

and tender personality that men saw in Him — ^these were new. 
ile proclaimed nothing new, bikt enabled e^ch hearer to see 
the same old facts for himself from a new dinkension.’* 

Buddhist Nirvana is the same as Advaita Mukti, and 
implies a state ‘‘beyond the ken of speech and thought,” as the 
Upani shads declare. But many; especially Western scholars; 
interpret it as annihilation. This the author refutes with all 
the strength he can command. He says; “ Whatever Nirvana 
is, ope thing can be predicated of it — it is nof annihilation.” 
it is “ an ejtistcnce; when the aggregated soul vanishes, whose 
joy is indescribable.” 

The little book is written in a simple and fascinating style; 


ify Experuncis in America . — By Swaml Satyadev. Trans* 
laleti into English from Hindi by A. Rama Iyer, m. a.j 
Lecturer, National College, Trichinopoly, and published by 
the sainie; Pp. i'97. Price Re. i. 

The present volume is a nice translation of ” AidcricJl* 
Digdarshan,” a collection of articles which originally appeared 
in the monthly magazines, Saiaswati and Maryada. Written 
in a simple and graphic style it is as interesting as a novel 
and gives many valuable first-hand informations regarding 
American society, life and culture. We recommend the book 
to the Indians in general who will do well to compare notes 
and accept and assimilate from the Americans what is worth 
having; — their science, co-operation; organisation and dignity 
of labour. 


The Compleie Works of Swami Ramakrishfiahanda^ Vol. A 
Published by Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madrasi 
Pp. 271. Price Re. 1-8. 

The Madras Centre deserves thanks for undertaking thU 
task of publishing at a low price the Iccliues and discourses 

5 
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of the great Swami and offering them to the public 
in uniform volumes in order to popularise them. The 
volume, under notice, consists of the following books, *The 
Universe and Man, ^ *The Soul of Man,’ 'The Path to Per<« 
fection ’ and ' The Necessity of Religion.’ The rest of his 
works will come out gradually. 


The Vuvahharati. — By Rabindranath and Andrews. Published 
by G. A. Natesan A Co., Madras. Pp. 51. Price As. 8. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore explains in this pamphlet the 
aims and ideals of the International University founded by 
him at Santiniketan, Bolpur. Mr. C. F. Andrews, the poet’s 
co-worker, gives a beautiful pen picture of the working of the 
institution. 


'Book of Proverbs and Quotations. — Compiled by C. P. Raju. 

Published by the East India Press, Madras. Pp. 66. 

This is a neat little book of 500 proverbs and quotations, 
mainly from Western sources. The booklet would have been 
more valuable had the compiler included also a large 
number of proverbs and quotations from Indian literature. 


Raja Ravi Varma. — By C. R. Ramanujacharya. Published 
by G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. Pp. 80. Price Re. 1-8. 
An exposition of the art of the popular South Indian artist. 
'The author’s spiritual interpretation of the late Raja's art at 
places appears to be far-fetched. 


Indians Flag. — By C. Rajagopalchar. Published 1 ^ Ganesb 
A Co., Madras. Pp. 39. Price As. a. 


Sketches of Great Truths. — By Wayfarer. Published by 
the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras# 
Pp. 170. 



REPORTS AND APPEALS. - 

Tht Annual Report of the Ramakruhna Mission Branch 
Centre at Koalpara^ Bankura, for 1922. 

The report speaks of the useful work done by this village 
institution in various fields of service. The total number of 
patients treated in the charitable dispensary conducted by the 
centre was a 181, a number of whom were helped also with diet 
and money. Thirteen students were imparted general educa- 
tion, while in the technical department one student was 
taught the art of weaving, and two others the art of making 
cotton varnish healds. The centre also gave instructions, 
both practical and theoretical, on improved methods of 
agriculture to a number of students and cultivators of the 
locality. 

The total collection, including the previous year's balance, 
amounted to Rs. 125-11-3, and the total expenditure to 
Rs. 123-14-0, leaving a balance of Re. 1-13-3. It is a pity that 
this philanthropic institution is suffering from want of funds. 
We hope the generous public will come forward with the 
necessary help. Contributions, however small, will be thank* 
fully received and acknowledged by Swami Kesbavananda, 
Sri Ramakrishna Mission Branch Centre, Village Koalpara, 
P. O. Kotalpur, Dt. Bankura, 

The Annual Report cf the Sri Ramakrishna Asrama, Sarisha^ 
Diamund-Harbour, 24 Pergs., from 1921 to 1922. 

Located as the Asrama is in a village it has taken upon 
itself the much needed task of regenerating village life on a 
model that combines a high idealism with present-day practica- 
lity. With this lofty object in view it has been conducting a 
free night school where poor country folk receive education, 
a charitable dispensary where the sick get medicine and diet, 
and a free library containing a good stock of books, journaU 
and periodicals. Besides, it has got two or three orphan boys 
who are being trained according to Hindu ideals. The maiii 
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feature of the Asrama is its encouragement to the cottage 
industries of weaving and spinning by starting a free weaving 
school. It is running eight looms under the supervision of an 
expert and is manufacturing Swadeshi clothes of various kinds. 

The Asrama is at present located in a rented house with 
no sufficient accommodation for all its activities^ Wc hope in 
these days of constructive Swadeshi an institution Uke thia 
wiU pQt 1.R funds tQ c^rry on its scheme of work* 

The Raniakrhhfui Sezwra^na, Lucknaw.-T?^» Appeal. 

The Sevasrama, founded in 1^14 to relieve the distress of 
the poor and the destitute, has been conducting at present 
an outdoor charitable dispensary, a free elementary school 
and a free reading roona and library. Besides, it helps poor 
students to prosecute Ipghpr studies, gives monthly aid to 
poor families, widows, orphans and invalids, and organise^ 
relief in times of famine, flood and the like. It is. a pity that 
even after a decade of useful service the Sevasrama is handi^ 
capped for want of a permanent home. Though the local 
municipal board has placed at its disposal a suitable plot 
of land, it ts in need of funds for constructing a building 
with a minimum accommodation for the dispensary, the 
school and library and quarters for workers. The cost for 
^he entiru building has hem estimated at about Rs. 15000. 

We have every hope that the generous pujiilic will prompt- 
ly respond to this appeal in the name of suffering humanity. 

Contributions may kindly be sent la the following address ; 
Babu Nalin Beharl Haidar, Honorary Sec];elary, 

Beyasrama^ 18 Hewett Road, Lucknow. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Flood Relief work 
in Behar 

Up till now we have opened seven centres in different 
parts of the flooded area and have obtained reports from the 
three centres at Manai, Im and Bihta. The reports of the 
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remaining centres will be published as soon as we get 
them. Our workers have distributed from these centres 
45 mds. 4 srs. of rice among 890 persons in 37 villages. The 
condition of the people is very serious. They have got 
neither any cloth to cover tlieir body, nor any food to appease 
their hunger, nor any place to take shelter during these 
days of scorching sun and heavy showers. If these poor 
souls remain in this miserable plight any longer, most of 
them will surely die either of disease or starvation. We hope 
the generous public will lend a helping hand to these poor 
helpless persons. Contributions, both in coin and kind, will 
be received and acknowledged by: (1) The President, R. K. 
Mission, Belur, Howrah. (2) The Secretary, R. K. Mission, 
t Mukherji Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. . 

Freedom in Education 

Freedom is the first condition of growth. This is parti* 
cularly true of the growth of the child through proper 
education. The present educational system in India is both 
antiquated and outlandish, and is a positive barrier to pro- 
gress. Fettering the child by means of convention and 
tradition, enforcing discipline through the * school-sceptre,* 
imparting knowledge, or rather forcing informations into the 
mind of the child even when it feels no Interest in study, — all 
these do more harm than good to real development, physical 
as well as mental. 

Mr. W. W. Pearson deals with the problem of Indian 
educatian in a highly interesting and thought-provoking article, 
Swaraj through Education,’* contributed to the Modern 
Review for September, 1923. He deplores the present 
system of education in the country, and points out how it 
suppresses the individuality of the child in a most thoughtless 
manner. He observes that education in India has been so 
bound by a tradition entirely foreign that the children in 
India have never known what it is to launch out with a free 
spirit into the realms of a hopeful and unfettered life." 

The first task before the educational reformer is to remove 
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the impediments to growth, and make our schools and 
colleges breathe an atmosphere of freedom. This is essential 
to the free expression of the potentialities — the wonderful 
energy and idealism of the child. Very rightly does Mr. 
Pearson observe — ** In India we ought to start Schools entirely 
free — free from Government control whether that Government 
be British or Indian in personnel — Schools and Colleges 
free also from the deadening effects of the old conventions 
and traditions of the present-day educational system— Schools 
especially where children from their earliest years may be 
given the opportunity to develop, in an atmosphere of com- 
plete freedom, the divine faculties of spirit and creative 
imagination which are the natural birth-right of every child 
born into this world.” 

Unless the children in India are rightly educated and are 
given perfect freedom for self-expression, true self-govern- 
ment can never be realised in the life of the Indian nation. 

The Hindus Under Muslim Rule 

At this critical hour when unity and amity between tho 
Hindus and the Mohammedans are badly needed we are 
grieved to notice a tension of feeling that works to the 
contrary. Not unoften this tension rises to the undesirable 
extreme and takes the form of bloody riots. But past Indian 
history bears testimony to the fact that generally speaking the 
two communities lived side by side as brothers on a liberal 
understanding of mutual co-operation, toleration and assimi- 
lation. In a learned article appearing in the August issue of 
the Indian Review, Dr. Syed Mahmud beautifully shows how 
some of the Muslim rulers respected the religious sus- 
ceptibilities of their Hindu subjects specially with regard to 
the killing of cows. 

Although they did not issue any general order for prohibi- 
tion, the Muslim rulers from the very beginning of their rule in 
India imposed a tax, called Jazari, on butchers for the slaughter 
of cows at the rate of twelve Jetal per animal. After the 
establishment of Mohammedan suzerainty here this tax was 
in force for two hundred years up to the time of Feroz Shah 
Tughlak who had to abolish it on account of complaints 
from the butchers. The detailed description of the royal 
kitchen that we have of the time of Mohammed Shah Tughlak 
brings to light the fact that beef was neither cooked there and 
nor was it an item of the royal meal. Babar, the first Moghul 
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emperor, left to his son a confidential will that contains some 
lofty and salutary counsels as regards government. The original 
copy of the document is still preserved in the Bhopal State 
Library. We give below a translation of . some of its beauti* 
ful clauses 

**(i) You should not allow religious prejudices to in« 
lluence your mind and should administer impartial justicci 
having due regard to the religious susceptibilities and customs 
of all sections of the people. 

(s) In particular, refrain from the slaughter of cows. * * 

(3) You should never destroy the places of worship of 
any community. * * 

(4) The propagation of Islam will be better carried on 
with the sword of love and obligation than with the sword of 
oppression.** 

From the Ain-!-Akbarl we come to learn of the concilia- 
tory measures of Akbar and of his distinct orders for the 
total prohibition of cow-killing in his dominion. True to his 
father's policy Jahangir went a step further and ordained 
besides that no animal whatever should be killed on Sunday 
and Thursday, the birthday of Akbar and the day of his own 
coronation respectively. Above all, the liberal among the 
Musalman kings and emperors joined the Hindus in some 
of their religious festivals such as Dewali, Sivaratri, Dasarah 
and the like and had respect for the Hindu recluses. Sir 
Thomas Roe, an ambassador from the court of James I, 
relates that he saw one day a half-naked Hindu Yogi talking 
in the open durbar with Jahangir, the latter addressing the 
former respectfully as * father.* 

Swaml Vldehananda’s Lecturing tour in 
Perak (P* M. S.) 

At the earnest invitation of the Y. M, H. A., Taiping, 
Swami Videhananda, in charge of the Vivekananda Asrama« 
Kuala Lumpur, F. M. S., proceeded to Taiping on the 3rd 
August, 1923. Besides holding religious classes and conver- 
sations, the Swami delivered three instructive lectures on 
“ Religion,’* “ Bhaktl Yoga ’* and Realisation of God and its 
Methods.’* He also inspected the local Tamil school and 
presided over the distribution of prizes. 

The Swami also visited Sitiwan on the 7th August* Here 
he spoke on the “ Harmony of Religions *' to a large gather- 
ing under the presidency of Captain Webber. The lecture 
was translated into Tamil. There was a large number of 
Furopeans among the audience. The meeting being over, the 
Kuropeans thanked the Swami for his address. They talked 
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to him ill a familiar and appreciative manner, and becamd 
Very much absorbed in his convetsmion. 

The Swami also paid a visit to kuala Kahgsar and gavd 
a public address on the toth August. 

At each of the principal places visited by the Swami A 
large number of poor Narayanas were sumptuously fed in his 
honour. 


^he Earthquake In Japan 

japan became of late the unfortunate victim of a dis« 
astrous catastrophe unprecedented in het history. A sevete 
earthquake accompanied by conflagrations, volcanic erup- 
tions and tidal waves devastated some of her flourishing cities^ 
busy pons and smiling villages such as Tokyo, Yokohama^ 
Kamakura and neighbouring places, and resulted in an 
appalling loss of life and property. The terrible disaster has 
rightly enough evoked deep sympathy for Japan all over the 
world. And India, too, Is trying to alleviate the distress of 
the unfortunate Japanese people Ih her own humble way; 
though her own needs are not less pressings This is as it 
should be-. 


iHlsteliany 

^ We are glad to receive the report of the Ramakrislina 
Sevasrama, Baliati, Dacca, for the last twelve years. 'I’he 
Institution conducts a free primary school, helps the poor and 
the diseased with food and medicine, and renders sefvice to 
society in various other ways. The Sevasrama also holds 
regular religious clas.ses for all people irrespective of caste or 
creed. Contributions in aid of the instiiution may be sent to 
Brahmacharl Dhyana Chaitanya, The Ramakrishiia Sevasrama, 
P. O. Baliati, Dacca. 


The third annual report of Sri Satchidananda Sangha, 
Tiruvateswaranpet, Madras, is a record of the useful work 
done by the ih^iilution. The Sangha held regular religious 
classes, and conducted a free primary school for boys and 
girls. Moral and religious iiistructipn also was imparted 
to the children, numbering io at the close of the yeat. We 
Wish the Sangha every success. 


The annual Sri Ramakrishna festival \iras celebrated with 
Special Puja, Kirtan and distribution of Prasad at Yogodyam 
Kankurgachi on the Janmashtami day, which fell on the %ra 
September last^ 
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Arise ! A\vak^ i And slop rtot till the Goal is reaclicci. 

— tsWAMi VivkkananhA. 
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Conversations with swami 

TURIYANANDA. 

Sth jtiiy^ 1*^20. 

The Swami opeiied the coiiver.salioii by tillndiiip- 
lo a boy : The boy is very clever. He is only 
thirteen, but talks like a boy of twenty. His body 
is undergoing development. This is the most 
Critical time. In the West it conie.s later — at 
sixteen or seventeen. . . . Hoys should be 
prc.seuted high ideals at this age. In olden times 
there was a rule in dur country that teachers .should 
be hoiiiieholders. There is a good deal of safety 
ih this method, and the teacliers naturally come tc* 
look upon their pupils as their own children. 

It is very difficult to get rid of bad influence:?; 
if once they have a hold on the mind. II the yotilll 
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are convinced of the utility of chastity and the 
evils of its opposite, they may afterwards marry 
and turn out decent citi2en2. 

Some one said) " Those who practise gymnas- 
tics generally have their minds free from tempta- 
tions.” 

The Swami— Ves, if they are spiritually bent ; 
for chastity is the bed-rock of this. Unless one is 
chaste, the mind is never steady. “A steady mind- 
stuff (Chitta) only can give rise to a bright under- 
standing.” 

The Avadhttta Gita was brought and the eighth 
chapter was read, from verse 11 up to the eudi 

The Swami quoted — 

*1% Pt«ir mBr* i 

fwvr n 

— ‘‘The body is formed of the elements and is 
swayed by thought. If the mind-stuff is disturbed 
the elements are destroyed. Therefore it .should be 
carefully protected. A steady mind-stuff only can 
give rise to a bright understanding.” 

Then he explained : The highest element in our 
body is preserved by chastity. If there is no 
chastity the mind-stuff becomes unsteady. Then 
the image of the Chosen Ideal {Ishtamy is no more 
clearly reflected on it. Sri Rainakrishna used to 
say, ‘‘If the coating of mercury is all right, then 
the mirror truly reflects the image and if there is 
any break in it, the image is defective.” What 
is the mind-stuff ? It is that which gives rise to 
thought, -^wlieie the first impression is received. 
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So it is clear that if the very source of thought is 
agitated, meditation is out of the question. We 
simply go on reading ‘ mind>stuh, mind, intellect,* 
but which is which ,~'one has to understand by 
diving deep into the interior. It is difficult to 
escape if the mind>stuff has already received bad 
impressions. Hence the Lord says in the Gita: 

<n«Rr«r virft ir% HRf^NiNNnppi. II 

Therefore, O Arjuna, first control the organs 
and kill the wicked Lust, which destroys both 
knowledge and realisation.” 

' Destroys both knowledge and realisation,*, 
X^ook at the immensity of the evil ! 

RHieHs 

uur nut ii 

— ” If the mind, being outgoing in its activities, is 
ever so slightly deflected from the Ideal, it goes 
down and down, like a play-ball inadvertently 
dropped at the head of a staircase and bumping 
from one step to another !** {^Vivekachudamani). 

How it goes down, and down, and stops only 
when it reaches the extreme limit of the fall ! 

Q.->— Does one attain to the Knowledge of 
Brahman by practising chastity for twelve years at 
a stretch ? 

The Swami— Undoubtedly. Through the power 
of Ojas* the Knowledge of Brahman unfolds itself.' 
What is the Knowledge of Brahman ? The Knowl- 
edge already exists, we have only to unfold it. If 


* Sexual energy converted into epiritual energy. 
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you can maintain your chastity for twelve j’etxrs, 
the mind gets steady, with the result that Knowl- 
edge uufolds itself. What is. the power that helped 
Swamiji to revolutionise the wprld ? About Keshab 
Chandra Sen Sri Rainakrishna used to say, “Had 
Keshab renounced the world, he could have done 
nmch more work.” Mere professions do not count 
for much. You will say one thing and and dp 
some other thing. 

Swamiji used to. tell us, “Do. you think I only 
iecture ? I know I give them something solid, and 
they know they receive something solid.” In New. 
York Swamiji was lecturing to a class. Ob the 
tremendous effect of it 1 K. said that while listening 
to the lecture he felt as if some, force was drawing 
the Kundaliui up, as. at the time. oJ^ meditation. 
After the lecture was finished (it to.ok ai^ hour), — . 
announced that lie would hold a questio;ui, class. 
Most of the audience had gone after Swamiji 's. 
lecture. Swamiji rebuked — saying, “ A qitestipji- 
plass. after this ! Do, yo.u want to spo.il the effect 
of my lecture ?”• Just sec ! Oh) what a Power Sri 
Kainakrishna left for the world in Swamiji ! Didn’t 
he change the very thought-current of the world ? 
Think of the strength of one whom nothing qould 
attract. Once a monk frankly told me. that for 
eighteen years, he had been grinding at Vedan.tai. but 
was not yet above the temptation of sex. His mind 
had evidently imbibed some impressions. To root 
9.ut impressions is an uphill task. But if one has the 
determination to say, “What if I have once done 
siomething wrong? Now I know what it is; so t 
do it any more,”— then one can get through,*. 
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About monks Swamiji used to say, “A Sadhu can 
have all lits faults forgiven, but unchastity is 
unpardonable. He must be strictly continent,’* 
3wamiji passed through lots of ladies — ^beautiful, 
rich and gifted — but none could attract him. Rather- 
he attractecl theU4 to himself. Can you conceive of 
(he thing? 

Qnce, in America, Swamiji saw a lady whom he 
thought very beautiful, and, without the least 
imptire motive, wished to have a look at her again. 
This time he saw not a beautiful woman but a 
pionkey’s face ! A higher power was always 
protecting him, Another time, he said, that quite 
unusually— rhe saw a woman in dream, with a veil 
over her head. She seemed to be very beautiful. 
He proceeded to remove the veil and see her face. 
But no sooner was the veil removed than it re- 
vealed Sri Ramakrishna I Swamiji was mortally 
ashamed. A householder devotee also had an 
experience like this. He had drunk freely and was 
very excited. He stopped his carriage before a 
house of ill fame and went up the stairs. At the 
head of the staircase before the door be found Sri 
Ramakrishna standing ! He fled in shame. Un- 
less God saves us, there is no way out. Blessed 
are those who have no evil impressions cast upon 
their minds, — whom He protects. They alone are 
saved. None can escape from this by one’s personal 
exertions. But then Sri Ramakrishna used to say^ 
‘‘ If you are sincere, Mother will set every thing- 
^ight.” There must be sincerity — it wonH do to 
profess one thing and meditate another. You 
pass as an honest man before another, but 
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you cannot hoodwink yourself. You are your own 
witness. So, if yon pray like that, with your whole 
heart. He cannot but listen-take my word for it. 
But you must not be a conscious fool. Swamiji 
used to say, *'Such a man consciously allows him* 
himself to fall into the trap and then laments his 
fate !” What’s the use of weeping after the deed 
is done? Say like a hero, “I won’t do it any 
more!” Then only will the Lord come to your 
help, 

(To be continued) , 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 

depressed classes are hastening to embrace 
^ the new faith for the very reason that they 
hope through it to be no longer Outcastes. The 
Missions, and America, which generally supports 
them, look upon mass conversion as the triumph 
of the Gosi)el. But without any denial of the 
many cases of intense personal conviction, it may be 
admitted that hope of release from social degrada* 
tion imposed by Hinduism is largely at work in 
what are known as mass movements towards 
Christianity.” This frank admission of an Indian 
Christian writer, himself a social worker among 
the Christian ” outcastes,” uudisputably points to 
the fact how- a large number of people from the 
depressed classes are embracing Christianity every 
year. This they are doing not for the sake of any 
spiritual illumination, but mainly for escaping from 
the cruel treatment meted out to them by the high 
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Caste Hindus in South India. In the heart of 
Indian Christianity itself there exist invidious dis' 
tiuctiouB of race and colottr. There are at present 
not only ditierent churches but also different 
cemeteries for the white and the coloured Christinns 
in various parts of the country. In spite of these 
humiliating circumstances there is a large influx of 
Hindu converts into the church of Christ. Each 
one of these people is anxious to be purged of the 
curse of untouchability by gathering “a cnpiul of 
water poured upon his head with some mutterings 
of prayers by a Padri,” and to automatically rise 
in social status even in the eyes of the Hindtts 
themselves. This very fact proves beyond doubt 
how itnbearable have been the humiliations to 
which the untouchables have been subjected by the 
So-called orthodox and the caste-consciotts among 
the followers of Hinduism. It may or may not be 
right on the part of Christian missionaries to 
receive proselytes caring mainly for the improve* 
inent of f^heir social and economic status, and 
possessing little or no sincere fervour for the 
religion of Christ. But there is no doubt whatso* 
ever that the high caste Hindus are guilty of a most 
cruel form of social tyranny which drives thousands 
of their co-religionists to seek shelter under a 
foreign faith. 

* * 

This mass uiovement towards other religions is 
no new thing in the history of Hinduism. This 
has been a constant slur on the tipper class Hitidns^ 
although the blame cannot be laid at the door of 
the Hindu religion itself. The exclusive spirit of 
Hindu society forced niillioiis of the down -trodden 
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people to take refuge iii the fold of the religidii df 
love and equality as preached by Buddha. Apart 
from the iutriiisic iilerit of Buddhism and its 
•Wonderful sympathy for the poor and the miserable j 
it is the oppression df Hindu society that made the 
teligion df the Kulightened One so great a success 
in India. The Vedic religion was ilot .-it fault; 
The ideals of love aiid equality were there, but 
these coitld not be fully realised in social life Owing 
to the selfishness and exclusiveness of the privileged 
classes. Hindu society suffered heavily for its 
cruelty towards the masses during the ascendency 
of Buddhism in India; And it became a little 
Wiser by the lessons it learnt from the Buddhist 
Church. 

5|C 

* . . 

Diiriilg the riivival that fcillo\vc(l the dowilfall 

bf the ri^Hgioil of Buddha, Hiiidiiisni opened its 
doors rather freely to people of all classes, and 
assimilated inaity of tile Buddhist seels and creeds 
existiiljf at the time. 'iMiose who promptly res- 
ponded to the call df Hinduism were readily 
accepted, and were given the rights and privileges 
of Hindu society, ihit pitiable became the lot of 
those who tenaciously clung to one or oilier of the 
many Buddhist 'sects. They were declared Ana- 
charaiiiyas or ililtoiicliables, add various liinnilia' 
lions were imposed on tlieni. The de])ressed 
Classesi too, in their turn, had tal)ecomc exclusive^ 
and the gulf between these coniinniiities and Hindu 
society broadened nlOre than ever. Speaking of 
the untouchables in Bcng;il says Maliamahopadliyayrf 
Hara Prasad Shastri— “ The so-called depressed 
classes, the classes with whom the Brahmins and 
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their followers are not in the habit of keeping any 
intercourse, arc really, most of them, the sur- 
vivals of the once most powerful royal, nay, im- 
perial race of iJuddhists in Bengal.” This is also 
' tore Or less triie of the Buddhists iii other parts of 
India. 

* 

The Origin of the depressed classes is sought 
to be explained by the popular theory of the pro- 
hibited intermixture of casle and excoiiimunica- 
tioii of the nlixed castes by orthodox society'. This 
may hold good in some case.s. But in the iiiajority 
of instances the origin is different. As the result 
of complete isolation and loss of tradition and 
culture, the Buddhist coiiituiiiiities degenerated to 
a great extent. Most of them cuiiid not stand the 
silent influence and absorbing power of the Hindu 
religion. They adopted its iniiiners and cusLoiiis, 
and gradually came to form wlrit may he called 
the outer rill'* df Hindu society. Bat the brand of 
uiilonchaljility could not be removed, iilthough some 
of thc.se classes were decidedly superior in culture 
to many belonging to the lowei* strata oi the liiiidii 
society of four castes. Besides these, there were 
a large number of Bud<lhist coinuraiiitics that 
St;.' i*!v re.sisLed their assimilation into Hinduism, 
111 consequence not only were they refused the 
small mercies granted to o hers, but were also 
subjected to very many additional social dis'ibililies 
jijul d :;.;iadatioiis. To many of these Islam came 
Rs salvai ion. A large number of Buddhists were 
no lUmbt converted by force, but there were many 
otljcis .. lio welcomed the democratic reiigiou of 
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Mohammed and gladly embraced it to save them- 
selves from the tyranny of Hindu society. Besides, 
many of the partly assimilated communities also 
gladly took shelter under the flag of Islam with no 
other object than to elevate their social status. 
This process went on uninterrupted for centuries. 
And this together with conversion by force and 
persuation swelled the number of Mohammedans in 
India, making Hindustan once the greatest Moham- 
medan power in the world. The Hindus suffered 
immensely, but mainly because of their own faults. 
Their religion itself was in danger. As its result 
the orthodox became all the more exclusive, and 
raised the protective walls of stringent laws and 
injunctions. But all this was not of much avail. 
It is at this critical hour that the Vaishnavite re- 
formers appeared to save the situation. 

♦ 

4c 4K 

Hinduism has always been a proselytising 
religion. But the method it followed was that of 
peaceful penetration and silent conversion. By its 
impact with Islam its missionary spirit took a new 
turn as in the Vaishnavite reform movements. The 
great reformers of this momentous period liberal- 
ised Hinduism by their gospel of love and brother- 
hood. Ramauanda gave the lead, opening the 
doors of Hinduism to one and all irrespective of caste, 
creed or religion. He was followed by great teach- 
ers, Kabir, Chaitanya and others, some of whom 
hailed from even the lowest classes. Says a writer 
on “caste” — “He ( Ramananda ) released his 
followers from the shackles of caste, laying down 
no special ordinances as regards eating or bathing. 
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Among his twelve chief disciples there were a bar- 
ber and a low caste leather worker, each of whom 
founded a stib-sect. The liberalizing influence of 
Ramanauda’s teaching was the source of the relig- 
ious revival in Maharashtra, which covered a period 
of nearly five hundred years. This period gave 
birth to various saints and prophets from among 
all castes, even outcastes, who manfully struggled 
against the exclusive spirit of caste domination.” 
The greatest service that the Vaishuavite teachers 
rendered to Hinduism was that they freely admitted 
into their folds a large number of Buddhists and 
low-caste Hindus, who otherwise would have been 
lost for ever to Hinduism. But as time went on 
the sects founded by those great teachers miser- 
ably degenerated and lost their missionary zeal and 
catholic spirit. The great lessons of the past came 
to be forgotten. Hindu orthodoxy assered itself 
again, and up till now it is holding its sway over 
the country, subjecting the lower class people to 

many a form of social cruelty and oppression. 

* 

Various reform movemeuta are no doubt liberal- 
ising the spirit of Hinduism at the present times/ 
But their influence has not yet become so powerful 
and widespread as to change the whole outlook of 
Hindu society on the problem of the depressed 
classes. The outcaste is still an outcaste, spurned 
and hated by society. The upper class Hindus, iu 
spite of their promises, are doing practically 
nothing for his social and economic uplift. What 
little is being done is mainly by Christian mission- 
ary bodies. Is there, therefore, any w^pder that 
mass movements towards Christianity |^‘have taken 
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place on a scale so hu^e that the missions have 

lacked men and money to enable them to minister 

to the spiritual needs of these people and they have 

frequently had to refuse to receive them ?” 

♦ 

The present awakening in the country has 
brought home to the upper classes the importance of 
the elevation of the outcaste communities in India. 
But to bring about any permanent good it is not 
enough to improve their soeial and economic status. 
They must be raised in culture. Then only will be 
removed the root-cause of all invidious social dis- 
tinctions and exclusive privileges of caste. The 
laudable attempts of the Vaishnavitc reformers to 
raise the lower classes produced no permanent 
result. It is because that they did not take the 
trouble of spreading among the masses Sanskrit 
learning and culture, thereby connecting them 
with the perennial fountain of Aryan civilisation. 
It is unfortunate that we are not laying sufficient 
stress on the cultural aspect of mass education. It 
is high time for us to give it our full consideration, 
and revise the whole system of our education, 
giving it a stable cultural basis. Ren^arks Swaini 
Vivekauauda on this important (]|uestion — “Teach 
the masses in the 'vernacular, g:ive them, ideas ; 
they will get information ; but soinethit^g ntore is 
necessary ; give them culture. Until you give them, 
that, there can be no permanence iit the raised 
Qoudition of the masses. There will be another 
caste created, having the advantage of the Sanskrit 
]ang^iage, which will quickly get above the rest and 
rale thenf all the same. The only safety, I tell 
you men who belong to the lower castes, the oitly 
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•Nvay to raise your condition is to study Sanskrit. 
The only way to bring about the levelling of caste 
is to appropriate the culture, the education which 
is the strength of the higher castes. That done, 
you have done what you want.” It is in this way 
alone that we can level up all castes and classes, 
and effect a permanent regeneration of our society, 
levelling down is not the way; it will lead only to 
pur national decay and death, 


HINDU ETHICS. 

^I^HK Hindus built up a system of philosophy that may be 
- said to have reached a high degree of abstraction. But 
in the transcendental (lights of their speculative mind, it 
inust be said» they ignored many things concerning this earth 
below. We search in vain in their writings for an important 
branch of knowledge, connected with human life — the 
science of morals. There are no doubt moral discourses 
scattered here and there in their scriptures, but it is a difficult, 
nay an impossible task to link those crude ideas together and 
systematise them into a regular science. They furnish 
no basis for the direction of active life of men in society.”* 
(n short, they do not ** contain anything that can properly be 
called a system of ethics.”* — These are some of the sweep- 
ing remarks of a section of shallow critics biassed by an exces- 
sive degree of missionary zeal. 

Not to speak of the modern ethical schools, even Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle, — their origin and and source of inspira- 
tion, were not heard of when the Hindus developed the 
principles of their ethics. Any intelligent student who has 
the capacity to go through the Hindu scriptures with an 

** ^indu Ethics by John Mackenzie, M. A. 
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attitude of sympathy, will find there ample materials for 
many sciences as well as ethics. Hindu philosophy, rightly 
observes Prof. Max Muller, ** has not neglected the important 
sphere of ethics, but that on the contrary, we find ethics in 
the beginning, ethics in the middle and ethics in the end.'* 

Hindu ethics became what it now is by passing through 
an evolutionary process of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. 
At the primitive stage of thesis the Hindus, simple and un- 
assuming, directed their energies outwards and pictured a 
rosy view of life on earth. Confident of their natural powers 
they had an inordinate craving for physical and intellectual 
perfection and struggled to overcome the limitations of 
nature. Their conception of right and wrong was therefore 
coloured by the naturalistic bias they had at that time. Next 
came the stage of antithesis^ — a reaction to the naturalistic 
view of life. By the experience of repeated failures in the 
domain of nature they learnt gradually the real worth of 
earthly pleasures and went inwards for peace. As the fruit of 
their undivided efforts a brighter realm, the spiritual world, 
opened before them with a supernatural message. Now a 
rigid life of simplicity and purity, self-denial and renunciation 
appealed to them, and consequently they loved to pass their 
time in fasts, prayers and meditations. The transition from 
full-fledged objectivity gave birth naturally to a morality that 
was transcendental in character, denying the values of earthly 
existence. By the inevitable law of dialectic this extreme 
needed a synthesis, and it passed to the final stage that 
harmonised both, Hindu ethics became now a happy 
union of the moral consciousness of the natural and the 
spiritual man. “ True to the kindred points of heaven and 
home,” it is etherial and at the same time practical. Herein 
lies its superiority to Zoroastrian and Islamic ethics that do 
not go beyond the moral consciousness of the natural man, 
and Bauddha and early Christian ethics that are fit for other- 
worldly monks and nuns. 

In this world of diversity no two men are exactly alike ; 
one differs from another as regards taste, mentality and 
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outlook ; each man has got his own ideal and tries to realise the 
same in his own wayt tii the quest for what is best and most 
desirable some want such temporal things as wealth, powef 
and the like. Others hanker after happiness and evaluate 
life by that standard. Others again, with the moral 
instinct strong in them, aim at righteousness and subordinate 
all other considerations to that ideal ; but only a blessed 
few hunger after spiritual freedom. Under these circiim-^ 
stances to expect that a rigid system will suit the moral 
and spiritual susceptibilities of mankind in general is only 
another name for fanaticism and bigotry. The Hindus have 
therefore evolved an ethical science that is broad enough to 
accommodate itself to all temperaments and stages of evolu- 
tion. Their ethics, with its searching analysis of morality 
into Satvika, Rajasika and Tamasika and its scientific classi- 
hcaiion of men into castes and Asratnas with their diverse 
alloted duties, is based on subtle biological principles, pro- 
viding scope for all types of men. Besides, in tlieir concep- 
tion of — the group of four, comprising — material 

prosperity, — happiness, ^ — moral righteousness and 

— emancipation, we find almost all the ends that determine 
the activities of man. But what they emphasise is that the 
minor ends, many as they are, should subserve the final end, 
emancipation— the be-all and end-all of existence. In other 
words, they grant working validity to the minor ends, giving 
every person full liberty to pursue the line most suitable to 
his temperament and capacity, only if he keeps in view the 
ultimate goal. 

The metaphysical grounding of Hindu ethics is the 
synthetic philosophy of Vedanta, that may be called the 
rationale of all faiths and creeds. Brahman, the One without 
a second, Existence, Knowledge and Bliss Absolute is the only 
Reality. The phenomenal world, both in its subjective and 
objective character, is unreal. This is the final conclusion 
Vedanta arrives at. But unlike Bauddha philosophy that 
verges on nihilism, it admits the relative reality of the world 
and •* leaves,*’ as Prof. Max Muller observes, “ lu every 
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maii a wide sphere of real usefulness and places hinl 
under a law as strict and biiidini^ as anything can he in 
this transitory life.” Brahman, the featureless Unity, asso- 
ciated with Maya, hecoines Iswaia, the God of relii^ion and 
the goal of moralit}', possessing in one pei-sonaliiy the atlH- 
bUlcs of infinite power,- wisdom, tinih and love. In iiiin the 
world lives, moves and has its being; He is the life and soul 
of all creatures incltiding man. Hence the «t!lega(iaif that 
the Hindus with their Mayavada place Itefnre man a meaning- 
less abstract ideal, not one which will inspire and purify the 
conduct of the indi\idnnls is altogether baseless. 

In contrast with the Chifsltan conception of sin and its 
hoirible concomitant, elefiial dntiiiiatron, the Hindus have a 
message of hope even for the vilest Of sinners, for lliey he'lieve 
ill the inborn Divinity of man. 'I'he sinnef is no less a God 
than a saint, the difTeieiice lies only in the degree of maiit- 
festaiion. Muial con.vciuusness is the prerogative of man; 
it is rooted in his very being; it is an e:tpressioii of his in- 
herent perfection. But within the (loinain of Maya he some- 
times forgets what he really rs and does What he should not 
do, mistaking the wrong for the right. 'J'hus originates sin and 
crime— an accidental, teniporary phase of his character, and 
the necessity th.e moral and the legal code to regulate 
society. The idea of an exira-ccrsinic hein'g \vrih a rod iii 
one hand and bomis in the other, governing the moral order 
by punishing the Vicious and rewarding the virtitous, as some 
religions have it, may be helpful for humanity in its infant 
stage, btit it caiuiot ^satisfy the rational demands of this 
scientific age. VVe admit that rewaid and punishment have 
got their relative value.s as incentives to moral and spiritual 
life, but they have got iio' metaphy.^rcal jiistificalion. Nothing 
comes {f(}m outside, one reaps only the Iruirs of one’s owir 
acts. Hence the impulse for all c'naiige, inor.d atul spiritual, 
should come from within, and the tiiiiction of ethics and 
religion is nothing el.se but to iielp this internal growth. 

The doctrine ai Iv.irinu that presupposes the fmuiortaliiy 
of the human soul the i>ivot on which llimiu ethics moves* 
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If there had beeii no causal hexiis in the moral order, nianj 
things would have remained unconnected and therefore in* 
(explicable. How are we to account for the phenomenon that 
of two men, born and brought Up in the same environment; 
one turns oiit a scoundrel and the other a saint ? It is the 
deeds dotie In prevldii^ incariiatiotis thdt deteriiiine their 
present lives with their peculiar tendencies. The individual 
is wholly responsible for what he is and what He will be. 
We are the architects of our own destiny. Ignorant as we are 
we often lay the blame at the door of Providence and call Hint 
iinjust and whimsical. But, w ifWW srgs 

H I — “ Neither agency, nor actions does the 

Lord create for the world, nor docs He bring aboiii the unioii 
with the fruits of action.*’ Not to speak of the scientific and 
logical Character of this doctrine of Karma, it has got a 
marvellous influence on human conduct. If a person knows 
for certaih that his present suflerings are the results of his 
past bad deeds he has no reason to grumble. Like a debtor 
who is paying oil an old debt he will be resigned to his lot 
and will ungrudgingly beat with all that will conic as trials. 
Besides, having the future in his control lie will give Up all 
thought for what he cannot meiid now, and piit forth his best 
efforts to lay by a capital that Will make him a happier mart 
hereafter: 

The croivh and glory of Hindu ethics is its (ioctriiie of 
— the duly for duty’s sake. Whenever we do any- 
thing great and noble, there is generally a desire for reward 
either in the shape of name and fame here or of happi- 
ness hereafter. The false ideas of ‘ me and mine * have so 
ol)sessed our niinds that we find it dilllcult to eliminate 
this egoistic element. But the secret of success in \vork lies in 
doing tlic thing perfectly without any concern for what it 
IcMds lo. m qjSrS I— " To work you 

have the right but not to the fruits thereof,” says the Lord 
in the Bhagavad Gita. Let every man, in whatever statiod 
of life lie may be, dedicate all that he docs as an offering 
unto ihe Lord Work done in a spirit of selflessness and 
3 
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non-attachment purifies the mind, clears the vision and 
broadens the outlook ; it leads finally to the supramoral stage 
— a stage beyond good and evil, when “ one with an eye of 
evenness beholds the Self in all beings and all beings in the 
Self.” This is the most covetable state of illumination one can 
aspire to, for it amounts to or freedom in life, not in 

the sense of licence, but freedom that cannot degenerate into 
acts sinful, nor claim merit for acts virtuous. 

To conclude, let us consider now the Hindu science 
of morals in relation to the world at large. A Hindu 
is not expected to live unto himself alone, his life should 
be a veritable sacrifice. All that he has he owes greatly 
to others — family, society, state, humanity and so on. Born 
as he is with so many obligations, his chief aim should 
be to fulfil them as best as he can within the span of 
a life-time if possible. A conscientious life is therefore 
a life that is lived in tune with the highest ideal and for the 
well-being of others. If we be sure that all that we see, in- 
cluding the individual souls, are nothing but manifestations of 
that one ultimate Reality — >the Self, then with whom are we 
to quarrel and fight ? All — ^nian and bird and beast, have in 
essence the same being. There is nothing to exult over when 
an individual serves his fellow brothers, for in the persons of 
those men it is his own Self that is the object of his attention. 
As a striking contrast the utilitarian ethics that obtains almost 
everywhere nowadays, stands on commercial principles, 
specially in its application to life and activity, individual 
and national. It preaches a pragmatic ideal, ” Do unto others 
as you would be done by,” and does not go beyond the 
limit of utility in moulding the social conscience. The cultiva- 
tion of virtues is enjoined for the order of society and the in^ 
dividual interests of the social units. There is no doubt that 
we find a noble maxim and rule of life in the Christian 
commandment, “ Love thy neighbour as thyself,” but we 
miss there the metaphysical reasons why we should do so and 
not otherwise. Hindu altruism that eml>raccs all has its 
root in the idea of the unity of tlic Self and establishes 
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the fundamental identity of the higher interests of humanity. 
With the idea that God is worshipped best in humanity only 
a Hindu can say with Swami Vivekananda, ** Give as the rose 
gives perfume. It is our privilege to be charitable, for only 
80 can we grow. The poor man suffers that we may be 
helpful. Let the giver kneel down and offer his thanks. Let 
the receiver stand up and permit.’’ 

SwAMl ViVIDlSHANAMDA. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND UNIVERSAL 
RELIGION.* 

By Prof. L. C. Mehta, m, a. 

( Concluded from page g86. ) 

nineteenth century may be regarded as a period ot 
* Renaissance in the history of Indian thought after- 
Sankaracharya. It was in the early part of that century under 
the conditions above described that the subject of this dis-* 
course — Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa — appeared on the 
scene with his Gospel of realisation through devotion to that 
Eternal Reality which lies beyond all philosophy and which 
it is the olfee of religion to lead to. Like Buddha before him, 
he did not attempt to herald any brand-new philosophy, oE 
which, it seems, he knew India to have had more than enough, 
and was content with preaching the necessity for, and a 
method of practically bridging the gulf between, philosophy 
and religion or between the phenomenal and the noumenal. 
That he had himself done so, we know on the testimony o£ 
no less a person than Swami Vivekananda who, of all those 
who came under the inspiring influence of that great Brahmin 
Sannyasin, seems to have been possessed of the greatest and tho 
most comprehensive capacity to understand the true meaning 
of the life and teachings of his venerable master. In hia 
search after religious truth, that graduate of the CalcuiVsv 
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University/’ wrote the Huthor of the life and teachings of the 
Swami, ** went to hear the teachers pf aU sects including 
even the Muhammadans and Christians. Tq all l^e put the 
same question, * Ho\y dq ypii know that the things you teach 
are true ? Have you realised them yourselves ?' And every- 
wiiere he received the same answer * No, but they in the 
books, the Scriptures teach them.' He travelled to distant 
places and his yearning heart would pot let him rest. He 
must learn the truth, so he spent his time in the search of a 
teacher who knew for himself the truth of what he affirmed. 
When he was nearly in despair, he came to a simple, child- 
like sage who ^yas unostentatiously teaching those who sought 
his aid. Again the boy put his question, 'Sir, have you 
seen God, have you seep the soul ? ' Great was his joy and 
astonishment when with clear and positive assertion came the 
unusual answer, ‘ Yes, I have.' ‘Can you show them tome,* 
asked the boy. Again the reply was unhesitating, ‘ Yes, 1 
can.’ " Such was Sri Ramakrishiia Paramahamsa Deva of 
Pakshineshwar Kali temple of whom that prince among men, 
Swami Yivekananda, speaks in the following terms, '* The time 
was ripe, for one to be born, who in one body would have the 
brilliant inteUect of Sankara and the wonderfully expansive, 
infinite heart of Chaitanya, ope who would see ip every sect 
the same spirit working, the same God, as well as see God 
in every bbing, one whose heart would weep for the poor, 
for the weak, for the outcaste, for the down-trodden, for every- 
pne in tbis land, inside India and outside India, and at the 
same time whose grand, brilliant intellect would congciye oi 
such noble thoughts as would harmonise all conflicting sects 
pot only in India but outside India, and bring a ntarvellous 
harmony, the universal religion of head and heart into, exis- 
tence. Such a man was born,” he continues, “ and I had the 
good fortune to sit under his feet for years. The time w^s 
ripe and it was necessary that such a man should be borp 
and he came and the most wonderful part of It was that his 
life's work was just near a city (Calcutta) which was full of 
\Vest«rn thought, which had run ipad after these occidental 
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Ideas, a city which had become more Europeanised than any 
pther city in India. There he was born without any book- 
learning whatsoever ; with his great intellect never could he 
write his own name, but everybody, even the most brilliant 
graduates pf our pniversity, found in him an intellectual giant/’ 
In spite of his inability to write his own name, his intel- 
lectual greatness pianifcsted il5$elf in his homely and common- 
place sayings which almost always are thpught-provo king 
and contain in a nutshell the teachings of the Vedas and 
ypanishads. Speaking to pne of his disciples he says at one 
place, •• Many think that knowledge ( of God) cannot be 
attained without the study of books. But higher than reading 
|s hearing, higher than hearing is seeing or Realisation,” 
nnd again another place, ** He who has true knowledge 
peases to. have anything to do with talking or controversy, 
pod the Absolute is the only one substance to be realised — 
not described or hnown (only). The sign of true knowledge 
pr Realisation is the cessation of all doubt and therefore of 
all philosophical discussion.” How beautifully do these 
words of his describe the distinction between knowledge about 
and a knowledge of acquaintance with God and the emphasis 
he lays op thp latter as constituting all true knowledge ! Be- 
sides this, the sense of the words bears a close resemblance to 
what the Upanishads ntean by the three distinctive stages 
which mark the path of human progress towards the Divine. 
Tlie first stage Is that of Shravana (hearing). It is in this 
stage that we appropriate the stock of knowledge diffused 
through the language and the literature of the society in 
which we are born. The child has not to make his own ideas^ 
but in the spoken language there is already a store-house of 
them which the child begins by appropriating under the 
guidance of a Guru. The second stage is that of Manana or 
philosophising. This is the stage of intellectual ferment 
accompanied by doubt and perplexity with the consequent 
reflection and an effort directed to re-adaptation due mainly 
to the Intellectual progress made by the individual. The 
t\kjrd stage is that of Nididbyasana Qr meditation leading to 
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Realisation. This is the stage where not only do we know 
that there is a Reality beyond but have its Vision or realise 
it as it were face to face. This is a stage when besides having 
a knowledge about God, we have a knowledge of acquaintance 
with Him. 

When we reach the stage of Realisation, there is the end 
of all doubts and philosophical discussions. We then burn 
with a passion for that eternal Reality and have a desire to 
live in the transcendental* Here philosophy fails us, it 
can give little consolation and we feel dependent upon 
religion to lead up to that Beyond, of which philosophy had 
given an indication only. 

Realisation of the Divine within is regarded as the 
highest goal of human effort by all religions, everyone of 
which, even that of savages, shows some practical tnethod 
— however crude it may be — of this Divine Realisation. 
It is the central idea of all the great religious systems 
( leaving aside, of course, some sectarian and popular views), 
and the greatness of Sri Ramakrishna lies in this that he, 
above all his contemporaries, laid a special emphasis on this 
aspect of religion — an aspect which alone could form the true 
and permanent basis of any universal religion, which at that 
time suggested to Keshab Chandra Sen’s mind the thought 
of broadening the spiritual structure of his movement known 
as the New Dispensation. 

The question as to the method of this Divine Realisation 
was with him one of detail only. Speaking about the different 
methods and their practicability with special reference to the 
present age, he says at one place, Yoga or Communion with 
the Lord is of three kinds — ^Jnanayoga, Karmayoga and 
Bhaktiyoga. Jnanayoga is communion with God by means 
of Jnana or knowledge in the highest sense. A Jnani's 
object is to realise Brahman the Absolute. He says, “ Not 
this, not this,” and thus leaves out of account one unreal 
thing after another until he gets to a point where all 
discrimination between the Real (i. e. God) and the unreal 
ceases and the Absolute Brahman Is realised in Samadbi- 
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Karniayoga/' he continues, is coininunioii with God by 
means of works. Ashtanga-yoga or Rajayoga is Karma** 
yoga if practised without attachment. It leads to com- 
munion through meditation and concentration. The doing 
of duties by householders — doing them without attach- 
ment to the end that God may be gIorifled-<-is Karniayoga. 
Again Puja or worship according to the Sliastras, Japa of 
silent repetition of the name of God and other Karina of the 
kind is Karmayoga if done without attachment, to the glori* 
iication of God. khaktivoga is communion witli the Lord by 
means of Love, devotion and self-surrender. It is specially 
adapted to tlie Kaliyuga, this age. This is the law for tlie 
present age." As regards the practicability of these three 
methods in the present age, he says, *• Pure work witiiout 
attachment is e^tceedingly diflicult in this age (Kaliyuga). In 
the first place, there is hardly time in this age for doing the 
various works laid upon us by the holy books. In the second 
])lace, thou maVst form a resolution to work unattached, 
without expectation of any reward or fear of any punishment 
in this world or the next. But the chances are that knowingly 
or unknowingly thou geltest attached to the fruit of thy works 
Unless indeed thou art already a perfect man. The path of 
Absolute Knowledge or communion by philosophy is also 
exceedingly diflicult in this age. In the first place, our life in 
this age is, so to say, in food. Secondly, the term of human 
life in this age is much too short for the purpose. Tliirdly, 
it is almost impossible in this age to gel rid of the conviction 
that the .self is the same as the body — which clings to us^ 
Kow what Is the conclusion which the Jnani must come 
to ? It is this — 1 am not the body, gross or subtle. 1 am 
one with the Universal Soul, the Being Absolute and Uncon- 
ditioned. Not being the body 1 am not subject to the 
necessities of the body, i. c. hunger, thirst, birth, disease, 
grief, pleasure, pain etc. One subject to the necessities of 
the body and calling himself a philosopher, is like a person 
sufTering from intense pain caused by a thorny pliinl. It 
acratciios and tears the hand and causes it to bleed < But 
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he nevertheless says — \Vky, ihy hand Is not at all scratched 6^ 
torn. It is all right;” Speaking of Hliaktiyoga of which he 
Avas the only apostle bf tlie time, he says^ ** The path of 
tonimunion by Love; devotion and self-siirre rider id God, is 
the easiest of all paths. It britigs Karma (work) to a iiiiiit- 
mum. It teaches the riecesslty of prayer without ceasirig. It 
is ill this age the shortest cut leading to GOd," ririil again at 
another place he says Conlinunion by love of God will 
enable us td see God with far less difllcuUy than any other 
kind of coilimunion. In the hrst place, love of God,” sayS 
he, ** reduces the quantity of one's work by n.ving one's iriind 
Upon one’s ideal, i. e. God. Secondly, it iielps due td work 
unattached. One cannot love the Lord and at the same time 
love riches br pleasure, fanie or power, lie who lias once 
tasted the drink prepared with good sitgafcaiuly does hdt 
care for that prepared with inolasseH.” 

The three methods or paths spoken of by the JF^arama- 
hamsa in the above quotations,* correspond to the three 
psychic functions of the soul,* via. knowing, willing rind feeling; 
and Realisation is the aliaiiiinetit of the ideal stale of any of 
these functions. They are, to ordinary mortals at least, all 
necessary, the first two as p’arts of a diserpline or as ri 
warrant for a weil-disciplicicd mind and as a security against 
such vagaries of llie third as are not itncoinin'oa among many 
of the followers of tliat path. The fact that the Parriinahainsa 
had attained the stale of Santadlii at a comparatively early age 
and that his sayings even at that age coiuaiiied llie be.^t that 
philosophy could terich, seents to show lint he had not to start 
like ordriiriry mortals in this course of Divine Attainiitent, but 
that he had on the contrary been preparing for the arduous 
task for many lives before this present one ; to that he had 
Reached the third and tlie final stage oU that path before he 
took birth in the present body. Fur ft is in this Samadht 
that all the three kinds of ComiiiunHbns above referred to, are 
harmoniously coniblhed into one. It is riot, as i's usually 
fhotight, a sort of medifatioii, fur iri meditation we cannot go 
beyond the liniiis of the phenomena. It is a supernalural 
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(process in which we leave behind the phenomenal experience 
and enter ifoto the Unknown Beyond. “ It is the process of 
Realisation without which,” to ^udte the author of the Ex-* 
position of Yoga, ** the very springs of philosophy will be 
dried up and the human soul will remain of no more conse- 
Iquence than simply a bubble likely to disappear now and 
then in the vast ocean of phenomenal appearance. We can- 
not say anything of its nature besides that it is a state of 
Unconsciousness. To say anything more would be impudently 
profane.” 


DijR tAST? DORGA PUJA; 

burga Puja is over and along ^ith it the universal 
* rejoicings and feverish excitement which swayed the 
unsophisticated minds of countless millions for the four 
blessed days in the month of October last, have also been 
hushed into sileilce. Fervent but silent were the artless 
prayers that l^elling dp from the depths Of hdirian sOdl were 
consecrated at the holy feet of the Mother — the visible em- 
bodiment of Eternal Creative Energy. The alhuent worshipped 
Her with pomp and splendour and the helpless poor with nd 
other paraphernalia than the humblest tribute of love. Thus 
the Mother — the destroyer of the Asuras — received the homage 
of love and devbiioh all over India from the highest to thO 
lowest and from the proudest to the humblest. 

But a black tUrtaitl has been withdrawn; and the past 
glimmering with all its scintillating variety is unfolded before 
our blurred vision. The golden days of hoary antiquity are 
forced upon our imagination, — the days when the Mother was 
worshipped by Ramachandra — the Incarnation of love and 
piety — in splendid simplicity and self-abnegating devotion. 
That was an age when the fertile soil of India bringing thei 
Comforts of life within easy reach left men siifTiciently at 
leisure to indulge in genial mirth and gaiety. The country 
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was then rich and her children were not handicapped by the 
besetting struggle for existence as now; — and their minds 
could be easily abstracted from all sublunary concerns into 
a region of unalloyed peace and joy during the worship of 
the Mother. Hundreds of souls congregated at the houses of 
the rich on those festive occasions to gorge their hungry 
stomachs with dainty delicacies. Mirth and merriment were 
manifest in the contented looks of the simple village folk and 
in the humblest cottages of the poor peasants'^ 

But how striking is the contrast between the past and the 
present ! The voiceless pain from conscious helplessness is 
now an unerring indication of what depths of misery India 
has reached by an unholy . alliance with those vaunted ideas 
and ephemeral culture of the West, which do not suit the 
genius and temperament of her children 1 But to all out- 
ward appearances, India — ^the land of holy cities and sacred 
rivers — is still the same. The Mother Bhagirathi still rises 
In solemn silence from the heart of the snow*hooded Hima- 
layas and roars down in unequalled rapidity to disgorge her 
sacred waters washing the accumulated impurities of the 
land into the placid bosom of the ** mighty main.^’ But not- 
withstanding this apparent immutability in the panorama of 
India’s glossy present, what a pity it is to think that she is 
not in reality what she was in the past or even a century and 
a half ago ! There is indeed a rift in the lute. The huge 
temples still stand as visible symbols of Hindu religion and 
as inspiiing monuments of their spiritual activity ; but lo f the 
Janitors and priests — the custodians of spiritual interests of 
humanity seem to be so many lifeless statues tottering to 
their grave ! A hectic flush has spread over their limbs, as it 
were. But all the same, the Alother was worshipped as 
before 1 

But where is that spontaneous joy of the human heart, which 
once heightened the solemnity of the occasion ? The lusty 
swains — the country’s pride — do no longer sing their im- 
mortal songs of love in unpremeditated art, nor do the village 
children, bent as they are under the sledge-hammer blows of 
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manifold diseases, dance in merry ring and frolic in rural 
simplicity in their happy homes. 

Times are altered ; trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land and dispossess the swain ; 

Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 

Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose. 

And every want to opulence allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to pride.” 

The joyful mirth and contentment have now become the 
vague traditions of the past and even the reminiscences there- 
of are sleeping in dull and muddy forgetfulness. 

** Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloomt 
Those calm desires that asked but little room* 

Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene 
Lived in each look, brightened all the green^ — 

These, far departing seek a kinder shore. 

And rural mirth and manners are no more.” 

These are the immortal words of Oliver Goldsmith, which 
find an echo in the heart of every feeling patriot of all climes 
and ages when the country reaches the lowest water-mark of 
desolation and misery. A deep and careful analysis of the 
present situation leads us to the irresistible conclusion that 
the strangulation of industrial life, the depression of agri- 
cultural activities and the influx of materialistic refinement 
bringing in its train hate and pride— «the two invincible 
armours of the pampered rich and wiseacres in this land of 
renunciation and love — have cast a lurid light over the jubilant 
faces of the children of the country and have almost frozen 
the genial current of their soul. And to crown all, an 
abject spirit of dependence and helplessness is manifest in all 
the walks of Indian life. Bands of religious enthusiasts are 
crowding into India from outside as if she required theic 
'^celestial balm” to call back her lost spirituality t This 
being the state of things, how can there be a real worship of 
the Mother when all the channels of life have been silted up t 
However the Puja is at an end ; it has ended but left men 
athinking of the glorious past as well as of the present sad^ 
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lot of humanity. Mother, will you not sound a final death- 
knell to the overwhelming forces arrayed against mankind ? 
Jadi the benighted world find its way out of the whirlpool 
pf confusion to. the region ol peace and light ; let the curtaip 
of oblivion be dropped fo.r ever over these scenes, and let the 
merry jubilant faces of men freed from the octopus of poli- 
tical, industrial, moral and intellectual serfdom, and not the 
sad despondent looks of mankind, greet us next yegr on the 
occasion of the worship of the ^othevl 


*irtrqftr 11 

“ We bow down to Ifhfse, O Mother, who protectest the 
poor and the afflicted taking refuge in Thee — who removest the 
pairsery of all.” 


Khag^np^ Nath Sikdar, M. 


SRI KRISHNA AND UDDHAVA*. 
(Continued from page 391. ), 
CHAPTER IX 


vfRr snpwrfksr: 1 

Uddhava said : 

1. O Krishna, the teachers of Brahman speak 
of various means of attaining well-being. Are all Qj(' 
them equally important, or only one is. the for^' 
most of them ? 





I 
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2. Thou too hast described the path of Devo- 
tion to the Lord, which is independent (of other 
means) , — ^by which the mind getting rid of attach- 
ment to everything merges in Thee. 

[ “Thou hast eulogised Devotion and other sages speak of 
Other means. What is their relative merit ?” — ^Uddhava asks. ] 

«fhT»wr5WTwi 

sTt^ isni'f ll^H 

TU? Lord said : 

3. These words of Mine known as the Vedas, 
which kad been destroyed by Time at the dis- 
solution of the universe, I firsts revealed to BrahmS. 
Xn them is set forth that religion^ which inclines 
the mind to Mo. 

[ “ Devotion is the highest means as it directly leads to 
Realisation ; others are only of relative importance ” — is the 
lord’s answer. Slokas 3-9 give the different views of different 
people on this matter, all advocating minor instruments. 

1 first — at the beginning of the next cycle. 

3 Religion &r. — He means devotion. ] 

^ IIVil 

4. He declared it unto his eldest son, Manu,' 
from whom the seven Patriarchs and sages, 
iphrigu and the rest* got it. 

[ 1 Rest — i. e. Marichi, Atri, Angira, Pulastya, Pulaha and 
Xl.ratu. ] 
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ftwTT simr i 

arg g4 f NCll 

5-6. Prom those fathers it passed on to their 
sons — the Devas,* Asuras, Guhyakas, men, Siddhas, 
Oandharvas, Vidyadharas, Charanas, Kindevas, 
Kinnaras, Nagas, Rakshasas, Kimpurtishas, and 
others. Various are their natures, < being the out- 
come of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas : 

[ 1 Devos — all these are different types of beings in 

the universe, Kindevas are half-gods, Kinnaras half-men. 

Natures — Sridhara Swam! explains it as ‘ desires.’ ] 

gw prgft fk M'»il 

7. By which* beings are differentiated as well 
as their minds. And according to their natures 
their interpretation (of the Vedas) is various. 

[ t Which — refers to ' natures * in verse 6. ] 

qr^qihir iiq|i 

8. Thus, owing to the difference of natures,] 
people differ in their ideas; while some* differ 
owing to instructio.ns handed down to them through 
a succession of teachers, and others even go against 
the Vedas. 

[ * Some — who are not learned. ] 

sw. i 

qq refi i ns.n 

9. O best of men, people deluded by My Maya 
describe various things as means to the highest 
good, according to their pccupation and taste. 
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vilr^ «Tit vtm i 

•1^ ^ ^*ar^ g ir n * fi^gm i 

itF9«iiRPirai*i JwinPc wmrwnn^ m^®m 

10. As means to the goal some mention duty;^ 
others fame, self'gratiflcation, truth, control of 
the senses and control of the mind; yet others 
mention splendour, gifts and food; and some, again 
sacrifice, austerity, charity, vows, or moral rules, 
universal and particular. 

[ 1 Duty &*r. — Duty is extolled by the Atimamsakas, fame 
by Rhetoricians, self-gratificatian by Vatsy.ayana and others, 
the next three by the Yoga-school, splendour by pragmatic 
politicians, the next two by materialists, and so on. ] 

gfhRT i 

11. The results attained by these means, being 
the outcome of work, have a beginning and an end, 
produce misery, and end in infatuation. They givtJ 
but transient joy and are attended with grief. 

[ Hence they cannot compare with devotion. ] 

2T g rr ? 2T8fT 

12. My friend, how can one attached to sense- 
objects have that bliss which a man, with his mind 
given up to Me and indifferent to all objects, 
derives! from Me, their {'Blissful) Self ? 

[ > Derives ^c . — His bliss is eternal and absolute. ] 

iifNRFT I 

xmx wg OT W . fel: II ^^11 

13. To the man who craves for nothing, who 



t*ltA»Ut>i:>ttA titlAtiAtA 




NoV> 


has subdued his senses aud mind, who is even> 
minded to all, and is satisfied with Mej alU thd 
quarters ate full of bliss. 

[ ^ All ^c . — He finds bliss everywhere. ] 

SI 8i h Hilrillrw si t^srRtist | 

<f sir srwsfWeifW’earf^ s if k^ r w r n: il 

14. Neither the positiou of Brahma nor that df 
Indra, neither suzerainty nor the rulership of the 
nether regions, neither powers that eoiiie through 
Yoga nor Liberation — the man who has surrendered 
his thind unto Me desires nothing else^ but Me. 

[ 1 Nothing else — Such a devotion comes after reali= 
Sation. It is love for love’s sake. ] 


51 iwti ir fsr5r?TH‘ \ 

5i =51 5i ^ vm H^Hw 

15. Neither Brahma, nor Shiva, nor Balaraina^ 
nor Lakshmi, nor My own form is so very dear td 
Me as you.^ 

[ 1 Fou — i. e. devotees like yourself, ] 

i 

•rgsnm^ Brer 

16. With a view to purify Myself* by the diwt of 
his feet, I always follow the sajre who cares for 
nothing, is calm, bears enmity to none, aud is even- 
minded. 

[ 1 Afvsel/'—T^ven though eterUatiy pure. Such a state* 
ment fils well in the mouth of tlie Lord Sri Kristina who'sd 
reverence for real Urahiniiis and sage.s is well-knowii. ] 

(To be continued<Ji 



®rHE Late srimat swami atmananda: 

We are pained to record the sad news of the passing 
away of Srimat Swami Atmananda, better known as Sukut 
Maharaj amongst Sri Rarhakrishna’s followers, lay and 
monastic. The event took place on the 12th of October last 
at the Ramakrishna Mission Home of Service, Benares City, 
where he had been staying for the last few months. 

Everyone who came in close contact with the Swami 
felt the silent influence of his unassuming and saintly charac- 
ter and loved and respected him. He combined iii his life 
the hard rig our and discipline of an ascetic with the quiet in- 
ward disposition of a Yogi. And every minute detail of his 
activity was a clear demonstration and proof of that particular 
phase of his personality. Though naturally of a retired bent 
of mind, he never spared himself when the mission author- 
ities asked for his service for the good of others. He was, 
truly speaking, a genuine worker and could not tolerate the 
idea of doing a thing haphazardly. Sincerity of purpose^ 
obedience to authorities and above all the spirit of renuncia- 
tion — the keynote of his life— lent a special grandeur to his 
character. Ry his death the Missidri has sustained a loss 
which it will be impossible to make good. 

The following interesting facts of the Swami 's life, mostly 
gleaned from a letter of Swami Suddhananda, one of his 
Inother-disciples who knew him from his boyhood, will throw 
r.ome light on bis \vondcrful personality and show its real 
greatness : — 

lie was about fifty-five at the time of his passing away. 
As to his academical career he was a student of the Ripon 
(College (Calcutta) and read up to the B. A. standard. His 
full name was Govinda Chandra Sukul. Though a Hindus- 
ihani by birth he was a domiciled Bengalee and his native 
place was Maldah. He was a married man before he re- 
nounced the world, — so we heard. While a student ho 

5 
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happened to be acquainted with Khagen Maharaj, afterwards 
known as Swami Vimalananda^ through whom he came in close 
touch with the Math. At first he used to put up in some 
private house in Calcutta, but .subsequently he came to live 
with Khagen Maharaj at their place. It was there that 1 came 
to know him intimately^ From the very beginning he had a 
quiet turn of mind. Being not much in favour of the 
many discussions and argumentations that we used to have 
there amongst ourselves, he sometimes even went so far as to 
express his annoyance at them. Since then he had a great 
mind for travel. 

Most probably he joined the Alambazar Math and began 
to live there some time before the return of Swamiji to 
Calcutta from the West. He had a passion for meditation 
and was well-read in some of the Sanskrit scriptures on 
Vedanta. Swamiji initiated him into Sannyasa. He was a 
vegetarian from his boyhood. One day in order to test the 
firmness of his principle Swamiji gave him some fish to eat. 
As he had a profound respect for bis Guru he was going to 
eat that notwithstanding his inborn tendency to the contrary, 
but he was dissuaded from doing so by Swamiji himself. 

»ln 1898 plague broke out for the first time in Calcutta, and 
the Mission started relief work in the distressed area with 
Swami Sadananda at its head. Sukul Maharaj was one of 
those workers that rendered valuable service at that critical 
period. For some time he also worked under Swami 
Trigunatita at the Udbodhan olTice. After the Mahasamadhi 
of Swamiji he^ with another monk of the Order, used 
to besmear his body with ashes and pass his time mostly in 
contemplation and meditation, somehow resting his head under 
a thatched shed, got up somewhere close to the present 
memorial temple of his master. Even the night he used to pass 
there, only coming to the Math to take his midday meal, as 
also to attend the Vedanta class conducted by Swami Sarada- 
nanda. As for his supper some one of us would carry a few 
chapatis for him and leave them at his place. 

Jin 1904 Sukul Maharaj went to Madras at the urgent: 
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request of Swami Ramakrishnananda, and under his guidance 
took over the Vedanta work started by him at Bangalore, 
thus becoming the first resident Swami of the Mission there. 
He conducted regular classes in rented buildings and was 
for a time assisted by Swamis Vimalananda and Bodhananda. 
He was at Bangalore for nearly six years and kept agoing tho 
work 'of the centre against many odds. lie built the present 
handsome Ashrama by collecting subscriptions. He spoke 
little in public, but yet exerted a tremendous influence by the 
life he lived. He is still remembered there for his childlike 
simplicity, unobtrusive piety, stern renunciation and overflow- 
ing love for the rich and the poor alike. As his health broke 
down, he left Bangalore in 1909. In 1911 he accompanied the 
Holy Mother in her pilgrimage from Calcutta to Rameswaram 
and back. After some time he went for a change to Sambalpur. 
He lived there for about two years and a half with a friend of 
his until he recouped his lost health. Then he was asked 
to go to Dacca where he lived for three years in charge of tho 
Mission centre there. The last few years of his life he spent 

at Bhubaneswar, Belur Math and finally at Benares. 

• ^ * ' 

Swami Suddhananda writes < 

Wherever he lived he used to hold classes on the works 
of Swamiji. For some time past we noticed in him a 
special fascination for the religious dramas of Girish Babu (tho 
well-known dramatist of Bengal). He would have regular 
classes on Kalapahar, Pumachandra and other dramas with 
some of the younger members of the Order. Even here at 
Benares I observed that one or two boys used to go to him 
to read from those books and get in that connection many 
a salutary counsel from him. 

He was quite healthy for ten or twelve days after my 
arrival at Benares. At times he used to say to me, I am 
sick of useless talks and discussions. How I would like to 
see worship, spiritual practices, Bhajan, rvfCitation of hymns 
etc. going on everywhere 1 ” Sometimes he would observe. 
Incapable as I am, 1 cannot do anything myself here. I da 
not therefore like the idea of being in a working cenUC4 
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However, I am here in obedience to the dictates of Swami 
Shivanandaji. I wish I could lead a solitary life in a place 
like IFardwar situated on the banks of the Ganges. But 
now I have not strength enough to go about for alms or 
draw water. If some one would live with me and help me 
a little, I can cook my own food.” 

He was an expert in playing on the Tabla. Lately h^ 
evinced a great desire for listening to songs. During his last 
Illness he heard songs from one of the Swamis. Delighted at 
the prospect of Swami Ambikananda's coming to Benares he 
asked me to inform^ him that he would be very glad to hear a 
number of good songs from the Swami if he would happen to 
come and stay there for some time. But that desire of hiq 
was not fulfilled. 

One day he narrated to me a dream that he had seen (per- 
haps some years ago) : — He was flos^Ung, as it were, on the 
surface of an ocean, lying in the lap of the Mother. At last 
he felt an unspeakable bliss — as if torrents of bliss were 
gushing up everywhere — and he lost all outward conscious- 
ness. As he came back to his senses after a long time ho 
found himself to be a little child, dancing in the arms of the 
Mother. “I had never,” he said, “ the experience of Samadhi. 
in life. It may be that what 1 felt in dream was something 
like that covet^tble state.” 

Soon after my arrival at Benares, pne day he brought to, 
me a trunk, and after handing over its key requested me 
to keep it. The trunk had in it two good warm wrappers, 
which he might have got as presents from Swami Brahma- 
nandaji and the Holy Mother. Did not Swamiji formulate 
the rule,’* he observed, *‘that a monk should giveaway all 
that he has to the president of the Order ? Please send these 
things to him and relieve me from the anxieties they involve 
in taking care of them. I shall get a cheap Balaposh ( a kind 
of thinqqilt-like wrapper) made for me and use that in the 
coming winter.” 

He had not a single pice with him. After his passing 

wc also found out that he had not even an 
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ploth. lie was indeed a man of great renunciation and 
austerity. It cannot be said that he lacked in humour, for he 
composed many a long doggerel verse in Bengali and sent them 
\o me, while he was living outside the Math. Recently very 
often he used to express his high regards for the Holy Mother. 

The Swami had, at first, a slight attack of fever, and was 
kept under proper medical treatment. But unfortunately 
the fever did not subside, and gradually he developed 
broncho-pneumonia. During his last days he became ex- 
tremely weak. He suffered for nearly two weeks before he 
passed away. 

His body was taken to the Manikarnika Ghat, and after 
the usual ceremonies, it was consecrated to the holy waters 
pf the Ganges. 

Oin Sbantih ! Shantth ! I Shantih ! 1 1 


REVIEWS. AND NOTICES. 

Vogic Sadhan , — By Sri Aurobindo Ghose. Published by the 
Arya Publishing House, College Street Market, Calcutta. 
Pp. 71. Price As. lo. 

Abandoning the lengthy processes of Ilatha-yoga and Raja- 
yoga, the author propounds in the book a new line of spiritual 
practice that starts directly with the will. According to this 
system of Sadhana an aspirant may easily bring his mind. 
Prana, Chitta, and physical body under control by disciplining 
bis will, till at last he realises the ideal — ^the free play of the 
Divine in all the details of his life. 


Eternal Truth , — By Jwala Prasad Singhal, M. A. Published 
by Sat Gyan Prakashak Mandir, Mamubhanja Street, 
Aligarh City. Pp. 187. 

This philosophical treatise of sixteen chapters proposes to 
deal with some of the vital questions of metaphysics and 
ethics. The theories propounded herein seem to be peculiar, 
and mark an appreciable departure from the main schools of 
Indian thought. The primal reality of the author is neither 
the impersonal Brahman of Advaitisra, nor the personal God 
of theism. It ‘exists with extension and seed-consciousness 
its essential qualities and with space and time as the 
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essential conditions of its existence.’ Being * non-atomic and 
continuous ' it is ’ much softer, lighter, finer and subtler than 
any material thing of onr experience.’ It is * such that it can 
expand or contract.’ Creation with its multiplicity is a 
product of ^ the variations in the two essential qualities of the 
primal being.’ — ^This is the sum and substance of our author’s 
pQnceptjqq of God and the world. It seems that he has 
been much influenced by modern science. To be frank, the 
work has been a regular mess of science and philosophy, that 
cannot stand ^he fe^t of reason. The get-up of the book is 
beautiful. 


Flowers ai Feei the Lord^ or Essays, religious and 
philosophical , — By R. G. R., B. A. Published by Rama- 
chandra Govind Riswadkar, B. A., 1418 Kasba Peth, 
Poona City. Pp. 91. Price A^s. 12. 

This little book contains twelve thoughtful essays on sub- 
jects most vital to man, — Predominance of Karma,” “ What 
should be the Ideal of man ? ”, “The Theory of Re-incarna- 
tion,” “ The Problem of Life and Death ” etc. “ In the 
realisation of our true nature which is divine in its aspect, can 
the real and everlasting bliss be found. Tbe only ideal that 
admits of being set before us hence, can be nothing but the 
realisation of our God-head, which in other words is the 
Existence Absolute, Bliss Absolute, Knowledge Absolute.” 

The book unfortunately contains numerous spelling mis- 
takes, evidently for want of a careful reading of proofs. Theso 
and other defects, we hope, will be remedied iu the second 
edition of the book. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 

Tbe ][Q4ian form of Democracy 

The political mtem of the East, particularly of India and 
China, is marked by group organisation and group con- 
sciousness. Western political ox^nisation, on the other 
hand, is characterised by the centralisation of the authority of 
the State. While the East has been trying to appreciate and 
assimilate the Western form of polity, the West in her pride 
has never cared to study, far less profit by, the values of 
the Eastern system. However, unbiassed students of com- 
parative polity arc gradually coming to realise that the 
apparently opposite systems are in reality eomplementary. 
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The old political systems have failed egregiously, in the 
Kast as well as in the West. The reason is that both the 
systems, in spite of their distinctive merits, failed on one 
essential point. They neglected to unite in one spirit the 
central government and the group organisations, such as the 
village community and the like. In these dayslof reconstruc-> 
tion every nation should try to remedy the peculiar defects 
of its own political system and assimilate what is best in 
others, thereby bringing about a synthesis between the two. 
Says Prof. Radhakamal Mukherjee in a highly instructive 
article, The Communal Polity of the East,’* published in the 
July issue of the ‘ Visva-Bharati Quarterly* — “In England 
and France, one of the fundamental problems that await 
solution, when their reconstruction is afoot, is the revivifica- 
tion of local group-life ; in India and China, the fundamental 
problem is to incorporate the local and communal life into 
the substance of the national state, to create as much and the 
same kind of interest and enthusiasm in national, as in local 
and communal problems.” 

India has her own conception of democracy. Nothing cari 
be farther from the truth than to say that the form of popular 
government evolved by the West, is the only one which 
democracy can possibly take. Very truly does Prof. Mukherjee 
remark — “The indigenous forms of democracy that still 
persist in India and the methods adopted to keep them 
going, under the steam roller of the foreign bureaucracy, 
or under the world-wide operation of the forces of political 
exploitation, should now be reviewed afresh, not merely to 
safeguard our genius and traditions, but also to help in the 
evolution of the world-ideals and forms of democracy of the 
future, that will know neither white nor black, but only Man, 
and his inalienable right to self-government in elastic groups 
of his free creation.’* 

The School of Religions^ Bombay 

We are glad to learn that 'an institution called the School 
of Religions has been started in Bombay under the president- 
ship of Mr. K. Natarajan, Editor of the Indian Social 
Reformer. The institution arms at promoting inter-com- 
munal harmony and brotherhood through a sympathetic study 
of the different religions of the world. To further its object 
it proposes to hold public lectures, organise teliglous classes, 
maintain a library, publish books and also start a quarterly 
journal. We note with pleasure that the followers of all the 
the principal religions are among the members forming the 
board of management of the School. It is a happy sign of 
the times that all thoughtful men and women are coming to 
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recognise more and more the value of religion as the 
greatest unifying force in the world. Peace and harmony 
will be established in the world only when the diderent 
groups of the human family are actuated by the com- 
munity of cultural and spiritual ideals supplied by religion. 


The late Mr* W* W. Pearson 

We are grieved to learn about the sad and untimely death 
of Mr. Pearson, a truly devoted friend of India. The deceased 
was a high-soiiled Englishntan. and was best known as a 
Colleague of Mr. C. Andrews at Poet Rabindranath's 
Santinikelan. Ills selfless love for India aild disinterested 
service to her cause drew the sincere esteem and admiration 
of all who knew him. 

Mr. Pearson had gone tol^urope to regain his health and 
\vas about to return to India, when the sad event took place as 
the result of a railway accident in Italy. During his last days he 
spoke constantly about India and expressed his sorrow for 
not being able to return to the land he dearly loved. May 
his soul rest in peace I 


Miscellany 

Srimat Swami Abhedananda delivered aii instructive 
lecture on the “ Spiritual need of the present age " at the 
University Institute Hall, Calcutta, on Sunday, the 30th 
September last. The lecture lasted for more lhaii an hour, 
and was highly appreciated by the large audience. In the 
course of the lecture the Swami said that he expected much 
from the youth of the country as it was the young who were 
the pioneers in all movements. To the Hindu siudcnts he 
said that the much talked of Ilindu-Moslein unity would be a 
myth if they could not inculcate love among the members' 
of their own community, and remove the ban of untouch- 
ability and hatred on their fellow-brothers of the so-called 
lower castes. 


We are glad to receive the teport of the sixth session of 
the Rrahmacharya Vidyalaya, Ranchi. The institution was 
Started by the Maharaja of Kasiml^azar and is managed by a 
band of self-sacrificing Sannyasins. Run on the model of an 
ancient Ashraina it lays special stress on Hrahmacharya and 
aims at giving a moral and religious training to little boys 
Over and above the education imparted in ordinary high 
schools. The country is badly in need of such institutions.* 
We wish the Vidyalaya all success. 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not fill the Goal is reached. 


— SWAMI VlVliKANANPA. 


Voi.. XXVIII] DECEMBKR 1923 [No. 329 


CONVERSATIONS WITH SWAMI 
TURIYANANDA; 

Sih july^ 1920 ( coniinned). 

There is no more despicable creature than one 
subject to passions. To what indignities he puts 
himself ! Thank your stars that you have escaped 
their influence. Even the men of light and lead- 
ing succumb to them. There is a story of a king 
who was very henpecked. One clay a friend 
touched on this weak point of his, and thenceforth 
he tried to correct himself. He came to his inner 
apartments, but talked little with the queen except 
on urgent matters. He was very grave. The 
quceii understood everything. The king was taking 
his meal, and the queen’s pet cat was nibbling at 
his plate. He was trying to drive the animal but 
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it was coming again. The queen thereupon 
tauntingly reminded him that the animal had got 
enough indulgence already, and was not to be beaten 
off now. One cannot remove a pest that has al* 
ready got free indulgence. One must hold the 
reins tight in one’s own hand, and never telax 
them. Otherwise the case is hopeless. 

Swamiji used to say, “Ready to attach and 
teady to detach any minute ! ’ ’ We take up a work 
and get attached to it— *we can no more back out of 
it. But this should not be. We must have the 
power to give up at will — -leaving everything be- 
hind, for nothing is really ours. Look at Sri Rama- 
krishna. Hriday was ordered to clear out of 
Dakshineswar. The durwan came and said to Sri 
Ramakrishna, “You will have to leave this place.’’ 
“What do you mean ? It is not I, but Hriday,’’ 
replied Sri Ramakrishna. The man said, “No, 
my master has ordered that both of you should 
go.’’ This decided the question. He put on his 
slippers and moved towards the gate. The owner 
saw this from the concert room, ran and fell at 
his feet, saying, “ Sir, why ate- you going? I have 
not asked you to quit this place.’’ Without speak- 
ing a word Sri Ramakrishna came back. Did you 
mark — how there was not a bit of animus in his 
renunciation ? And how we raise a dust over our 
deeds ! Had we been in his place, wc would surely 
have given the Babu a piece of our mind. But Sri 
Ramakrishna said nothing — he was as ready to go 
as to return. 

He used to be shabbily dressed, so much so that 
one day a man mistook him for a gardener and 
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ordered him to pluck a rose for him, which he 
immediately did. Some time after, perhaps that 
very man came to know about his mistake and 
stammered out an apology. At this Sri Rama- 
krishna’s reply was that there was nothing wrong, 
— as one asking for help should be assisted by all 
means ! Isn’t it grand ? Again look at Swamiji. 
When he went to ^ew York for the second time, — 
was there. Seeing Swamiji back, he said, “This 
is your place, please take it back. Once — twice — 
Swamiji paid no heed to it. But on being pressed 
a third time he said, “ I have given it to you. For 
me there is the wide world.’’ What a splendid 
renunciation he possessed ! He gave away every- 
thing not to his disciples but to his brother-dis- 
ciples. Among the first trustees you will find only 
his brother-disciples, and not one disciple. He 
used to live upon a private fund, and ^tate the 
reason for it, “I have given away everything.’’ 
Once he wrote to me, “ Now that I have given 
everything to you, I am at peace.’’ What a 
wonderful man ! You could have seen his influence, 
had you gone to the West. He himself used to say, 
“My work will be more in the West; thence it 
will react on India." 

One day he got angry and said, “You are all 
mean people, whom it is not fit to live with. You 
quarrel over trifles. I spit upon your place.’*, 
Saying this he actually walked out. But what did 
he do in the end ? He gave away everything to 
those very ‘mean people’ ! Another day he was very 
much annoyed and said, “I see I have to conduct 
the whole music single-handed— ^to sing and play 
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the instruments and do everything myself, with 
none to assist me !*’ Not only did he abuse us, 
but he was very cross with Sri Ramakrishna also, 
and he gave vent to his feelings saying, “A mad 
priest, illiterate — this life is wasted after him !” 
We were all very sorry to hear these words of his. 
But immediately after he added, “But there is one 
thing. One cannot take back what has been once 
made over. What if one amongst the infinite 
series of lives is lost in the hands of a mad xiricst?’’ 
Do you sec his spirit ? The words acted as a 
balm to our hearts. 

It is good to know these things. To be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed. One can avoid a ditch 
or a thorny bush if only one knows their where- 
abouts. Sri Ramakrishna had a lot oi information 
about things. Girish Babu once said to him, 
“ You are my superior in every respect — even in 
wicked things.” At this Sri Ramakrishna said*, 
“No, no, it is not that. Here (meaning himself) 
there are no Samskaras. There is a world of 
difference between knowing a thing by actual ex- 
perience and learning abont it through study or 
observation. Experience leaves impressions on the 
mind which it is most difficult to get rid of. This 
is not the case with knowing about it through 
study or observation.” 



OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


4t^OUNTRIES -wbicli were democratic until 
yesterday are now pervaded by the spirit of 
reaction and violence. There are countries in 
Europe which were free until yesterday ,'^and<; in 
which there is no longer a Parliament and a free 
press. Many men are convinced that violence is a 
form of activity by which one can^^live and live 
well. Thus we are descending the steps of morality 
to the level of barbarian people, for whom might is 
right. Every day, in fact, people^talk of 'the rights 
of victory. It is the argument which the bar- 
barians used — that he who conquers can do what 
he likes.” Thus does Signor Nitti deplore the 
present decadence in Europe. But these poignant 
words are true of all militaristic countries in both 
the hemispheres. Until recently there was a mad 
rush among the Western nations for world- hegemony 
through the conquest and colonisation of large 
areas populated by “backward” coloured races. 
But although almost all habitable lands have been 
explored and annexed, the unquenchable greed for 
territorial expansion and economic exploitation con- 
tinues to possess the soul of the Occidental nations. 
The result is that they are now more anxious than 
ever to conquer and enslave the weaker of their 
European neighbours, sharing in the main the 
same civilisation and culture with themselves. The 
Ideals of liberty, equality and fraternity are being 
recklessly thrown to the winds. Even the democra- 
tic nations are fast developing the dreadhU ideas of 
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militarism. Arrogant nationalism, uncontrollable 

greed for wealth and possessions, bitter hatred and 

jealousy towards other nations and races, — aU these 

are undermining the moral foundation of national 

life in the West. And naturally the signs of de* 

generation are manifesting themselves in all their 

horrors throughout the militaristic world. 

* 

* * 

The nations of the West sowed the seeds of 
their future decadence the moment they made world- 
hegemony the summum bonum of their national 
existence, and the unscrupulous domination and 
exploitation of non-Buropean races the easiest 
means to the realisation of this illusory goal. 
Naturally this false ideal became “combined,” to 
quote the pungent words of Dean Inge, “with a 
hatred and contempt for other nations and with a 
complete denial of any moral obligation to people 
outside Europe, who are arrogantly called the in- 
ferior races.” The result has been that the ideals 
of national and international morality exist 
practically nowhere in the West, although few 
nations are willing to openly avow this fact with 
regard to themselves. And the gulf between in- 
dividual and national morality is widening every- 
day. Violence and murder when committed by 
individuals become crimes, but these when per- 
petrated by one nation on another are looked upon 
as objects of honour and glorification. Deceit and 
untruth are still objects of condemnation in private 
life. But these are the chief instruments in the 
hands of statesmen and diplomats with regard to 
most international affairs. Actions which no man 
of honour and integrity will ever think of doing, are 
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committed by those "old gentlemen wearing decora* 
tions," who hold in their hands the destinies of na* 
tions. The abominable lies of propaganda, the secret 
treaties of aggression and exploitation, the enslave- 
ment of helpless peoples, — these have brought about 
a deplorable break-down of national and inter- 
national morality in the West. Is there then any 
wonder that ' ‘ vast parts of the Continent have 
been converted periodically,” as I^ord Lorebtirn, 
the late Lord Chancellor of England, says about 
Europe in his notable book, ' How the War came,’ 
" into a hell, full of murder, massacre, starvation, 
sorrow and hatred?” By the inevitable law of 
Karma upon Europe arc being visited her own 
sins. The horrible atrocities that were and are 
still being committed in the "coloured” lands by 
the European colonists and conquerors are now 
making their appearance in all their violence on 
the soil of Europe itself. 

The history of the colonisation and conquest 
of America, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Pacific islands and a host of other places, is a long 
tale of man’s unspeakable inhumanity towards man. 
Says Mr. Andrews in his book, ‘ Christ and 
Labour’ — "Slavery, plunder and subjection went 
hand in hand. Cruelties of the most hateful kind 
were practised in the inflamed atmosphere of in- 
sensate lust for gold and silver. Each nation in 
turn which set out on its career of piracy and 
conquest, behaved in an equally savage manner.” 
The predatory among the nations of the West 
ruthlessly decimated and even exterminated many 
aboriginal tribes and settled on their lands in case 
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laud comfort. Thier object in doing all this waSj 
as they said, a noble one ; it was to spread the 
religion, commerce and eiyilisatioil of the "race 
Adamique’^ in coloured, heathen lands! And 
" First the missionary, then the trader i then the 
gunboatj and then, — oh Lord ! "—this became the 
general order of colonisation and annexation, as 
an Africrn chief most pathetically observed. Again, 
so very keen was the sacred desire of the colonists 
to preserve the Hxiropean type of nlen and culture 
that they often drove coloured peoples to marshy 
unproductive lands, and even slaughtered them 
when they offered any resistance to the con- 
querors ! 

* 

*■ 4e 

Speaking about the deeds Of his people ill 
tile East Indies a Dutch chronicler says, ‘‘De 
Vlaming visited the Spice Islands, and destroyed 
all the villages attd large boats and all fruit- 
bearing trees and sago palms, so that the inhabi- 
tants were deprived of food and starved. . . . The 
natives of the islands would not listen to reason. 
So on the night of December 23nd, we surprised 
the chiefs who were gathered at one of their 
assemblies. It was deemed that the i.slaud of Bona 
was of little use to the company. Therefore, all 
the means of livelihood were destroyed, especially 
the clove trees, which were the only inducement to 
our enemies to visit these islands. Later on, the 
inhabitants, showing signs of revolt, were all re- 
moved, with the result that Manipe and Bona are 
now barren wastes.” At some places the European 
colonists tried to get rid of the aborigines not only 
by plundering and slaughtering them, but also by 
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poisoning them with arsenic, or by spreading 
among theiA a virulent epidemic of measles. All 
Sense of humanity was thus sacrificed at the altar 
of the demon of greed. 

« * 

The festering sores of mbdern civilisatibn must 
be laid bare if these are to be cured at all. Every 
form of wrong'doing should be exposed to rotise 
the moral sentiment of nicn against all barbarities 
practised in the name of civilisation and culture. 
Dr. Theodor Waltz, a distinguished anthropologist 
thus disclosed the savagery of the colonists in his 
“Introduction to Anthropology” (1863) — “It is 
an historical fact that powerful tribes have, chiefly 
by the wars with the Whites, been either extermi- 
nated or brought so near extinction that they no 
longer exist as nations. Even at this day the 
Indians in the gold districts of California are 
hnnted like wild beasts. ...Among the so-called 
heroes of Old Kentucky and Virginia there were 
raen-hunters who, as regards cruelty and barbarity, 
did not yield to the Dutch Boers on the Cape. The 
history of the conquest of Mexico and Peru, the 
extermination of the peaceable population of the 
West India islands, the oppression of the Spanish 
Governors in Yucatan, the extermination of the 
Indians in Popayan ChiqTiitos by mining labour, 
have, by the old historians of these countries, been 
preserved by documentary evidence, which fills, un- 
questionably, one of the darkest pages of human 
history.” 

♦ 

* * 

Many of the Occidental nations are still trying 

to realise world-supremacy by the old method of 
2 
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territorial conquest and economic exploitation. At 
those places where the “inferior” races are too 
numerous and sturdy to die out, they are being 
driven from their fertile, ancestral lands to worth- 
less, unproductive tracts, and shut up in these 
specified areas as far as practicable. The con- 
querors want to arrogate to themselves the most 
productive terrritories and scrupulously bar all 
other races from these areas. They demand the 
right to settle wheresoever they please, and deny 
the same right to other peoples. In the case of the 
white race might is right ; but with regard to the 
coloured people right even often counts for nothing. 
At most places there is one law for the “superior” 
and another for the “inferior” race. Even lawless- 
ness is sometimes the law in the case of the coloured 
people. The “Ij'uch law ” of America is only an 
extreme expression of this legalised lawlessness. 
The dominating nations often deny even element- 
ary justice to men, simply because the latter be- 
long to the coloured race, and hence according to 
the average Westerner, to an inferior stock. “ He 
who conquers can do what he likes ’ ’ — this has be- 
come the law of all laws. Rightly has St. Augustine 
said — “ Take ^iway justice and what are empires 
but great acts of brigandage ? ’ ’ 

3k 3k 

3k 

The demon of militarism stalks upon the earth, 
carrying destruction and death in its train, bringing 
indescribable misery and suffering to all jjeoples, 
to the conqueror and the conquered alike. By 
undermining the very basis of morality it is de- 
generating the soul of the exploiter as well as of 
the exploited iu every laud. All nations and races 
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should, therefore, join hands with one another to 
fight this terrible spirit of destruction with all its 
attending evils. This common enemy of mankind 
has its birth in the human heart, and to get rid of 
it for ever must be removed its root-cause — man’s 
insatiable lust for material wealth and pos.sessions. 
New ideals must now reign in the hearts of men. 
The militaristic nations have till now made the 
mere profession of high ideals a cover to hide their 
ignoble designs. But they must now be guided 
by ideals of justice and equity in their relation to 
the subject races, if they at all want to save them- 
selves from the disaster that threatens their very 
existence at present. The impcrialistically exploited 
people, on the other hand, must gain in strength, 
self-reliance and self-respect. A moral revolution 
alone can eradicate the roots of all evils and bring 

about the redemption of the human race. 

♦ 

9|C 9|C 

There is slowly awakening a sincere moral con- 
science all over the Western world. In the past 
terrible cruelties and barbarities practised in other 
lands failed to stir the soul of Europe. Now that 
these horrible acts arc being perpetrated in their 
own countries, all thoughtful men and women of 
the West are realising more and more the dangers 
of material ideals and all their attending evils. As 
a matter of fact humanity had never been dead to 
high ideals and noble sentiments. There had 
always been upright and spiritual persons who did 
not allow themselves to be swayed by an arrogant 
and blinding nationalism. They raised their voice 
against all acts of injustice and cruelty indulged in 
by their countrymen in other parts of the globe. 
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But they only cried in the wilderness. However, 
the horrors and sufferings of war are slowly open- 
ing the eyes of the masses and the classes alike more 
or less in every land. The ideals of brotherhood and 
international justice are appealing more and more 
to an cver-inercasiug number of men and women. 
Although many among the members of the dying 
generation, especially the politicians and diplomats, 
are more anxious to talk of justice and equality 
than to practise these in their individual and col- 
lective life, the youth in most lands are being 
sincerely actuated by a noble idealism standing 
against all militaristic xmlicies and practices. Even 
in the midst of political struggles, economic un- 
rest and moral chaos, new ideals are being born 
in the hearts of men. The fetish of the “white race 
superiority” and the myth of the “white man’s 
burden” must now be thrown to the winds for 
ever. The human mind should be thoroughly puri- 
fied from all its dross. Then only will be realised 
the fundamental unity of the human race. And 
the yawning gulf between people and people will be 
bridged over, and peace and good-will will be 
established on earth. Humanity stands in need of 
noble missionaries who will boldly preach the 
gospel of love and brotherhood and fight against 
all forms of national selfishness and racial ex- 
clusiveness wherever these may be found. This, 
alone can usher in a new era of peace and harmony 
throughout the world. 



THE VIRTUE OP QUIETUDE. 

< 4 ||OI-IN O’London ’s Weekly” occupies a position of 
J excellent standing among the many periodicals wliich 
make their regular appeals to readers of English at home and 
abroad. Its editor succeeds in retaining the interest of those 
readers by maintaining the quality of the articles published 
in his pages and by the variety and utility of the matter dis- 
cussed by his writers. For the moment we are content to 
refer to ** The Faith of Silence> A Literary Pilgrimage to a 
Quaker Shrine,” appearing on September 29th, 19.23. The 
term Quaker,” be it remembered, is very generally applied 
to that religious body which is better described as “The 
Society of Friends.”^ The author of the article mentioned 
above concludes his pilgrimage by a quotation from Thomas 
Carlyle; ** Silence is the element In which great things 
fashion themselves, at length to emerge full formed into the 
daylight of life.” That quotation practically embodies the 
position of “The Society of Friends.” 

St. Luke puts the matter expressively when he says, “ In 
your patience possess ye your souls;” and, commenting 
on the word patience Dr. Cruden remarks in his Concordance, 
“Patience signifies that grace which enables us to bear 
aiHictions and calamities with constancy and calmness of mind 
and with a ready submission to the will of God.” Now 
“ Silence ” is interpreted by the same learned authority 
thus — “ This word does not only signify the ordinary silence 
or refraining from speaking;, but also, in the style of the 
Hebrews, it Is taken for to be quiet, to remain immovable.” 
Here, as it were in a nutshell, is the core and centre of the 
Vedantic principle. Swami Atulananda, writing with fine 
sympathy and appreciation of Thomas-a-Kempis (Pra-« 
buddha Bharata, September, 1923}, took wise occasion ta 
adopt this passage from “ The Imitation ” ; — “ A pure, simple 
and steadfast spirit is not distracted, though it be employed 
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in many works ; for it does all for the honour of God, and 
being at rest within, seeks not itself in anything it does.” And, 
again, “Peace of heart is necessary for progress.” Silence, 
patience, peace ; these three form a trinity ; a unity of 
qualities leading from and to the divine. 

Tennyson sang, “ There is no joy but calm ; ” the calm 
which comes through the acceptance and exercise of this 
sacred trinity. Quietude, meditation, contemplation; these 
three, too, are inseparable from calm. 

So our Pilgrim to a Quaker shrine carries us to “ 'Jordans,* 
a place-name now standing fora little red brick meeting-house, 
built in 1688, with bare, white-washed walls within, and rude 
unvarnished forms, set in a beech-shcltered Buckinghamshire 
dell. Before it stretches a grecn-turfed burial-ground where 
the fathers of the Quaker faith lie buried. It is a lonely place 
and silent — silence is a very precious thing to all Quakers — 
save for the wind in the beech-leaves and the minstrelsy of 
birds; a shrine, in the truest sense of the word. Pilgrims 
come from all the world over to stand by the grave of 
William Penn, buried here in 1718, the statesman, courtier 
and writer who founded the state which, against his wish, was 
named in his honour Pennsylvania” (U. S. A.). We are 
further told that Ernest Warner in his book on “Jordans” 
asserts that the inspiration of “The Society of Friends” is 
silence, which is the priesthood of all believers. The Pilgrim 
adds that in the society there are no clergy and therefore there 
is no laity — only the bonds of equality and fellowship^ There 
is no order of, service, no ritual, no creed, no prepared sermon 
or music ; the meeting gathers in silence. 

Is it strange, or is it spiritually natural, that the Friend 
(the Quaker) and Thomas-a-Kempis — a monk of the Roman 
church, should possess so much in common ? The same 
exaltation of spirit, the same sanctification of the soul, seems 
to be sought and found in the quietude of Quakerdom and 
during the celebration of the Mass. Seekers after God, seekers 
desiring realisation, discover and gain the value and worth 
of silence. Miss Lena Asbwell, an actress of remarkable 
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ability, holds gatherings week by week in London. Folk from 
far and neat' eagerly listen to hef as she pleads for silence 
as the gateway to the divine road. In London, loo, there 
exists a community entitled “T*he Sisterhood of Silence,’^ 
whose members devote themselves to nursing and healing the 
poor and the miserable. In silence they acquire the power 
and possibilities which they employ in alleviating sorrow and 
distress. Geographically far away from these agencies, from 
these metropolitan silences and their consequent sacramental 
activities, the Bahais of Persia continue their programme of 
peace and unity. Under the leadership of Shoghi Effendii 
successor to the revered Sir Abdul Baha, this movement 
makes itself felt in Europe, America, and otherwhere. A 
letter, lately received from Haifa, Palestine, the head-centre of 
the cause, states, In full sympathy witli the many thousands 
of people who have been suffering as a result of the calainaties 
that befall the world, let us put on the arms of service, fixing 
our mind and thought on the following words of the beloved 
Master, ‘ 'Hie earth can be made a Paradise j * let all the 
servants of God always strive that such a great happiness may 
accrue to the world of humanity.’" Active service for souls 
and bodies; the outcome of silence, of quiet, of meditation 
upon the One. 

Thus, here, there, everywhere, under the benign influence 
of the Lord, a oneness of feeling and of effort is blend- 
ing men and women of all sorts and conditions in a spiritual 
sense of common weal. Diilercnccs are discerned to be 
external things ; union is being realised as an eternal unity. 
'I'he Bahais posse.ss, ill Hidden Words,” a psalm of praise 
worthy of record ; “ Praise be to Thee, O God ! Praise be to 
Thee, for Thou hast made known 'Phy Day unto Thy servants, 
wherein the River of Life hath streamed forth from Thy 
generosity, and the Fountain of Unity hath become manifest 
by I'iiy iiianifcstation^.lo all who are in Thy earth and 
Heaven.” 

Unity is verily in the air. Thelmoveinent towards bring- 
ing the vaiiuub Cluisliaii ehurglics iiilu closer cummuuiou 
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Hiids many eager supporters ; stlrely because the soul of th^ 
people Vs beihg directed by the one indivisible spirit. C.in 
any peace for the world be attained until the ciiildreU of meit 
and of God m<^et one another in the bond of unity i 

It was oh the morning of Momlay, October 2, 1923, that^ 
in the historic Cabinet Room at to. Downing St.. London, the 
British Prime Atinister welcomed the representatives to the 
Imperial Conference, comprising tndia^ the Dcimiiiions and 
Great Britain. It was the Afaharajah of Alwar, who speaking 
on behalf of the Indian delegates to that Conference, uttered 
these weighty words : — “ With a little sacrifice, a little 
toleration, a little understanding, all this world can, I believc> 
still be made a play-groiind for God’s cliildren.*' General 
Smuts ( S. Africa ) said, in his reply to Air. Baldwin (the 
Prime Alinlster ), “ The spirit of good-will and friendship 
in which we meet here makes every question soluble.*’ 
Such Utterances as these are pregnant with great purpose ; a 
purpose thought out and wrought out in self-communion, in 
the private places of man’s soul. 

“ In quiet and in assurance,” said a prophet of old and of 
the East, “shall be your slreiiglh.” First the meditation and 
concentration ; then the full knowledge of the Way. Says 
another, “ Commune with thine own heart, and be still.” In 
the stillness one may realise, as Dr. James Marlincau was 
wont to observe, that there is no such thing as mere outside 
evidence of matters cither human or Divine. It i.s all 
reciprocation and response between the inner soUl and the 
outer object ; and nhe quickness of that response, the pene- 
tration of the glance, the certainty of the mutual iiiuler- 
sianding, will depend not on the coldness, but on the fixed 
inlen.siiy of the mind that sends forth its look. Nor can the 
inlensily be (irmly fixed unless it is gained by internal inter- 
course and in the place and hour of quiet. Swami Viveka- 
tiaiida's dictum on lliis point is decided and definite ; “ The 
Infinite will never find expression upon the material plancj 
Mor is it possible or thinkable." dlie Tdght “that liglitelli every 
mull that cometh into this woild,” shines within, uiid shines^ 
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above all, when outward things are curtained off and not 
allowed to cast their clouding shadows upon it. Luminosity 
creates love. Before it darkness and doubt and distrust (lee 
away. Illumined by this light, men are no longer blinded 
by fear of one another ; fear is utterly cast out by this light of 
love. With what lofty eloquence, with what well-chosen 
words — selected and grouped together as in an exquisite 
mosaic — Swamiji proclaimed this doctrine; *‘We find many 
sects and societies with almost the same ideas, fighting each 
other because the one does not want to set forth those ideas 
in precisely the same way as the others. Religions have to 
broaden. Religious ideas will have to become universal, vast 
and infinite, and then alone will it have its fullest play ; for 
the power of religion has only just begun in the world. The 
power of religion, broadened and purified, is going to 
penetrate every part of human life. When men have come 
to the real, universal spiritual conceptj then and then alone, 
religion will become real and living ; it will come into our 
very nature, live in every movement of the human being ; it 
will penetrate every pore of society and be infinilcly more a 
power for good than it has ever been before. What is 
needed is a fellow-feeling between the different types of 
religion, seeing that they all stand or fall together ; a fellow- 
feeling which springs from mutual esteem and mutual respect.'' 
Wandering with staff and bowl from village to village; 
withdrawing himself from constant communion with his 
neighbours and his friends; wandering alone; thinking, 
meditating; away from all the allurements of the world; the 
Light shone in him and upon him. So, in silence and in 
solitude, he gathered wondrous gifts of the spirit, to share, 
later on and in due season, with his fellow-men throughout 
the carthi 

Eric Hammond. 
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tov^ O'RNSCENDBNl'At: 

I Adapted from Swami Saradananda's *'Lilaprasanga.^' ] 

■ N the Vaishnava mode of worship there are five attitudes of 
* relationships with God. These are the Santa, Dasya* 
Sakhya, Vatsalya and Madhura, typifying respectively a 
general attitude of reverence and the special attitudes of a 
servant, a friend, a parent and a beloved. All of these hinge 
upon that one potent factor of human life. Love. In the 
ascending hierarchy of worship the Sadhaka takes less and 
less notice of the grandeur of his ideal — he becomes more 
and more free and intimate with the object of his adoration 
and only the sweetness of the relation is of interest to him. 
Considered in this light, the Madhura Bhava, or the con- 
jugal relation, effecting the closest union between the wor- 
shipper and the object of worship, is assuredly the highest 
of these forms of practice, though each of them is capable of 
bringing the aspirant into oneness with his Beloved and 
making him forget his own identity. That such oneness even 
produces physical transformation in the devotee is repeatedly 
borne out by the evidence of spiritual history. In the 
conjugal relation with the Deity of which we are speaking of, 
the devotee thinks of his Beloved with the same intensity with 
which a mistress dwells on the attributes of her lover. There 
is no artificial barrier, no obstructing social or moral tic 
between her desire and its fulfilment. She pursues her object 
with the whole energy of her soul, and is happy only when 
she has attained her end. This phase of religious practice 
was brought into prominence by Sri Chaitanya and his followers. 
In the ancient religious history of India as embodied in the 
Furanas, it finds a beautiful expression in the Vrindavana 
episode of Sri Krishna’s life. The milkmaids of Vrindavana 
were simply mad after Sri Krishna and considered no social 
or moral tie as of any moment before this absorbing passion. 
The most noticeable feature of this attraetion was that the 
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Gopis sought no personal end of their own ; they did not 
care for their own happiness, but their one object was to 
please Sri Krishna — the embodiment of beauty in all its 
phases — to whom they had surrendered their body, mind and 
soul. The imageries used in the Puranas to describe their 
marvellous relation have of course been borrowed from 
human experience and consequently smack of the sensuous, 
but it should always be remembered that, as Sri Ramakrishna 
used to say, the Gopis’ love for Krishna was so intense and 
so sublime that the very sight of Him made them forget their 
body in a tumult of bliss so that sense enjoyment was alto- 
gether out of the question in their case. The philosophy at 
the background of this religion of Love may be summed up 
as follows : 

Sri Krishna — the Faramatman, the Embodiment of Exis- 
tence, Knowledge, Bliss Absolute — is the one Purusha or 
Male Personality in the universe, and as every object in 
creation, gross or subtle, and every finite being is a part of 
His Prakrit! or Infinite Nature characterised by the group of 
Divine Attributes technically called Mahabhava, everything 
and everybody belonging to the phenomenal universe is 
necessarily His consort. Hence if one worships Him whole- 
heartedly with an absolute purity of spirit, through His grace 
one attains the goal — which is liberation or Bliss Absolute. 
Mahabhava is the synthesis of all finite Bhavas or relation- 
ships. The foremost among the Gopis, Sri Radha, is the 
personification of that Mahabhava, while all other Gopis re- 
present one or more of the varied relationships which it 
includes. Therefore an aspirant who sets himself to realise 
one or other of these subsidiary relations after the manner of 
the Gopis of Vrindavana, is crowned with success and is 
ultimately blessed with a glimpse of the Mahabhava. To 
make Radha’s relationship with Krishna the basis of one’s 
meditation, like her, to feel pleasure only in that of Krishna, 
to the exclusion of all personal motives, is considered the 
goal of this mode of Sadhana. It is the summation of the 
foregoing modes of devotion, for the votary of conjugal 
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relation serves his Beloved like a servant, counsels Him and 
sympathises in His joys and sorrows like a friend and watches 
over His mental and physical comforts like a mother — thus 
trying to please Him in all respects. The best devotee of this 
class is obviously one who looks only to the comfort of the 
Beloved, regardless of personal pleasure or pain. 

Though jarring upon modern ears, this form of discipline 
has its own value to the Vedantist. He knows that it is 
one’s ideas that in the course of repeated practice are con- 
verted into settled belief and that it is these impressions of 
countless past lives that compel one to view the One In- 
divisible Brahman as this phenomenal world, so full of 
diversity. He knows also that if through the grace of God a 
man can fully persuade himself that there is no such thing as 
the universe, it will immediately vanish from his sight. It is 
the human mind that projects the universe. One is a man 
because he thinks himself as such, and another is a woman 
because she thinks otherwise. Again, to the Vedantist it is a 
matter of common experience that one set of ideas becomes 
so predominant as to stamp out a diilerent set of ideas. So 
does he considers this attempt on the part of the aspirant to 
control and finally root out his vulgar ideas by successfully 
establishing between himself and his Lord the relation of a 
mistress to his lover. It is like using a thorn to take out 
another. The idea which is the basis of all other ideas in 
man is the conviction that he is a body and consequently 
either a man ot a woman. So if he can accustom himself to 
the thought that he is not a man but a woman, it goes without 
saying that he will thereafter be able to get rid of that idea 
also and reach that high level of spiritual development where 
there is neither man nor woman. To the Vedantist, there- 
fore, it is a foregone conclusion that the aspirant who per- 
fects himself in the practice of conjugal relation with God, 
will very closely approach that Transcendent State which is 
the goal of the Advaitist. 

To induce in himself the same feeling as that of Radha is 
the ideal of the Sadhaka in this cult. Though the Vaishnavite 
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teachers have denied this rare privilege to the ordinary 
man or woman, yet this seems to be the logical conclusion oE 
their position. For the difference between Radha and her 
companions, as depicted in the sacred books, is not one of 
quality, but one of degree. They too worshipped Krishna as 
husband in the same way as Radha did, their own desire 
being to effect a union of Radha and Krishna as they found 
their Beloved most happy in her company. Again it is a 
significant fact that the celebrated Vaishnava Acharyas liko 
Rupa, Sanatana and Jiva who spent their lives in the worship 
of Sri Krishna considering Him as husband, never added to 
the image of Krishna that of Radha also. The only conclu- 
sion that can he drawn from this is that they must have put 
themselves in the position of Radha. 

SwAMi Madhavananda. 


THE BIRTH OP JESUS. * 

I T is customary with us — the members of the Ramakrishna 
Order — to celebrate the Christmas festival. At ou^ 
monastery in the little village of Belur, beside the Ganges, 
we Hindu monks and devotees come together year after year 
to commemorate the birth of Jesus the Christ. And so it is at 
many of our other monasteries. 

In doing so we are in perfect concord with the teachings 
of Sri Ramakrishna and the Swami Vivekananda who have 
done so much to promote harmony between different religions, 
and who have pointed out and demonstrated that in essence 
all religions teach one and the same truth. 

We fully agree with our Christian brethern when they 
claim that Jesus was the only begotten Son of God who came 
to bring salvation to the world. But with this we carry the 
conviction that he who came as Jesus had come to earth be- 
fore and that he incarnates again and again whenever the 
world stands in need of divine guidance. It is one and the 
same Avatara/’ Sri RamakrishAa said, who having plunged 
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into the ocean of life^ rises up In one place and is known as 
Krishna, and diving down again rises up in another place and 
is known as Christ.” To us then it comes quite natural to 
accept and worship different Avataras. 

Unfortunately religion through all ages has sometimes 
acted as a barrier between different races, nay, even between 
inhabitants of the same land, even between people of the 
same blood. It is one of the great objects of our Mission to 
remove that barrier, not by tearing down religions but by 
regarding them as different paths leading to the same goal. 
It is our object to establish a world-wide religious brother- 
hood in which each one is at perfect liberty to follow his own 
chosen path. Christian, Hindu, Mohammedan or Buddhist, 
we are all children of one God. When this truth is generally 
realised and acted upon, then and then alone class and race 
and colour hatred will fall away and the world will know a 
greater peace. Then the world will respect all religions and 
all nationalities. And that will be a great step toward the 
establishment of a universal brotherhood. 

This month it is but fit that we should call to memory the 
story of Jesus' birth. Of this story I shall now give only a 
short outline. 

At the time when Jesus lived on earth, Palestine, known as 
the Holy Land, on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean 
Sea, was divided into four provinces, the most northern of 
which was called Galilee. Galilee was a fertile and densely 
populated country, inhabited by Jews and Gentiles. The 
lower part was a great plain, the upper part was made up of 
hills, mountains and valleys. 

Nestled on the northern slope of the hills, among other 
villages, was the little town of Nazareth, with narrow streets 
climbing the hills between rows of white cottages, some of 
brick or stone, others of clay. In one of the humblest of these 
cottages lived a Jewish girl, named Mary, now known over 
all the civilised world as the virgin mother of Christ. Of her 
parents, Joachim and Anne, we know very little, but we may 
well suppose that they were pious, God-loving persons. Of 
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Mary we know that she possessed very high virtues. She 
was chaste, humble, prudent, gentle and courageous, and full 
of faith and devotion to God. This young girl was betrothed 
to a just and pious man, Joseph by name, considerably older 
than she was, a carpenter by trade. They both belonged to 
the common people, but they could trace their lineage back 
to David, the greatest king of Israel. 

Mary was a serious little girl, quiet and thoughtful. She 
helped her mother in the household, carried water from the 
village well, and on the Sabbath would go to the Synagogue 
where in the women’s gallery she would listen attentively to 
the reading of the Bible. Or, she would climb the stone 
staircase that led to the flat roof of her little home, and there 
wonld give herself to prayer and meditation. 

When she was there all by herself on the roof under the 
starry sky, she would also think of the future, when she would 
be married and become a mother* For motherhood was 
most highly esteemed among the Jews. “ God could not be 
everywhere,” was one of the Hebrew sayings, “ and so He 
made mothers.” The Jews knew that on the mothers 
depended the present and future well<»being of the national 
life. 

The Jews, ones a great and glorious [nation, were now 
under the rule of the Roman emperor Augustus whose re- 
presentatives were tyrants ruling the subject race with iron 
fists. High-spirited, proud of their past and hopeful for the 
future, the Jews chafed under this foreign rule. But every 
attempt at revolt on their part was quelled with bloodshed and 
cruelty. They, however, could not be content unless they 
could be free. “ No master but God 1 ” was their cry. They 
felt that they were God’s chosen people, and that they had a 
right to rule themselves. And in the Bible they read the 
the promises of the prophets that from Israel would come a 
king from David’s line, who would rule the world. They 
were always expecting this mighty king. No one knew of 
whom and when the future king would be born. The privi- 
lege of bearing him might come to any mother. And it was 
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tlie secret hope of every Jewish girl to become the parent or 
ancestor of the deliverer of the race. These thoughts, we may 
be sure, must have often occupied the girl’s mind. 

Now it happened one day when Mary was alone, that 
suddenly she beheld a bright light surrounding her. And in 
the light, near her^ stood a gtoriously-shining being. It was 
the angel Gabriel, come from heaven to bring her a wonder- 
ful message. 

“ Peace be to you, Mary ! ” the angel said. “ You are 
greatly blessed, for the Lord is with you ! * ' 

Mary was startled and amazed. But the angel quieting 
her in a gentle voice, said : 

“ Do not be afraid, Mary, for God has chosen you among 
all women for his special favour. You shall have a son ; 
and you shall call him Jesus, for he shall save his people 
from their sins. He shall be great, and shall be called the 
son of the Highest God. God shall give him the throne 
and the kingdom of his father David, lie shall reign for ever 
over the people of Israel, and of his kiugnom there shall be 
no end.” 

The young girl, only twelve years old, when she heard 
these words became confused. 

Then the angel spoke : 

** The Divine Breath shall come to you and shall over- 
shadow you; therefore the holy child that you will receive 
shall be called the Son of God.’’ 

But that would be a miracle indeed ! So to strengthen 
Mary’s faith, and to quiet her troubled heart, the angel told 
her that God had worked another miracle. Her cousin 
Elizabeth who was old and had been barren all her life, iiad 
conceived a son in her old age. This had happened six 
months earlier. So nothing was impossible with God. 

The voice of the angel was so sweet, and his presence 
filled her with so much confidence and so great a joy, that all 
her fear left her. She felt assured that everything would 
come out all right, though she could not understand it. In a 
simple way she said : 
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am the Lord’s servant. I trust in Him. Let it b 6 
linto me according to thy word.” 

And at the very moment the mystery of divine conception 
took place. The angel smiled upon her, and vanished. 
Mary was left alone. How wonderful ! She would be the 
mother of the long-promised king of Israel ! She could 
hardly realise it. She would keep it a secret, for who would 
believe her story ? Perhaps not even her parents. And how 
could she explain this incredible mystery to her aflianced 
husband ? 

But after some time she felt that she must tell her 
secret to some one. She could not keep her condition hid- 
den ; and she needed advice in her delicate position. She 
therefore resolved to visit her old cousin Elizabeth who would 
perhaps understand and believe her, for had not God worked 
a miracle in her also ? To this good, old lady she would go 
for advice. 

From Nazareth to Elizabeth’s home at Hebron, was a long 
and troublesome journey of nearly 120 miles. Mary was too 
young and inexperienced to travel alone. Still with this 
great secret in her hearty she did not want the company of 
friends. She preferred to travel with strangers. She there- 
fore joined one of the caravans that journeyed to Jerusalem 
to attend the great feast held every year in the city. Among 
the kind pilgrims she felt perfectly safe. No one questioned 
her closely, and she got what help she needed. In a week 
she reached Jerusalem, where she stayed with friends till the 
feast was over. Then she joined another caravan going home 
to Hebron, twenty miles away. 

At last the long journej^ was over, and with beating heart 
Mary knocked at the door of her cousin’s home. A moment, 
and the door opened. There stood Elizabeth with open arms 
to welcome her, for in a strange way God had revealed to 
her all that had happened to Mary. The old lady seeing 
the little girl embraced her, and under the stress of liycly 
emotion greeted her with the comforting words : 

4 
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''Blessed art thou among women. And blessed is the 
fruit of thy womb. Whence is this come to me that the 
mother of my Lord should come to me ? For, lo, as soon as 
the voice of thy salutation sounded in my ears, the infant in 
my womb leaped for joy. And blessed art thou that has be- 
lieved the angel’s words, for these words shall surely come 
true.” 

What comfort, what happiness, what assurance must these 
words have brought to the anxious girl. Elizabeth had under- 
stood and blessed her 1 

Mary’s pure, devout soul rose up in ecsta'sy, and her 
feelings so long held in broke out into a beautiful song of 
exaltation. Clinging to her dear, old cousin, her eyes turned 
heavenward, her spirit tasting a wonderful freedom, her lips 
moved under the power of divine inspiration, and she sang in 
a clear voice : 

“ My soul beholds the greatness of God, and my spirit 
rejoices in God my Saviour. He hath looked upon his 
humble servant, and henceforth all generations shall call me 
blessed. For He that is mighty hath done to me great things ; 
and holy is his name.” Thus the song goes on in praise of 
God. 

For three months Mary stayed with Elizabeth and her 
pious husband Zacharias, who was a priest, in their quiet 
home at Hebron. Here the two women, so far removed in 
age, but so closely united in God, both soon to be mothers, 
talked and prayed together rejoicing in the Lord. To 
Elizabeth a child was born, he, who was later known as John 
the Baptist, the Forerunner of Christ. 

Mary's time was also advancing, and she returned home 
with another party of pilgrims. She had experienced and 
learned many things during her stay with the old couple. Her 
mind had matured, and her spirit was comforted. 

Mary’s motherhood was approaching. But she, on her 
return to Nazareth, being content to let God reveal things in 
His own good time, offered no explanation to her promised 
husband. Joseph, therefore, began to question in his mind 
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whether he ought to marry her or break the engagement. But 
one night in a dream he saw an angel standing by his side. 
The angel said to him, '‘Joseph, fear not to take Mary for 
your wife. She shall have a son conceived of the Divine 
Breath; and his name shall be Jesus (which means Saviour), 
for it is he that shall save his people from their sins.*' 

Then Joseph, awakening from his sleep, hesitated no 
more. He did as the angel had bidden him. lie married 
Mary and led her to his own home. There they lived 
happily till something unexpected happened. 

Shortly after their marriage there went forth an edict from 
the emperor Augustus which prescribed the enrolment of the 
entire Roman world, with the purpose of laying a tax upon 
every family in the land. All Jews who did not live in the 
city of their forefathers had to go to that city to have their 
names inscribed in the Census Registers. This made it 
necessary for Joseph to go to Bethlehem, the birthplace of 
his ancestors. It was a long journey of about 80 miles. But 
Mary knowing that the time of her deliverance was near did 
not want to be separated from her husband. Furthermore, 
she knew that according to the prophets, the deliverer of her 
race would be born in Bethlehem. So she prevailed on her 
husband to let her go with him. Joseph locked up his 
carpenter shop, hired an ass for his wife and with a staff in his 
hand walking beside her set out for Bethlehem. They 
travelled slowly in short stages. 

The number of strangers at Bethlehem during this time 
was great. And when they arrived there was no place for 
them in the caravansary. The courtyard was filled with asses, 
camels, baggage and vehicles, and all the rooms around the 
court . were crowded with visitors. Greatly disappointed 
Joseph looked for another place where they might stay for 
the night. He found a cave hollowed out in the hill-side. It 
was used as a stable for cattle, but it was a shelter anyhow. 
And miserable as the place was, Mary weary and tired from 
the journey was glad to lie down there upon the straw and 
rest. 
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And then, in the middle of the night, the great event took 
place. Jesus, the Saviour, was born. With her own hands 
Mary took the child and wrapped him in swaddling-bands 
and laid him in the manger where the animals had fed. In 
this manger-cradlc the little Jesus slept his first sleep. And 
here he received his first visitors. For the very night some 
shepherds came to the cave. 

These shepherds were, with their flocks in the fields 
around Bethlehem, watching their sheep during the night, 
when suddenly a bright light flashed upon them. And they 
saw an angel standing in the light. Frightened they fell upon 
their faces on the ground. But the angel quieted their fears 
with the words : ** Fear not,*for behold I bring you tidings of 
great joy, news for all (jod’s people. For this very night is 
born to you a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, In the city of 
David.” And he told them where they might find the Child 
and how they might know him, This will be a sign unto 
you,” he said, ” you shall find the babe wrapped in swaddl- 
ing clothes, lying in a manger.” 

Then, as the shepherds looked up, they saw the sky filled 
with a multitude of heavenly beings praising God. "Glory to 
God in the highest,” they sang, " and on earth peace, good- 
will towards men.” 

. Then the vision faded away. 

The shepherds filled with amazement, said to each other : 

Let us go to Bethlehem and see this wonderful thing which 
the Lord has made known to us.” And they came with great 
haste ; and they found the cave with Mary and Joseph and 
the baby lying dn a manger. They gazed with love and 
devotion upon the holy child. Then they bowed low before 
him, and praising God for his goodness returned to their 
flocks in the field. 

Mary, seeing these strange things, silently clasped her 
baby to her breast. She could find no words to express her 
emotions. 

In the morning Joseph found a better lodging — a small 
room — where they stayed for some time. On the eighth day 
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the child \vas circumcised, and they called him Jesus, as the 
angel had ordained. 

The Holy Family, forty days after the Nativity, went to 
Jerusalem, six miles away, to present itself at the Temple 
there, Mary to be purified, and Jesus to be presented to the 
Lord. In Jerusalem they bought two pigeons as an offering, 
and mounting the stairs of the Temple presented themselves 
before the priest. The priest sprinkled Mary with blood and 
prayed over her. Then the pigeons were killed and placed 
on the altar. 

While this was going on, two unexpected incidents took 
place. There lived at Jerusalem an old man of singular 
sanctity. It is said that he lived in constant communion with 
God. He had been told by a divine oracle that he would not 
see death until he had seen the Messiah sent by God. Drawn 
by divine inspiration he betook himself to the Temple. 
Seeing Mary with the Child he stretched out his arms and 
took Jesus to his bosom. And lifting up his eyes to heaven 
he praised God. **Now Lord,” he said, ^Met thy servant de- 
part in peace, according to thy words.- For mine eyes have 
seen the Saviour whom thou hast sent to all people, a light 
to shine upon the nations.” Then restoring the child to his 
mother’s arms, he blessed the parents. 

At that very moment a very old woman came up to the 
little group. She had been married when she was seven years 
and had now been a widow for 84 years. She was a devout 
worshipper of God, and stayed nearly all her days in the 
Temple praying. God had spoken to her also of the coming 
of Christ. And when she saw the infant she knew that it was 
He. In a loud voice she declared the glorious destiny of the 
Child, and gave praise and thanks to God. All who heard her 
wondered at her words for they saw only an ordinary couple 
with a baby, country people speaking the dialect of Galilee in 
the North. 

Thus, even at that tender age, a few people recognised 
Jesus as the Messiah. There arc other stories connected with 
the early life of Jesus but it would take too much space to 
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relate these now. The child grew and waxed strong in spirit, 
lie also grew in wisdom, and the grace of God was upon him. 

Jesus was thirty years old when he began his ministry. He 
was not a worldly king as the Jews had hoped for, He was 
a Saviour of man in the spiritual sense, a Liberator to those 
who take refuge in Him. 

SWAMI AtULANANUA 


SRI KRISHNA AND UDDHAVA. 

(Continued from page 432. ) 
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17. High-souled sages, penniless, devoted to Me 
and unsmitten by desires, calm and compassionate 
to all creatures derive that bliss of Mine which 
they^ only know who care for no gain, and not 
others. 

[ 1 TAey Gfc , — Their bliss is limitless. The construction 
is rather involved. ] 
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18. Even a devotee of Mine who not being a 
master of his senses is troubled by sense-objects, is 
generally not overcome* by them, owing to his 
powerful devotion. 

[ *■ Not overcome — ^Even ordinary Bhaktas are blessed 
through devotion, not to speak of saints. ] 
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19. As fire kindled into a blaze burns the fag-i 
gots to ashes, so, O Uddhava, devotion to Me totally 
destroys all sins. 

m ?rT»Tt si vilr i 

5| ^TOT IRo« 

20. O Uddhava, neither Yoga, nor Knowledge^ 
nor piety, nor study, nor austerity, nor renuncia- 
tion captivates Me so much as a heightened devotion 
to Me. 

ms: «r«r«rrmT fw?i: i 

ssrqraiTiifq ir^ii 

21. I, the dear Self of the pious, ^ am attainable 
by devotion alone, which is the outcome of faith. 
The devotion to Me purges even outcasts of their 
congenital impurity. 

f * Dear pious — It is the pious who realise this, whereas 
the worldly-minded forget Him altogether. ] 

viw: Brit ^ cn^ifNciT i 

22. Piety joined to truthfulness and compassion 
or learning coupled with austerity, never wholly 
purifies a mind which is devoid of devotion to Me. 

f^r I 

BRT5Tf?T^«gpTT iR^il 

23. How can the mind be purified without 
devotion characterised by a softening of the heart, 
the hair standing on end and tears of joy flowing 
out of the eyes ? 

5lT55T3r5r 5IW Brd 55?E?SI5?I53Bj I 

ssirm n^«ii 
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24. A devotee of Mine whose speech is brokeii 
by sobs, whose heart melts and who, without any 
idea of shame, sometimes weeps profusely, or laughs, 
or sings aloud, or dances, purifies the whole uni-^ 
verse. 

•rr?»iT ^ »rni h 

25. As gold smelted by fire gives up its dross and 
gets back its real state, so the mind by means of a 
systematic devotion to Me winnows off its desire 
for work and attains to Me. 

*niT *r»n5*rr »Tc ^< g <iM T qf« rgr<!rrfiTVn^: i 

««TT?raT ii^en 

26. The more this mind is cleansed by listening 
to and reciting the sacred talcs about Me, the more 
it sees the subtle Reality, like eyes through an 
application of collyrium.* 

[ 1 CoUyrium — supposed lo improve the eye-sight. ] 

irnsii 

27. The mind of a man who thinks of sense- 
objects is attached to them, but the mind of one 
who remembers Me is merged in Me alone. 

wsJt 

28. Therefore giving up the dwelling on unreal 
things, which are no better than dreams or fancies, 
concentrate the mind, clarified by devotion to Me, 
on Me. 

^r?jrr ^ wRirara: i 

^ wRfRifsrRWRinraRsc^: iRtii 
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29. The tnan of self-control should avoid from 
a safe distance the company of women as well as 
‘of those who associate with the latter, sit in a 
secluded and congenial places and ever alert^ think 
of Me. 

[i £ver alert — without break. This Is important. ] 


«r TOW \ 

TO^ n^oii 


30. No other association causes so much misery 
and bondage as that of women and those thatasso- 
tiate with them. 

(To be continued.^ 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

Thoughts from the Vedanta . — By R. Krishnaswami Aiyar> 
M. A., B. L. Published by Sri Vani Vilas Pre.ss, Sri- 
rangam, South India. Fp. xix+ i8i. Cloth-bound. 

The author has tried to present in a popular style the 
basic conceptions of Advaita Vedanta, and has greatly suc- 
ceeded in his attempt. He has dealt with the two different 
methods of the realisation of Brahman, — the direct method of 
)nana or analysis and discrimination, and the indirect method 
of Upasana or devotion. 

The book, we are sure, will be useful to those who may 
hot have suflicient knowledge of Sanskrit to enable them to 
Study the original works on the Vedanta. 

Songs to Myrtilla . — By Sri Aurobiiido Ghcsc. Published by 
the Arya Publishing House, College Street Market, 
Calcutta. Pp. 57. Cloth-bound. Price Re. 1 - 4 . 

This neat little volume includes mostly the early poems of 
Ihc author, written between his eighteenth and twentieth years 
(1890-92). In some of the poems depicting linglish sight i 
5 
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And scenery, ideas and sentiments, vre see the exclusive 
inspiration of the English Muse. While in others — “ O Coil, 
Coil,’* Radha’s Complaint in absence,*' “ Radha’s Appeal,” 
*'Bunkim Chandra Chatterji,’* “ Madhusudan Dutt,” — Sri 
Aurobindo is a typically Indian poet drawing his inspiration 
from the Indian Muse, the ** white-armed mother,” Saraswati. 

The poems reveal the poetic genius and the youthful 
imagination of Sri Aurobindo Ghose. The printing and 
paper of the book arc excellent. 


Poems by Indian Women . — Edited by Margaret Macnicol. 
The Heritage of India Series. Published by the Associa- 
tion Press, 5 Russel Street, Calcutta. Pp. 99. Price — 

Cloth Re. 1-8; Paper Re. i. 

This little volume contains one hundred and ten poems 
sung or written under varying circumstances by fifty-six 
women in fourteen distinct languages and in different ages — • 
ancient, mediaeval and modern. The anthology docs not 
claim to contain fully representative selections. But still it is 
a work of unusual interest, as it reveals the soul of India’s 
women, and brings home to us the part they have been play- 
ing in moulding the life and thought of the Indian people by 
their valuable contributions to the poetic literature of the 
land. 

Among the poetesses there are women of various types 
and stages of life. We find in the volume under review rep- 
resentatives of those who kindle the sacrificial fire and sing 
hymns in praise of the Gods ; who tend the hearth-fire and at 
the same time speak of Love Divine ; who as nuns embrace 
the glorious life of renunciation and meditation ; who while 
adorning the throne as empresses, sing tender songs to their 
lovers on earth ; who despising the splendours of the world 
speak of their passionate love for their Lord and lose them- 
selves in a rapturous communion with their Beloved. The 
ancient and mediaeval poems are mostly connected with 
religion in some form or other. But modern poetesses writer 
on a variety of subjects, human as well as Divine. 
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Release from worldly bonds and realisation of the state 
of Bliss is the central theme of all religious poems. ** The 
deliverance sought,” writes the Editor in the General Introduc- 
tion, “is from birth and re-birth and bondage to action and 
its fruits — not deliverance from sin as the Christian under- 
stands it.” An Indian Christian writer has truly observed that 
“ the Indian nature is not much attracted by the psychology of 
sin; it requires, on the contrary, the symbolism of form, 
colour and music.” The Hindu does not, therefore, care to 
dwell much on sin. He worships the Lord, sings hymns to 
Him and meditates on Him, and then — as Andal, the woman 
saint of South India says — 

“ The sins that wc committed in the past and those that 
still wait to assail us, • 

All become like dust in the lire.” 

As the Hindu understands it, there is no sin but worldly 
desire and selfish action, and these bring about transmigration. 
It is for this reason that he tries to remove the root-cause of 
all evils comprising sin as well as relative virtue, both of 
which are bonds from the highest stand-point. He tries to 
purify the mind from all forms of earthly attachment and 
conquer birth and re-birth — thus to attain to his true Divine 
nature or union with the Universal Spirit. Hinduism believes 
in the Divinity of man — of the saint and the sinner alike, and 
looks upon desire and its effects, which include all sinful 
thoughts and actions, as mere accidents. Therefore when a 
Hindu speaks of release from all cramping circumstances — all 
limitations, mental and physical, he includes sin and much 
more that cannot possibly comq under the category of sin. 

The book contains a valuable introduction which besides 
giving a short history of Indian poetry from the Vccic age 
down to the present times, acquaints us with the main facts 
of the poetesses and their works. There have also been added 
tables of poetesses in chronological order, their poems and 
the languages in which these were written. Twenty-five 
translators have contributed to make the volume a great 


success. 
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jHafwala . — Edited and published by Mahadev Prasad Seth^ 
23 Sankar Ghose Lane, Calcutta. Annual subscription,i 
Rs. 2. 

This is a newly started political weekly in Hindi pledged 
to the non-co-operation movement. As its very name implies., 
it is conducted throughout in a lighter vein. It seeks ta 
serve the country by correcting its evils through the instru- 
mcnlality of humour and wit. It is thus a new departure in 
Hindi. Its writings are thoughtful and forcible. It is alsa 
enlivened with fine poems and cartoons. The printing and 
paper arc good. We wish the paper an es^tensivc ^irculatioA- 


REPORTS AND APPEALS. 

TAc Reports of the Sister Nivedita Girls' School, the Viveka^. 

nanda Women's work and the Sarada Udandir, Baghbazar,. 

Calcutta, for 19^9-1922. 

Under the inspiration and guidance of the illustrioua 
Swami Vivekananda, his spiritual daughter — the Sister Nivedita,. 
who had consecrated her life to the service of India, took 
upon herself the noble cause of educating tlie wamcn-folk of 
the country and worked for it with whole-souled devotion. 
In her labour of love she got the active co-operation and 
assistance of Sister Christine, an American disciple of the 
Swamiji as also of a few sacridciiig and devout Indian ladies. 

The work for the education of children originally started 
by Sister Nivedita has since developed into a flourishing 
institution that includes the Girls’ school, the Vivekananda 
Women’s work and the Sarada Mandir. Combining the 
practical methods of education followed in the West with the 
higher idealism, and spiritual traditions of the Hindu race, 
this institution aims at producing ideal women on the models, 
of Gargi, Maitreyi, Arundhali, Sita and Savitri. 

The ever increasing rush for seats speaks of its growing, 
appreciation and supreme usefulness in the country. During 
the period under review the number of students, including 
the women’s department, came up to 245. And on account 
of the limited accommodation in the school building many 
applications from guardians for admission of their wards had 
to be rejected. The institution has establised two branch, 
centres, both of them thriving, one at Bally and the other at 
Comilla. 

We must observe here that this educational work,, 
manufacturing as it does model Hindu, women devoiecl 
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to the ideals of renunciation and service, helping poor 
Purdah ladies to support themselves by personal earnings by 
means of sewing, needlework and so on and giving the best 
education possible to girls reading in the school there, 
promises to be the nucleus of a grand intellectual movement 
of far-reaching issues regenerating the motherland. 

The newly built premises at the Nivedita T^ane, Baghbazar, 
where the institution has been shifted of late could not be 
completed owing to the inadequacy of funds. Persons 
desirous of perpetuating the memory of their deceased rela- 
tions may erect new blocks or add new wings or rooms and 
help the noble cause. Contributions should be sent to Swami 
Saradananda, Secretary, Kamakrishna Mission, i Mukherp 
Lane, Bagbba^sar, Calcutta. 


The Annual Report of the Vivekananda Society, 78/1 Corn- 
wallis Street, Calcutta, for the year 1922. 

Among the various useful activities of the Society the follow-^ 
ing deserve special notice. It contributed its mite towards 
the North Bengal flood relief fund, organised 41 public lec- 
tures on religion and philosophy, celebrated the birthday 
anniversaries of Srtmat Swami Vivekananda and Bhagavan 
Buddha. It further arranged a special meeting to do. honour 
to the sacred memory of the late Srimat Swami Brahma- 
nandaji Maharaj after his Mahasamadhi. Besides, 12 religious; 
conversation classes were held in different parts of the city 
and 22 poor students were helped with stipends. The total 
receipts during the year including the previous year’s balancQ 
amounted to Rs. 4838-3-6, and the total disbursements to 
Rs. 2583-0-9, leaving a balance of Rs. 2255-2-9., of which 
Rs. 1335-5-0 is deposited for the building fund. 

It has been a long cherished desire of the Society to 
erect a suitable building with a fairly large hall, which, while 
accommodating the growing spheres of its activities, mav be 
regarded as a fitting memorial to the great Swami in whose 
loving memory the Society has been founded in the town oi 
his nativity. We hope our generous countrymen and the 
numerous admirers, followers and disciples of the Swami will 
freely help this noble undertaking. Contributions may be 
sent to the Hony. Secretary of the Society. 

o 

NEWS AND NOTES. 

Mr* Andrews at the Assam Students^ 
Conference 

Seldom do we meet with Europeans who are liberal 
enough to heartily appreciate great things in allj irrespective 
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of creed and nationality. Mr. Andrews and a few others like 
him are really exceptions. With the sincere conviction that 
** Christ was more truly understood in India than He was in 
Europe/* Mr. Andrews has adopted India as his motherland 
and has consecrated his life to her service. He has all along 
been a true friend and guide to the Indian student community 
in their weal and woe. 

Recently he presided over the Students’ Conference in 
Assam and gave the students many a valuable advice which, 
if translated into action, is sure to stand them in good stead. 
Drawing his inspiration from the eternal verities of the 
Vedanta, he emphasised on that occasion amongst other 
things the practice of the lofty Vedantic principle of the 
Divinity of man, in the service of suffering humanity. 1 
would ask you here,*’ said Mr. Andrews, who are students, 
to practise in your own daily life the faith in the Advaitam. 
When the cholera-stricken patient is before you and you are 
afraid to touch him for fear of infection, say to yourself — this 
poor cholera-stricken man or woman is the Divine Self in hu- 
man form ; he or she is myself ; ‘Tattvamasi* — ‘Thou art That/ 

* * ♦ When the outcast comes to you, — the untouchable,, 

the Namasudra — say to yourself the same thing, ‘Tattvamas/ — 

* Thou art That* For all spiritual life is one. Tire Upanishada 
tell us that the Advaitam is * Avarna.’ He is without colour 
or caste distinction.” 

Mr. Andrews brought out nice parallels from Sufism and 
Christianity, expressing in mystical form, the same lofty truth. 

I knocked at the door of the heart of my Beloved,” says 
a Sufi poet, ” and a voice said, ‘ Who is there ? * I said, ‘ It is 
I,’ but then came no answer. I suffered and pined away with 
grief, then knocked again and a voice said, * Who is there ? ’ 
And I said, ‘ It is Thou/ and the door opened. * * * 

Christ stands before his true disciples in the midst of the 
poor and the needy, the prisoner and the stranger, the sick 
and the afflicted, and says in their names : ‘ I was famine- 
stricken and athirst, was hungry and naked; I was in prison 
and a stranger. In as much ye did service unto one of the 
least of these my bi^ethren, ye did it unto me.*” 

Mr. Andrews also referred to the indebtedness of the 
youth of modern India to the illustrious Swami Vivekananda 
for “the renewal in practical life of this faith in the Advaitam,” 
and spoke highly of the Ramakrishna Mission workers 
in the words: “I have watched with joy how they have 
learnt to identify themselves with the sick and the suffering 
and the outcaste.” 

Vedanta Work In New York (U* S* A.) 

Swami Raghavananda who is now at the Vedanta Centre^ 
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New York, will be in charge of the Vedanta work there 
during the absence of Swami Bodhananda, the head of 
the institution, who is shortly expected in India after years 
of successful work In America. We are glad to give below 
extracts of a letter, dated October 8th, from Swami Raghava- 
iianda, which, we have no doubt, will be highly appreciated by 
our readers : — 

* * jt Is when we go outside of India that we really 

iinderstaild the glory of our Motherland. Where shall we find 
such spirituality, such devotion to God and such peace of 
mind 1 The atmosphere of America is quite different. Here 
one does not find such peace. And what to say of Europe I 
America, at least, is not so restless. Many are coming now from 
Europe to America. And the American papers say, * Thank 
God for the Atlantic Ocean 1 ’ 

“ SWami Bodhananda and myself went to a place called 
Grand Isles In Vermont, close to the Canadian line. We 
tvere there two weeks the guests of a lady from New York, 
who has a nice home there. Sister Christine also went there. 

Our class and lecture season opened on September 9th, 
and Swami Bodhananda set me to work. Every Sunday at 
3 p. m. we have a service open to the public. First we 
have prayer, then a sermon of forty-five minutes and then 
prayer again. The subject of the sermon is announced on 
the previous Sunday. We had already four lectures on the 
following subjects ; Principles of the Religion of the Vedas, 
Nature of the Soul, Psychology of Religion, and God, 
Personal and Impersonal. The subject for next Sunday will 
be, Ethics and Religion. Through the grace of the Lord 
things are going on fairly well. 

“This month we have begun two classes, a Gita class on 
Tuesday and Patanjali's Yoga-Sutras and meditation on 
Thursday. Swami Bodhananda has given the charge of these 
classes to me. He is trying to go to India, so he is training 
me that during his absence 1 may be able to conduct the 
work here. 

“ There are many kinds of societies here for preaching 
religion — Christian Science, New Thought, Psycho-analysi.s, 
Ethical Culture, Theosophy etc. There are good lecturers 
here but I have not heard them yet. People of different 
countries come here for propaganda work. Among them many 
are politicians. Mr. Lloyd George has come to America and 
lectured in New York.'* 

The Late Srijut Aswini Kumar Dutt 

India, specially Bengal, is distinctly poorer to-day by the 
passing away of Srijut Aswini Kumar DuU of Barisal. The 
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hielancholy event took place on the 7th November last at 
^howanipur, Calcutta where he had lately come for treatnient; 
For some years past he had been ailing front a serioiis typ^ 
Of diabetes, but the ftnale df his great career Was brought 
about by a suddext failure df heart. 

His was a towering personality contbiiiiitg in a s^eet 
harmdny all the noble qualities df head and heart that makd 
a man really great. A sincere patriot, a literary nlan of nd 
mean order, and above all a nlan of rare integrity aiid spiritilal 
depth Srijut Aswini Kumar won a unique place in the hearts 
of his countrymen. 

The people of Barisal, specially the student community 
of the place, found in him their * uncrowned king " and drew 
Inspiration from him in all their activities. The Brajamohaii 
College of Barlsal founded and maintained by him as an 
ideal institution will ever speak of his achievement in the field 
of education. In the domain of literature his great work— 
^ Bhakti-Yoga,’ is a masterpiece that has brought peace and 
solace to many a struggling soul. 


We have no doubt that our countrymen will ever cherish 
the memory of his noble life that is sure to guide and Inspire 
them in hours of darkness and despondenc]|. 


Miscellany 


There being no necessity for further relief, the Ramsi- 
krishna Mission has closed its centres in the flooded area iii 
Behar. No more contributions will be required for the 
above purpose from the public. 


Srlmat Swaml Sharvananda, President, Sfi Ramakrishnn 
Math, Madras, is delivering a series of lectures and dis- 
courses at the Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Santa Cruz, and in 
different parts of the city of Bombay. The lectures and dis- 
courses are being highly appreciated by the Bombay public, 
many of whom are being attracted towards the universal and 
inspiring teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Viveka- 
nanda. 


We are glad to learn from a cable received from London 
that Srimat Swami Bodhananda, head of the Vedanta Centre 
at New York (U. S. A. ) and Sister Christine of the Sister 
Nivedita Girls' School, Calcutta, have reached London from 
America, and are on their way to India. We are anxiously 
Waiting to welcome the Swami and the Sister back to India 
after years of absence in America. 
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